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PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 


T HESE volumes are substantially a reprint of 
Mrs Rame Ellis’s edition of Fanny Burney’s 
“ Early Diary," first published m 1889 The Preface 
and the Notes, with few exceptions, have been left 
unchanged, and the reader should remember the date 
at which they were written 

A number of small but not unimportant alterations 
and additions hare, howerer, been made to the text, 
with the object of restoring it, so far as possible, to its 
original state Mrs Ellis printed the Diaries with all 
the omissions and alterations made by Mme D’Arblaj 
in her old age, and probably some made by her niece, 
Mrs Barrett, when its publication was first contem- 
plated In the present edition the original form of the 
manuscript has been followed so far as it can be 
deciphered, on the supposition that'the spontaneous 
expressions and opinions of Fanny Burner as a } oung 
girl are of more interest, and gire a truer picture of 
the manners of the time, than when edited by herself 
fifty y cars later 

\\ herercr the manuscript has been added to, or so 
altered that the original is Indecipherable, the addi- 
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tions and alterations are inclosed m square brackets 
Points and asterisks denote shorter or longer omis- 
sions which cannot be restored In the footnotes,' 
square brackets indicate additions to Mr c Ellis's 
annotations 

The publishers wash to acknowledge their obliga- 
tion to the Rev David Wauchope, the o\\ ner of Mme. 
D’Arblay’s manuscripts, for his kind permission to 
make these alterations 


January , 1907 



A PREFACE 

M THE EDITOR 

T HIS is believ ed to be the only published, perhaps the 
only existing, record of the life of an English girl, 
written by herself, in a century before that which is now m 
its wane 1 Such a portray al of a young Englishw oman, and 
her times, would be interesting even if the girl had not been 
(as was this one) a born author, who lived among men and 
women more or less distinguished, herself became famous, 
and was admired by the admired, as well as praised by the 
common voice, whose brilliant reputation as a novelist was 
revived, some fifty years ago, by her fresh and still greater 
renown as a chronicler of English social and court life, 
during many and marked y ears of the long reign of George 
the Third. 

The novelist and the chronicler are shown m these still 
earlier dianes which are now for the first time published, as 
developing from year to year Sketches revealing the future 
“character-monger ” 5 alternate here with innocent, tender, 
and generous thoughts, and feelings of affection to kinsfolk 
and fnends, more than commonly lasting, as well as warm, 
with traits of a disposition v ery mobile, but singularly steady, 
very lively, but very sweet, discreet, and considerate almost 
to moral precocity The character of Frances Bumey shows 
itself on every leaf of these journals, even as the story' of 


1 Written in 1889 


Dr Johnson 
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her first youth tells itself as we turn them They were the 
offspring of that real pleasure in writing, even in the 
mechanical part of it, which Richardson attributes to his 
heroine, “ Clarissa,” which he had felt himself, for it is not 
to be divined, but known These journals gave Frances in 
old age, the delight which she had looked forward ro receiv- 
ing from them in her youth No stronger proof of a clear 
conscience and a healthy mind could well be shown In 
them there are erasures, there are long passages removed, 
and destroy ed, but the context shows that the feelings of 
others, not her own, were to be considered and spared 

Two there were whose names prevail in these pages — her 
father, and her adopted father, Mr Crisp, concerning whom 
she has left all standing which she wrote, early or late, nay, 
has added little ejaculations in their praise and honour 

It is following her, when we write first of them who were 
first with her, of whom when she began to wnte she could 
not dream that one would live wholly, and the other mainly, 
through her writings 

“I love Bumej my heart goes out to meet him 
Dr Burney is a man for all the world to love It is but 
natural to love him I much question if there is, in the 

world, such another man as Dr Bumey ” "When Dr Burney 
is named, such words as these of Dr Johnson recur to us 
rather than the music which he composed, or the books 
that he wrote We recall, too, the names of Admiral Burney, 
of the second Dr Charles, and, above all, of Frances If his 
reputation once gave lustre to theirs, his celebrity now 
ascends from that of his children No list of his musical 
compositions is known to exist. His daughter admits that 
they weie out .of date even m her own day No list of his 
many articles in the “ Monthly Review,” and the Cyclopaedia 
of Abraham Rees, has ever been compiled, his “Tours” 
are less read than they might well be, and his “ History of 
Music ” has, in the very course and progress of Music, been 
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superseded '1 he repute of hts reputation sun iv es The con 
currcnce of his contemporaries is on record that he was, 
“indeed, a most extraordinar) man, at home upon all 
subjects, and upon all so agreeable ! — i wonderful man 1 ” 1 
His place in social life was unique, being due to what Dr 
Johnson implied to be an almost unique blending of a lnppj 
temper of mind, an affectionate disposition, gentle and at 
tractivemanncrs(havmgdignit) mreseneshould it beneeded), 
with a ver) active and \ ersatile intellect, and considerable 
acquirements The charm of character and of manners, the 
“ vivacitj and readinessof w it,” w hich made him the man of the 
eighteenth century who gained and kept the greatest number 
of friends, can now be brought before us only by the warmth 
of the praise of those friends, and of the love (rising to 
enthusiasm) of his children, to which the diaries that follow 
bear continuous testimony It is possible that his Memoirs 
of his own life and times would have interested many who 
would not even open one of the four quarto volumes of his 
“History of Music,” or who would shun the technical (which 
is much the greater) part of his Tours of inquiry into the 
state of Music in the France, Italy , and Germany of 1770 
and 1772 

It was his full purpose to leave such an account of his own 
long and varied life as might give a picture of nearly a 
century He justly thought himself well fitted to write a book 
which might (as he said) “ be read with av ldity at the distance 
of some centuries, by antiquaries and lovers of anecdotes,” 
although it would then have lost the poignancy of personality 
which might “ mortify and offend a few persons ” of his own 
time. He justly wrote that “perhaps few have been better 
enabled to describe, from an actual survey, the manners and 
customs of the age in which they lived than myself, ascend- 
ing from those of the most humble cottagers and lowest 


1 Arthur Murphy 
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mechanics, to the first nobihtj and most derated personages, 
with whom circumstances situation, and accident, at different 
periods of rn> life, have rendered me familiar Oppressed 
and laborious husbandmen, insolent and illiberal jeomanry, 
overgrown farmers, generous and hospitable merchants, 
men of business and men of pleasure, men of letters, men 
of science, artists, sportsmen and country ’squires, dissi 
pated and extravagant voluptuaries, gamesters, ambassadors, 
statesmen, and even sovereign princes, I have had oppor- 
tunities of examining m almost every point of view all these 
it is my intention to display m their respective situations, 
and to delineate their virtues, vaces, and apparent degrees of 
happiness and misery ” 

This was indeed a great promise made to future time, as 
Dr Burney was born while George the First was not firm 
upon his throne, and lived until close on eight) -eight 1 
What might he not hav e told us had he been able to fulfil 
his plan, unchecked by engagements with pupils, and socie- 
ties, musical, literar), and benevolent, by innumerable 
friends, and multitudinous invitations, by an old pledge to 
complete his “History of Music," and by an agreement 
made when he was seventv five >ears old to furnish the 
musical articles for a new edition of the Cyclopaedia of 
Chambers — “ the shortest calculation for the termination 
of this work being-’’ (as he wrote m 1801) “still ten years 


1 He was bom m Rasen Street, Shrewsbury, on the 12th of Apnl, 
1726, O S , and died at Chelsea on the 12th of April, 1S14, Is S , on 
the night of the general illumination after the first downfall of the first 
Napoleon, 

1 The prospectus of the “ History of Music” was issued m 1770, the 
first volume was published in 1776, the second in 1782, and the third 
and fourth in 1789 

s We use Dr Burney’s own words when we speak of the first English 
Cycloptedia as the work of Chambers “ Ephraim Chambers, muctl 
lancous lanler, b. at Kendal, probably about 1680, F R.S , 6 Nor 
1729, d atlslington, 15 May, 1740, Cyclopedia, 1728 ’ — Woodward 
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To fulfil this contract, he gave tip writing for the “Month!} 
Renew," and laid aside his lutobiographj The fragment 
which wt have quoted was wntten m 17S2, and stood, 
without a page to follow it, until 1807, when Dr Bume> 
began to write his own life in earnest, at the age of eight} - 
one 

At little less than the same age, his daughter Trances pub- 
lished that compilation from his twelve volumes of manu 
script memoirs, his “countless, fathomless ” mass of papers, 
and her own journals and letters, 1 which is known as the 
“Memoirs of Dr Bume} ” In it she has indicated her 
reasons for suppressing hts own* narrative. The} are more 
fully given in “quite a pamphlet” of a letter to her sister 
Esther, which was wntten m November, 1820 

It would fatigue the reader s fane} to follow her details of 
toil and disappointment Of the twelve volumes, some were 
mere repetitions of others “The dear, indefatigable author 
wrote frequentl} the whole of every cahter three times over 
himself,” in small writing, with many abbreviations, and 
Frances (nervous m her turn) read some of the manuscript 
volumes m even four different copies lest her collation should 


AND Cates’ Encyclopedia of Cktonolopy According to the same 
authorities, Abraham Rees, a well known Presbyterian pastor, succes 
sivel} tutor at Hoxton and Hachnej, ‘edits Chambers’ Cyclopedia, 
1786,” but >n the edition to v hiui Dr Burnt} began to contnbite m 
1801,' the name of Chambers was omitted The Cjclopsedia, which va? 
published in parts, was not completed until 1S20, five years before the 
death of Rees, who was bom in 1743 

1 The “ Memoirs of Dr Bumey, arranged from his own Manuscripts, 
from Famil} Papers, and from Personal Recollections, by his daughter, 
Madame D’Arblay,” were published in 1832, b) Edward Moxon, in 
three 8vo volumes. In 1820 it had been her intention to publish three 
8to volumes of his Correspondence, after the Memoirs had appeared in 
print, but b} 1832 this plan shrunl into that of adding a fourth 
volume of Letters to the three of Memoirs, and even this was never 
earned out 
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be imperfect. She found the Memoirs to be the work, not of 
the father who wrote the “fours,” or the “Historv of 
Music,” not ev en of the father whose spirits ufteru ards rallied 
so that he wrote “occasional essays” of better texture than 
the Memoirs, and very entertaining letters, some of which 
she has pnnted in his “ Memoirs,” but of a man dejected by 
the loss of lus wife, of his “gentle Susan,” and of mam of 
his oldest friends, by the experience of one partly tic strobe, 
and the apprehension of another Beginning with the thought 
that she “had nothing to do but to reuse, and somewhat 
abndge,” his narrative, her ultimate decision was to suppress 
all that he had wntten which would not maintain Ins literary 
“ credit and fair fame ” • 

She shrank “from a storm of disapprobation, if not invec- 
tive, upon the editor 1 who, for a fortnight’s (juick profit from 
his former celebrity, had exhibited her faded father’s faded 
talents” In the full comiction that he would ha\c been his 
own ex'purgator had he not written in ill health and seclusion, 
she at once destrojed all his manusenpts and papers which 
“could not ha\e been spread, even in a general family 
review, without causing pain or mischief ” 2 3 From the re 
mainder, she chose such portions as resembled lus manner 
of writing “when Ins memory was full and gay , ' vhen 

he lived in the world" These amount to very few pages in 
the “Memoirs of Dr Bumey ” After this long winnowing 
of his “voluminous piles of papers” and pocket-books, the 
rest of the book appears to have been chiefly constructed 


1 “ His designed, washed, and bespoken editor ” — Vmc' O' -trlta) to 
her inter Esther , Nov , 1S20 Other quotaUons in the text are from the 

same unpublished letter 

3 When a widower with six children, Dr Burney married a widow 
with three, and two children were bom of his second marriage, ihus, 
it would have been marvellous had there not occurred some (however 
slight or gentle) friction, or conflict, of ways of thinking, feeling, and 
acting 
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from Inr own dune , Ir'.'as ind munoi) ^he fill herself 
to 1> tl i 1 1 in! in o‘ her fiiht ! ■* him, ind no ninn under 
finrdnn ton'd hive. been found, or fim ted 

\ciou! n to tlu Ivcnt of lur rt uler-' her deeision to sup 
p-css if no, <’l' rov, lur fitlier s mtobiognph), will he re 
ccnol with vuniied submission or questioned disapproved, 
rn\ deplored 1 1 Invective” s]i L did not t*cipe it the time 

Crokcr wu tying in win mil nmonc, lus points of ittiek 
w is th U sin. bid no, suffered her fitlur to tell lus own tale, 
hut hid puhli lied her lulobtogr iphv under tlie title of Ins 
Memoirs 

lkrlilKitirto p-ejure the liook, nont hut herself could 
1 now \t the end of iSro she Ind not even finished rnd 
mg the correspondence of Dr Hurtle), nor does she ipjxar 
to hive begun tint looking through ill her own dnries ind 
letters which took plire within the next ten )eirs In 
Ixovcnilxr, iSio, her mtieipition wns tint “about three 
jeirs’ bird reading for m)self will linill) produce ibout 
three quirters of an hour's reading for m> Lecturers ” a 
Justification of tlic suppression of the mass of her father’s 
papers she has left in abundance in lint letter to her sister 
of sixteen quarto pages, at less length, but with even more 
strength, m her “ Memoirs of Dr Btirnc),’” she has pleaded 
justification “ All the juvenile voluminous MSS (shewaates 
to Esther) are filled with literal nurses' tales, — such as nar- 
rated b> himself were truly amusing, but on jnper, and read. 


1 Her word! nre, “ All thit I thought utterl} irrelevant, or an) waj 
mischievous, I hive committed to the flames, whatever admits of any 
doubt, or demands any dnquir), I have set apart,” but ns she states 
that what she thought of value for biographical purposes was of "so 
little volume, compared with what” was “hopeless,” there seems 
reason to think that not much was preserved 

3 Here she thought first of the French word “ teclciirs,' n then turned 
it into lecturers, instead of readers 

3 See pages 38234, 420-21, vol 111, of the “Memoirs of Dr 
Burnej ” 
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not recited, they are trivial to pov ertj, and dull to sleepiness “ 
When he descnbed his early life m London, she found him 
“ giving his whole paper to enormous long paragraphs, 
and endless folio pages, upon the cit) electioneering for 
organs, and concerts, and Stanley’s malr), and Frasi, and 
local interests of the day ” In “ the various cahiers upon 
Norfolk and Lynn” there was “some more agreeable style 
of writing, but still upon people not generally known ” “ At 
last comes London, and then the great names begin to 
occur ” [Those of his correspondents, (most of whom 
were his friends), “Garnck, Diderot, Rousseau, Dr lVnrt on, 
Dr Johnson , 1 Mr Mason, Horace Walpole, Lord Morning- 
ton, Mr Crisp, Mr Greville, Lady Crewe, Mr Bewlej, Mr 
Griffith, Mr Cutler, Mrs Le Noir, Lord Macartnej, Lord 
Lonsdale, Duke of Portland, Mr Canning, Mr Windham, 
Mr Wesle), Mr La Trobe, Mr Walker, Mr Burke, Mr 
Malone, Sir J Reynolds, Mr Seward, Kit Smart, Mrs 
Piozzi ”] — “ Here I had the full expectation of detail, anec- 
dote, description, and conversation, such as to manifest these 
characters in the brilliant light of their own fame, and to 
show our dear father the caressed, sought, honoured and 
admired fnend of such a constellation , for such he was, and 
as much loved and esteemed as if he had been the universal 
patron of them all ’ Again she felt sore disappointment 
For man) )ears Dr Bumey had been too bus) to do more 
than register in his pocket books the first day of meeting 
each particular star of this constellation He had trusted the 
rest (all besides the where, and the when) to a future time of 
leisure, which came onl) when his memory was impaired 
For his kind intentions towards them, antiquaries, at least, 


1 It was Madame D'Arblay's custom to wnte Dr Johnson’s name m 
large letters. 11 The bnlhant light of their own lame ” no longer mam 

fests "the whole of this constellation.” Some of the stars now need 
notes to explain their manner and degree of brightness. 
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mL pie Dr l f u »c\ the r \\t P Inic tint, imhc 

.‘id P \rbh\ pit it out of the power of in) om. 

iMliini rmU't or rcii't h* r jml f emi nt \\ itliout blaming 
hi' 11 c incline to a, nt i. 1 un with tin. piteous jrnturc 
’k Vc t \ of in i ,eil 1 nnci !n.mhng our busts aftcrlmus, 
Mill l'i v s af.ir hip', of pqr.rs “wuhng painfull), hbori 
oisl\ wading' throttcli on note of appointment, ortmila 
tun which Ik' father lnd tut tauud, otn j>ocJ <_t bool 
in \ huh Ik. Inil mult uitrif * and tin. twehe folio aolumes 
of h i nilobiognph), our provoked fancv leasts to, It) 
rqy. 1 tn ( , tint tin. a juxt of tin. 'iconcl fift\ jnrs of this 
luiturv towards such records is In before htr is fir from 
Ixjiu tint of the first lift) J ho'e "nurser) tales might 
now N. called 1 oik lore, those accounts of obscure people 
m La nn and Norfolk, materials for Jnrntnc of the nnmiers 
and customs of a town and count) which, not long ago, lnd 
strongh marked ims of their own, and the trim), or 
tedious details of Dr Hume) s ear’) daas in the Lit) of 
Lonuon, facts precious to tiiose for whom he meant them,-- 
that is, to losers of anecdote, antiquaries, and e\en historians 
The Memoirs of I)r Burnt) are now rather consulted than 
read, but as the book is in the Jamdon I ibrar), as well as 
in all permanent subscription libraries and in many private 
libraries of its time, we need not draw much from it K.atbcr 
we would add to it a little b) quoting a few anecdotes from 


1 Tbe first leaf of what appears to ln\c been Dr Burners pocket 
booh for 1791, has been preserved, owing to his daughter’s having 
wnilcn some of her own Memoranda upon it 

Lndcr “ Mfworasduws, Odsfkv itioss and affotntmeHts , in 
/ aruar j, 1 79 1,” January I, Saturda), Dr Burne) has entered — 

“ Miss Dillon Dec r 14 11 ' 1790. dine nt 

Lad) Banks 14 Robson’s. 

Acct begun June 5 of last year ” 

Under “Sunda) 2 — 

Seward &. fam'r part), 

Haydn arrises in England ” 
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might now be called “clover all round," that is, he was 
agreeable, w ittj , an admirable dancer and as good a player 
on the violin as a painter, but with much of that want of 
perseverance, and concentration of mind, that being “every- 
thing by turns, and nothing long,” about him, which was the 
older meaning of the word “ dissipation ’ We know not 
when his wife died, leading several children Next he 
married Ann Cooper, a Shropshire young lad), not without 
mone) Haring nine children living out of fifteen (of the 
two marriages), he was at last forced to stick to some one 
"a) of earning monev, and chose portrait-painting He 
settled at Chester, leaving his last born child, Charles (who 
was twan with a girl, Susannah), at nurse in the village of 
Condor er, four miles from Shrewsbury There, the boy 
was left for twelve or thirteen ) ears This was b) no 
means an injury to him, his foster mother, Dame Ball, 
being a simple, kind creature, who loved him, and whom he 
quitted “in an agony of grief” It was, perhaps, to his 
(apparent) abandonment in a village that he owed the 
vigorous health which enabled him afterwards to give lessons 
in music from eight in the morning until eleven at night, 
then write until four in the morning, and rise at seven, 1 * * * — 
yet live to be eighty -eight Such a brain as his could scarcely 
hav e been idle anywhere, or at any age, and such a rector 
as that of Condovcr, during the whole time of Burney's stay 
m it, was the very man to quicken its activit) 

The Reverend George Lluellyn, who had rn his youth 
been a page to Charles II , 5 was “ a liv ely Welshman, active 


1 This is taking Ins lessons at their greatest number, r t , during the 

London season, which ended after the king’s birthday (the 4 th of June), 

but it came to the same thing all the year round, as Dr Burney was at 

work m his study when not teaching 

5 This transition from the antejoom, or even the back stairs, to the 
- church seems to have been not uncommon In the Wentworth Papers, 
alady in Queen Anne’s reign is “ most concerned at that things cat tut 
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in all his pursuits, i man of wit, and taste m the fine arts, 
fond of music, who had fitted his house with great taste, and 
had man) good pictures, but 'pent more time in gardening 
than he did in an) thing else” Mr Lludl)n liked “ Uic 
Dutch manner of la)ing out gardens,” with jew trees cut 
into shapes, he liked not William of Orange, but was hand 
m-glcne with the Shropshire Jacobite leader (Eynaston 
Corbett, M P ), and in 1715 sheltered rebels m his rector)’ 
“ Ihe Whigs called him a Jacobitica), musical, mad Welsh 
parson ’ 1 

He had known Henry Purcell well enough to be able to 
supply Dr Blow with more than thirty or Purcell’s settings 
of music to words, when Blow brought out the “Orpheus 
Britanrucus,” 3 so that between him and the eldest half- 
brother of little Charles (James Burne), organist then, and 
for many a year aftenvards, of St Margaret’s, Shrewsbury), 
the child was little likely to lack music We assume that 
some one must have minded his learning, as he got on very 
quickly at Chester Grammar School, and cannot have been 
there more than from three to four years, 3 which, of course, 
was not long enough for scholarship, but w as long enough 


pages they are what she has never been used to. lYhen they 
have done with them, she 11 make them all parsons.” Mr Lluellyn was 
perhaps a relation of “ Luellin,” a Clerk of the Council in 1659-do, and 
a comrade of Samuel Pepys whom we hnd dining with Pepys at a 
cook shop, and also at “ I lenten, a place of entertainment m Old Palace 
V ard ” 

1 The quotations are from Dr Bumej 

5 The first volume of Purcell's “vocal composiUons” appeared in 
1698, a new edition of it and a second volume were publisher! in 1702, 
which Mr Lluellyn aided with his help, and a third volume in 1705 

1 WnUng to Fanny in August/ 1797, Dr Burney says, “ I ran about 
Chester, the rows, walls, cathedral, and castle, as familiarly as I could 
have done fifty years ago, vasiled the Free School, where I hie, hire, 
hos'd it three or four years, and the Cathedral, where I saw and heard 
the first organ I nr touched ” 
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to give him some clue to it At Chester School, he was 
onl) once punished it was for prompting n friend When 
about fourteen, the Cathedral organist, who was a pupil of 
Dr Blow, had a fit of the gout In a few days, he taught the 
musical school bo), Burney, to phy chants enough “to 
keep the organ going ” 

The following extract shows young Bumej on his first 
| approach to Handel “ When Handel went through Chester, 
on his naj to Ireland, this >ear, 1741/ I was at the Public- 
School in that city, and ver) well remember seeing him 
smoke a pipe, over a dish of coffee, at the Exchange Coffee 
house, for being extremely curious to see so extraordinary a 
man, I watched him narrow ly so long as he remained in 
Chester, which, on account of the wind being unfavourable 
for his embarking at Parkgate, was several days During 
this time,' he applied to Mr Baker, the organist, my first 
music master, to know whether there were an) choirmen in 
the Cathedral who could sing at sight, as he wished to prove 
some books that had been hastily transcribed, by tr>ing 
the choruses which he intended to perform in Ireland Mr 
Baker mentioned some of the most likely singers then in 
Chester, and among the rest, a printer of the name of 
Janson, who had a good base voice, and was one of the best 
musicians m the choir At this time, Harr) Alcock, a good 
player, was the first violin at Chester, which was then a very’ 
musical place, for besides public performances, Mr Pre- 
bendary Prescott had a weekly concert, at which he was 
able to muster eighteen or twenty performers, gentlemen 
and professors A time was fixed for this private rehearsal 
at the Golden Falcon , where Handel was quartered, but, 
alas 1 on trial of the chorus in the Messiah, ‘ And nnth his 


1 This was after the bad reception of “The Messiah,” upon its first 
performance, owing- to a cabal against him among “many great per 
sonages whom he had offended” in London “ Dulness,” says the 
Dunciad, “drove him to the Hibernian shore ” 
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strifes zee are haled' — poor Janson, after repeated attempts, 
failed so egregiously, that Handel let loose his great bear 
upon him , 1 * and after swearing in four or fit e languages, 
cried out in broken English 1 You shcauntrel tit not you 
dell me dat y ou could sing at soite 3 ’ ‘ Yes, sir,’ say s the 
printer, ‘and so I can, but not at first si&ht’ ’ 

Soon afterwards Charles Burney is found at Shrewsbury 
as a pupil in music of his half brother, the organist, learning 
French, and to play upon the violin, from “ little Matteis,” 
who (in Burneys mature opinion) plated Corelli’s solos 
better than any one whom he ever heard afterwards At 
sixteen, Charles was the future Doctor m little learning 
etery thing that any one would teach him, and “helping 
himself” to what he was not taught He wrote, taught, 
tuned instruments, and copied “a prodigious quantity of 
music ” for his brother He says that he tried to “keep up 
the little Latin he had learned,” to impro\e his hand 
writing, and to compose He does not tell us what he com- 
posed, but it seems to lia\e been prose, verse, and music 
He read much, and though angling with fervour, it was 
with a book in his pocket 

He heard Mr Felton and Dr William Hates play on his 
brother’s organ He admired them, and they encouraged 
him 3 “Thenceforward, he went to work with an ambition 
and fury that would hardla allow him to eat or sleep ’ 


1 His * great bear ” of a temper 

“ Handel, as famed for manners as a pig. 

Enraged, upon a time, pull d off his wig. 

And flung it plump in poor Cuzzoni s face, 

Because the little Syren missed a grace " 

Peter Pindar, Ode uf on One 

See p. xxi, for another instance of Handel’s letting ‘ loose his great 
bear ’’ 

' “The Ret William Felton was a performer of considerable 

merit on the organ, and published a set of concertos for that instrument. 
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been much less amiable and united by affection than his 
children and their cousins But then there were so man) 
of them, that life was a struggle to live There could not 
have been much amiss in his earl) life, as the enthusiasm of 
Dr Burney for “ old Shrewsbury ” was a subject of pleasantry 
among those who knew him, and to dwell on Condover, and 
sing the songs of his dear old nurse, with an imitation of 
her tones, and the expression of her face, his delight e\en 
to his old age. 

In 1819 Mrs Piozzi writes to Sir James Fellowes, that 
Sir Baldwin Leighton is “a true Salopian, who, though well 
. acqua inted with both hemispheres, delights in talking only 
of Shrewsbury He will now end his life where he began, a 
mile from his fa\ounte spot, — a pretty spot enough, but its 
power over a soldier of fortune like General Leighton, or a 
full minded man like m) friend, the first Dr Burne) , is 
really to its credit 1 When the last-named fnend had occa- 
sion to kiss his majesty’s hand two or three times within 
two or three years, I remember the wags saying, ‘Wbj, 
Bumey takes the King’s hand, sure, for Shrewsbury-braw n , 
he puts it so often to his lips ’ ” The jest sounds like one 
of Mrs Thrale’s own, but Dr Bumey does really seem to 
have translated an Italian word, “ mostacaolo ,” as “ sinrnel ” 
in order to have the pleasure of bringing Shrewsbury into a 
note in his “ Life of Metastasio ” This note explains that 
“ mostacaolo is a cake made at Naples, of flour, sugar, 
eggs, and sweet wane, which is very different from a 

Shrewsbury simnel, which is a rich plum-cake, inclosed in 
an impenetrable case, or crust, made of flour and water, and 
coloured with saffron, which preserves it from injury and 
decaj in the longest io)ages to the most remote parts of 
the globe ” 


1 In the life of Charles Darwin we may observe Shrewsbury as re 
turning the same power of attraction 
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more than made up for her brother’s negligence. Her house 
in Scotland Yard, was the resort of “ aits, poets, and men of 
letters ” She made Burney welcome to it, and known to 
them The rest was done by his modest and pleasing man- 
ners, great liveliness, and quick intelligence At her house 
he gamed the friendliness of Thomson and Gamck. There 
he again met Handel Burney pauses m his volume on the 
Handel Commemoration of 1 784, to tell us, that “ after my 
first amial in London, 1744, he” [Handel] “was seldom 
absent from the benefit for Decayed Musicians and their 
Families, and I have sometimes seen him at the Playhouses, 
the Opera, and at St Martin’s church, when Mr Kelway 
played the organ Besides seeing Handel, myself, at 

his own house, in Brook-Street, and at Carlton-House, where 
he had rehearsals of his Oratorios, by meeting him at Mrs 
Cibber’s, and at Frasi’s, who was then my scholar,’ I 
acquired considerable knowledge of his pnvate character, 
and turn for humour He was very fond of Mrs Cibber, 
whose voice and manner had softened his seventy for her 
want of musical knowledge At her house, of a Sunday 
evening, he used to meet Quin, who, in spite of native rough- 
ness, was very' fond of music Yet the first time Mrs Cibber 
prevailed on Handel to sit down while he was present (on 
which occasion I remember the great musician played the 
o\ erture in Siroe, and delighted us all w ith the man ellous 
neatness with which he played the jig, at the end of it), 
Quin, after Handel was gone, being asked by Mrs' Cibber, 
whether he did not think Mr Handel had a charming hand ? 
replied, ‘ A hand. Madam 1 you mistake, it ’s a foot ’ * Poh 1 

pohl’ says she, 1 has he not a fine finger?’ ‘ Toes, by G , 

Madam 1 ’ Indeed, his hand was then so fat, that the 


1 Signora Giulia Frasi appeared in London in 1743 Slie chieflj sang 
Handel s compositions \ et, though Dr Burney writes as if Frasi was hts 
scholar in 1744, "hen he was himself in pupilage, it is more likel) that 
it was later on, w hen he was his own master 
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but “ not n tery delicate one,” “ cried out * What Mr Cnsp 
is it? Is it Sam?’ ‘Yes, ma’am,’ said I, staring at her 
familiarity ‘What,’ cried she again, ‘do you know little 
Sam Crisp?’ ‘I don't know for little' returned I, much 
surprised ‘ but he is the most intimate friend I have in the 
world, and the dearest Do_yw/ know him then?’ ‘Do I? 
yes, very well, I hate known little Sam Crisp this long 
while ’ ‘ I can’t imagine,’ cried I, half affronted at her man- 
ner of naming him, ‘why you should so little him, I know 
not any one thing in the world in which he is little ,' — 
neither in head nor heart, — neither in understanding, per- 
son, talents, nor mind ’ ‘ I fancy, ma’am,’ said Miss Leigh, 
‘you hardly mean the Mr Crisp Miss Burney does ’ 1 1 mean 
Sam Cnsp,’ said she, ‘ The Greemvich Traieller’ This 
appeased me, and we cleared up the mistake” But not 
wholly was Fanny appeased, as on the next day, when she 
first saw Mr Bowdler, the “ very worthy ” husband of this 
inelegant person, she describes Mr Bowdler as being “an 
extremely little man, much less than Sam Cnsp, I assure 
you, Mrs Bowdler”’ ' 

“Little Sam Cnsp,” who had withdrawn from business 
for the last fourteen years of his life, paid the owners of the 
Greenwich stage-coach y£z7 yearly, for what “The Gentle 
man’s Magazine ” calls his “ daily amusement of ndmg m the 
coach from London to Greemvich, and returning in it immedi- 
ately ”* He acted on “ his favourite motto pro botio publico , 
and with the least ostentation performed many generous and 
charitable actions, w hich w ould hat e dignified a more ample 
fortune He was the institutor of the Lactanum in St. 
George’s Fields, and selected the Latin mottoes for the 


1 He may i i a \ e had some early association with Greenwich, as 
Edvard Cnsp, who died in 1690, had “lands, messuages, and tene 
ments, satuate m East Greenwich,” was the Master of the Trinity 
House at Greenwich, and in the commission of the pence for Middlesex, 
Surrey, and Kent 
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made the old kindl) will of a prosperous, godly nvui, runcm 
btnng all Ins kinsfolk, all his uift,\i kinsfoll , Ins city tom 
pan), and the “poorc people of the tow ne of Marshefieltle, ' 
in which he was born, and where, with his brother, he had 
founded almshouses He died in 16:15, the > ( - ar his 
shrievalty, that )ear in which Charles I, dissohed his first 
Parliament 

Would that we had ample room to tell of his eldest eon, 
“ Capitame Nicholas Crisp, llsquicr,’ Charles l,s “faithful 
farmer" of the Customs, and raiser of mone) , that nd\cn 
turous merchant who “opened and settled the Guinea trade 
and built there the Castle of Coromandinc”, that galliot 
Cavalier, that daring “Admiral of Sea Pi rats,” who raised a 
squadron of ships as well as a regiment for his King, 1 * 3 * who 
pawaied for the King Ins collar of rubies, 1 trafheked for him, 
plotted and was in exile for him, whose spirit and whose 
fortune no fines or plundering b) Parliament could sensibly 
daunt or diminish In words, 5 which his son, Sir Thomas, 


1 Tins is from the title of a port) pamphlet against Sir Nicholas, in 
the Bodleian Libnr) “ Carolus I Rex Anglia, n copic of the King s 
Commission to Sir Nicholas Cnspe, mol mg him Admiral of the Sea 
Pirals, Mi) 0 ” 410, London, 1645 Crisp had a commission to c<|uip 
not less than fifteen ships of war, to which the King gas e power to make 
prues This squadron kept the Kings communications with the 

Continent open, and exchanged the Kings tin and wool for arms and 
ammunition 

3 The very “carcnnct of large Imlas rubies, with a great diamond," 
which lung James took from his dusty old gre) hat, which it “en 
circled,” in order to “opignornte, pledge, or la) in wad,” for two hun 
dred pounds, to George Heriot, sn)ing, “Here — here — )e have had 
these in pledge for a larger sum, ye mild Lcvitc that )e are Keep 
them in gage, till I gie )e back the siller out of the nest subsidy ’ The 
very “amelia" which are restored to the King by Richie Moniplies, in 

“The Fortunes of Nigel ” 

3 In bis own epitaph in the church of St Mildred, Bread Street of 
which the Crisp family held the advowson Sir Thomas was a fir.t 
cousin of our Mr Cnsp’s grandfather 
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wrote with pride, Sir Nicholas was an “ ould fTaithfull sen ant 
to King Charles the ffirst, and King Charles the second, for 
whom he suffered ver} much, and lost one hundred thousand 
pounds in their sen ices, but was repaied in a great measure 
by King Charles the second his justice, and bounty, and is 
here mentioned bj his executor as a gratefull acknowledge- 
ment ” This repay ment wall appear not the least notable fact 
m the life of Sir Nicholas After the Restoration he was 
made a baronet, his ceaseless ener gy was then turned to im- 
proving brick-making, paper-miils, powder mills, water-mills, 
eta His desires 1 11 pro bono publico ” were on a grander scale 
than those of Samuel Crisp, “the Greenwich traveller” He 
troubled the mind of Sir Richard Browne, sometime English 
Minister in Pans, by planning a wet-dock at Deptford, to 
hold “ two hundred sail of ships ” He treated with Browne’s 
son-in law, Mr Evelyn, at Sayes Court, and brought him up 
to London “about a vast design of a mole to be made for 
ships in part of his grounds at Sayes Court ” ’ To complete 
the multiform Sir Nicholas, he was met, with the other 
Farmers of the Customs, b) Mr Pepys at Woolwich m 


1 “The vast design ’ of Sir Nicholas was baffled. The Admiralty 
was “talked over” The Duke of Yorl visited Mr Evelyn’s "poor 
habitation, and viewed such things as” [he] “had to entertain his 
curiosity”, caused Mr Evelyn to dine with him, at the Treasurer of 
the Navy s house, with the Duke of Ormond, and several lords, then 
they viewed some of Mr Evelyn’s grounds, and “ laid aside the project 
of a receptacle for ships as a fancy of Sir Nicholas Cnsp’s ” Crisp’s 
design was to use some crown lands which it was found afterwards bad 
been granted to Sir Richard Browne, (whose only child was Evelyn’s 
wife, and brought the Deptford property to that familyj') for his “mole” 
and “wet dock” or “sasse,” which were parts of the same plan We 
are (old that the Evelyn family still hold the ground concerning which 
Sir Nicholas had “a fancy f as Mr Evelyn wrote, or as Clarendon 
would have written, one of “his own sprightly inclinations and resolu 
tions ” The loyalty of Sir Richard Browne was but that of a convert, 
the loyalty of Mr Evelyn had been inactive m time of need, so that 

they may well have been perturbed 
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1662 when Pepys found them to he “very grave, fine 
gentlemen ”, — “very good compam ”, — whom lici as “very 
glad to know ” 

Samuel Crisp, next brother to Sir Nicholas uxs probably 
concerned with him 111 what the King and Sir Nicholas 
called “a Commission of Array ”, the Parliament named it 
a plot to seize the City of London Samuel s estate u is 
sequestered Tobias, the third sunning son of Lilts was 
like /11s brothers, liorn in Milton’s Bread Street, in 1602, a 
few years before Milton He was of Eton, of Cambridge, 
and of Oxford, and rector of Brinkworth, in Hampshire, 
when the Cml \\ ar began He had married Man, daughter, 
and, m the end, heiress, of Rowland W ilson, citizen of 
London, and vintner, who seems to bare been in Sir Nicholas 
Crisp’s Guinea Company, but was the reverse of him in 
politics, being a member of the Long Parliament, and (in the 
fatal y ear 16489) one of the Council of State 1 his con 
nexion maj have sometimes saved the person of Sir Nicholas 
at the cost of his purse. In the same month of the same 
year 1 that the King raised his standard at Nottingham, 
Tobias (who was “ Puntanmcally affected”), “ to avoid the 
msolencies of the soldiers, especially of the Cavaliers, for 
Whom he had but little affection, retired to London 

Tobias had little “luck’ alive, or dead Shunning frays 
in Hampshire, he preached himself into worse m London, 
where he was “baited by fift\ t'uo opponents in a grand dis 
pute concerning freeness of grace.” “By which encounter, 
which was eagerly managed on his part, he contracted a 
disease which brought him to his grave ” That is to say, in 
the heat and the crowd, he was infected by the smallpox, 
of which he died on the 27th of February, 1642 The con 
troversy raged long after his demise On the publication of 
a volume of his sermons after his death, the Westminster 


1 August, 1642 


3 Anthony Wood 
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to lus grandchildren his bad debts, namely, what “the 
Crowne of Portugnll’’ and King Charles II owed him 
When his grandson, Samuel Crisp, died/ in 1703, the) were 
still unpaid I he first Samuel (1) describe 1- himself in his 
will, madem 1701, as being then in his “sivty nynth >earc,” 
and “the last surviving son of Dr iobias Crisp " He had 
lived at Clapham m a pious and wealth) way, much as the) 
who were called “ the Clapham Sect ” (or Set) did after him 
His second son Samuel (2), seems to have received more 
than the rest His eldest, Phcasaunt, a merchant, who died 
at Bomba), had provision made for him, but was reminded 
that he “married Mr Dolms’ daughter" without his father's 
consent, or even Ins knowledge, that his father had lent 
him money “in lus straits,” which he had promised to repa) 
to his )ounger brothers when he was worth four thousand 
pounds, and that he had borrowed a picture of “the 
Madona,” which his father bequeathed to him, secmingl) 
because Phcasaunt showed no signs of returning it His 
father also leaves him his own “ pocket biblc of fort) four 
)eares vse, hopeinge that he will make a good vse of it” 
Samuel, the second son, has the biblc of Dr Tobias “ M) 
fiather’s bible, printed, 1631, in the margent of which from 
1675, to 1680, I made annotations from 1st Connthians to 
the end ” Four )ounger sons and a daughter are left more 
less cunous bibles, some of them annotated To one of 
them, Stephen, “to furnish him somewhat m the blessed 
worke of the ministry,” the testator sa)s, “I give all my 
manuscripts of Hebrew and Greek in my three times writing 


only child of Tobias, who received a legacy from his uncle, Sir Nicholas 
this silence concerning the rest, with other circumstances, persuades us 
that the other children of Tobias were dissenters Samuel Crisp's share 
of the Merton estate was, tn the end, sold by his grandson, our “ Daddy ” 
It may be noted, -that although the land came to the Crisps from Row 
land Wilson, there had been Crisps settled in the neighbourhood from 
the time of Henry VI l L 
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swollen bj gout, his handwriting is remarkable for its deli* 
cac) The Puritanism of Tobias, and tiie Nonconformity of 
his son Samuel, had become feeble in the second Samuel, 
there was no sign of it in “ Dadd) ” He heard l nnnclli, 
Senesino, and Cuzaom with rapture, and dwelt on their 
praise in the time of Agujari, Gabnelh, and Pacclueroti He 
lot ed Shakespeare and Moliere, admired Fielding and Smol 
lett, thought little of Richardson, considered Dr Johnson n 
better talker than writer, and set Mrs Montagu at naught' 
As became a man of wat, he supped wath Quin, and had 
been intimate with Garrick As a man of fashion, he knew 


Street, and buj “two ermine point*, the shortcut and stiffest” *he can 
get, lie before ns The) end thus 

“ I'll paj Pannikin in moncj and jou m lose 

" \ our honoured dadd}, 

“S Cnsr 

“ Chesmgton, July 6, 1778 ” 

Below this, Fann) runs on to Susy, ‘“Honoured, quotha?’ says I 
‘ hj, an't I? ' says he ' Suppose you <iry, says I, ‘ it don't become 
you to say it ' ‘Oh yes, it does, — and to think it too ’ ’ ” 

1 Mr Crisp wntes thus to Fann> in 1778 "I ha\e read Evelina 
over again, and if there is not more true sterling Genius in 3 pages of 
that work than in all Richardson s nineteen \olumes put together I do 
hereby in form acknowledge myself to be the most tasteless of courteous 
or uncourtcous Readers However such an authority as Dr Johnsons 
is not to be slighted , for which reason, I don t care if I do throw away 
a little in tumbling him o\er now and then, and try if I can find any 
thing to alter my opinion of so many years standing I think there were 
4 sol of Pamela — the two first, and then 2 more of Pamela m high life 
— such high life I — S of Clarissa, and 7 of Sir C. Grandison ” Else 
where, he speaks of “ Pamela ” as “ poor stuff, — as it is, to my mind, 
at least ” Of Mrs. Montagu, he wntes to Fanny, in 17S0, “ I believe 
I have told you of several letters the Duchess of Portland showed me of 
hers formerly, (for I had no acquaintance wath herself,) so full of 
affectation, refinement, attempts to philosophize, talking metaphysics — 
m all which particulars she so bewildered and puzzled herself and her 
readers, and showed herself so superficial, nay, really ignorant in the 
subjects she paraded on — that in my own private mind s pocket book, I 
set her down for a vain, empty, conceited pretender, and little else.” 
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th- t 'rr t f i 1 'iiV of J’n ili »! md Mt< Hrlim, lirf 
ft cod, i nl ihr- fnrjxl of hi' cVrs* -o' r Hr m' intirinic 
wtdt thr lv mtiftil Mini <*iitiiun„ in’! hrr hti Inml, 1 ,/ird 
(’\i\vnti \nioii r * n’ltcr Him «>' Iclto s lie iu fricndl) wph 
Ow rn Pinh <1, r, *‘n nnn of „'■»*! r-ntc, not unknown to 
the Mtjv-s** ' i well is nuh ! ollrltfoillr md /us it, who 
p o'nlth cal'r-d «o nr of the r>'hr J "f syn"' ^T r f ti p, in 
tilt nod of i’ll Ii't miitur}, im 1 " iV/V»fr, Hid i 
*' cuti <e ” < . cv lilt nod (t r c\ ilk * friend', tcmtl, ridiculed 
O' chid him for hunting hi )ning lliirne) s Inqisichord 
when then would fain hue Ind him go i hunting He guided 
the clever ind intrusting Ini) Humm b) the esj>cricncc of l \ 
hind hearted mm twents inn his elder 

His ji’iv 1 Virpnn, winch Ins hern represented ns the 
mini thing in Ins life, vrts no' arted until lie w ls fort) -tight, 
although Ivcemi mme \cirs tidier Whether in) less 
shadow) iffcction than lus lose for // warmed those )cirs of 
which we knot nothing, nnM hi left to conjecture lie 
tells I aim) in 1778,1111! ‘ Moils finite (an intimite and 
most infmitth igreible old friend of mint, long since dead), 
when I usd to desire her to lose me i greitdeil, would ti), 
'IstoL ye San, J hav- this much stock cf lory ly w,’ putting 
out her little finger, 'and / can afford you so much,' measur- 
ing off |>erlnps half the length of her mil, ‘ and I think that s 
fre'ty fair' I thought so too, ind uis well content, — but 
what shall I do with you who hive so man) to content? 

Well, / must do as / wi, and that is the very nuthook 
humour of it" * 

Now, to lx. "well content" with the little lose Moll) 
could spare him, shows that it was her friendship thut he 

1 e<> writes George Colman, ihe joungcr, of Owen Cambridge. 

1 Mr Cnsps quotations are more ready than exact What Corporal 
Isym does say is — 

“ Be adsis’d, sir, and pass good humours I will sa) 'Marry strap' 
with jou if you run the nuthoohs on me that js Ihe scry note of r ” — 
Merry /Brier cf K'tndscr, Act 1, Scene I 
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soon became seriously ill from work, stud), and city air, and 
happening to be offered the post of organist at Lynn Regis, 
accepted it at the end of 1750, or beginning of 1751, being 
advised to live in the country by Dr Armstrong, the poet, 
who was his physician Mrs Burney was left in London for 
nursery reasons, and did not join him until some months 
before the birth of her daughter Trances, on the 13th of 
June, 1752 

Frances received the Chnstian name of her godmother, 
Mrs Greville, 1 from the Reverend Thomas Pyle, perpetual 
curate of St. Nicholas, m Ann Street, L>nn, a chapel of ease 
to St Margaret’s Church, of which church in the end he 
became the something short of orthodox “ minister ” Be 
tween 1706 and 1718 he had preached six pamphlets in 
support of the succession of the House of Hanover, which 
he published under the name of sermons He had “en- 
gaged” in the Bangonan controversy m aid of his friend 
Hoadley, who made him a residentiary prebendary of Salis- 
bury Owing to his merits and efforts, his three sons had an 
almost fabulous amount of church preferment Thus that 
Fanny was to spend her life among people of more or less 
note,' was foreshown even at her baptism 

The port of Bishop’s Lynn (the name was changed to 
King’s Lynn when Henry VIII WTested it from the see of 
Norwich) has lost consequence since the growth of Grimsby 
and Kingston upon Hull It was a town of merchants who 
imported wine, and of brew'ers who exported beer, chiefly to 
the Baltic, a town where the venturous settled, to rise if 
they could into the powerful corporation, a town of high 


case with Dr Burney’s dying on his birthday The change of style 
must be reckoned. 

1 Sheridan’s “Critic” was dedicated to Mrs Greville She left a 
fragment of a novel, which her daughter, Lad} Crewe, wished Fann) 
to complete. Fanny says, “It has much spirit, knowledge of human 
nature, and gaiet} in most of its parts.” 
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pmscs on the wiy fntnct.il ltcrlm md I'olsdim to say tint 
“the rand n llmiuch i d< tp running ymi, like tin 
woM juris of Vorfolk md ‘mffolk, where there ire no turn 
p kes " On such roids 1 m tnirt Ihgey picked her mi 
while her ntv;t< r studied Itilnn jxxin on her hick, with i 
dictionary of his own compiling in one pocket (>f his great 
cant, md hit commonplace. in>oi in mother If “looking 
iround him in I,inn, he mt med to tee i void,' visits to 
Houghton, Holklnm, Rainlnm, md I elbrig, with occn 
sional letters from Mr md Mr. (treulle md Mr Crisp, 
new friendship 1 , with Mr Hi)cs md Mr Ikwky, and m 
approach bv 1 < tiers to l)r Johnson much reidtn., nnd mmy 
pjpils, i liappv home md returning hcillh, nude up for the 
lo^s of London His children, busnn md Chirks, were born 
in Lynn, which he did not lease before 1760 

Meanwhile, Mr Crisps traged) of “ \ irgmii ” hid been 
played at Drury Lane Theatre on the 35th of I ehruarj, 

1 75 1 ) 

It was with tenderness towards that pliy which had been 
so dear to Mr Crisp, tint the Editor untied his manuscript 
of “ Virginia ' , with regret that she found all that she could 
admire was the conspicuous beaut} of the penmanship, — 
the delicac) of the text written in the Italian hand, the ex 
quisite neatness of the writing of the foot notes from Lny 
(printed with the pen) with which Mr Crisp hid fortified the 
text It put her in mind of Rousseau’s care for the beauty 
of the manuscript of his “ Nouvclle Helofse,' 7 and of how he 
- tied it with blue nblnds Lying on the dainty writing was 
a single small quarto leaf of another tragedy upon “Vir 
gmia," which had been printed exactly one hundred years 
before that of Mr Cnsp Had he kept it before him as a 
warning, or as an example? If it had been the key which 
had given him the note, no voice of his century could sus 
tam it. In three lines on that black old leaf was more force 
than in Mr Cnsp’s five acts, for it was from the “Appius 
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and Virginia "of the grunt pott of "Vittoria Corombona ' 
nnd "The Duchess of Mnlf> ’’ ' 

From n single scene of Mr Crimp's "Virginia" as given 
in “ The Gentleman’s Magazine," Macaulay had divined 
that "the whole piece was one blemish " Not even Ma 
enulay could exaggerate the flatness of the plot, the feeble 
conception of character, the weakness of dictum We fe cl 
almost as if criticising our own father, hut truth is mighty 
and must prevail, yet we were hent upon admiring our 
" Daddy’s \ irginn,” // it were possible The jwthos of 
the play, “the pity of it,” lay in Mr Crisp’s having felt so 
warmly and strongly without having naturally or by nc 
quisition, a power to make others feel, adequite in any wise 
to his aim and end Ills heart had burned within hull when 
he read and wrote of the piteous story of Virginia, ns it 
burned within him in his oldest days, when the combined 
fleets of France and Spain made a show of menace m the 
Channel, and he wished he were “ under ground rather 
than sco the insolent Bourbon trampling under foot this 
once happy island" To turn his tragedy may have seemed 
as pathetic as that of Webster, without the overflow of force 
or archaic yocositics of the previous century , not as what it 
resembles, the dry framework of "a theme,” filled by a 
schoolboy 

It was not below many eighteenth century tragedies, not 
duller, for instance, than the “ Zobeide ” of Mr Cradoek 
“ of Leicestershire, ’ or the “ Orphan of China ” of Arthur 
Murphy Nor is it correct to say with Madame D’Arblay, 
that it had a "catastrophe of a yea and nay character,” that 
it neither succeeded nor failed, or with Macaulay, that 
there was “a feeling that the attempt had failed ” Nine 


1 “Appms and Virginia,” by John Webster, was printed in 1654 
“Virginra,” by Samuel Crisp, acted and printed in 1754 Mr Djce 
was of opinion that Webster’s tragedy had been plajed long before 
1654, indeed that Webster was^ot alisc in thal jear 
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night. t!u.n hwvijn thru. author,' \y m.fiN, and not unity 
ph\s nn much linger In hn I pilogue, Gtrncl askid for 
little tno'c — 

Our ntitlinr hopes, tins tic! Ic poddev-, Afo, t, , 

W ttb c, "ill nnke, n lost, nine days ibodc, 

To present pleasure lie contracts Ins Men, 

And leases Ins future fame to time and )0U 1 

Nine were as tnan) as were ^cured for Tohmnn's “Irene ” 
Mr Cnsps ph\ “ran' .at least eleven nights at Drury I-anc, 
was reproduced at Coicnt Garden, as well as at Drurj I-anc, 
in his hfe.imc, v as reprinted (in 1778 and in 1 7S4), in collec- 
tions of standard English plays, from his own edition of 
“\irgima" in 175a fins, for tint time, was success If 
Mr Cnsp complained, what he must ha\c missed was that 
admiration from theadmire-d, which would base been sweeter 
than the applause of the pit of Garrick's bearing as “ \ tr 
gintus,’ of the working of hts countenance while silent, and 
of lus manner of saung “ Taou traitor /" \ct in all Ins 
letters which ve have seen, there is on)} a single sentence 
(that seized be Macaulay) which touches “Virginia,” and 
even that is indirect It mere!) supports a counsel to I ann) 
be his own experience Me could never have inferred from 
his letters, or the letters of others about him, that he had, or 
had liad, anj great trouble but the gout (which we believe 
to have been lus mam nuser}), if it were not for Fannj’s 
narrative, upon which Macaulaj founded his To her, who 
had heard Mr Crisp speak of “ Virginia," we must defer, but 
with a conviction that she herself would have “toned 
down” her picture had she known how much Macaulay 
v ould strengthen her outline and heighten her colouring 
His inferences from her words are not unfair, but a close 
examination (which the “Memoirs of Dr Burney ” require 
as to dates and the order of events) would have shown, that 


1 Game! himself wrote and spot e the Prologue to “\1rg1n1a", he 
also wrote the Epilogue, which was spoken by Mrs Cibber 
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in her sketch of Mr Crisp facts are so run together, that his 
withdrawal to Chesington appears as a result of the cold 
reception of a plaj acted in 1754, whereas it was due to 
considerations of income and health ten jcars or more later 1 2 * 
One single fragment of a letter from Mr Cnsp to her father 
is all of their correspondence that I annj has published It 
was written shortly before Mr Cnsp left England, to press 
Bumej to return to London This he was not able to do 
for some jears afterwards 

Mrs Bumej [Esther Sleepe] being the granddaughter of 
a Huguenot, French was almost as much her language as 
English She shared with her husband the pleasure and 
profit to be gained from books. She made a translation 
from Maupertuis, which her husband published, after her 
death, with his own “ Essay towards a Historj of Comets.” 

Among the three ladies in Lynn who read, she was the 
chief. The other two were Doll) "Voung, whom Esther 
Bumej wished Dr Bumej to many after her own death, 5 
and Mrs. Stephen Allen, whom he did marrj m the end 

\\ hile Mrs Burney was “ reading the best authors r with 
Hettj, Fannj was learning bj ear She was so slow m 
learning to read, that her sister Susan, who was between two 


1 Mr Cnsp to Mr Burney [Probablj written in 1756 or 7 ] 

*‘I hare no more to say, mv dear Borne), abont harpsichords, and if 
yon remain amongst your foggy aldermen, I shall be the more indifferent 
whether I hare one or not. Em really, among friends, is not settling 
at Lynn planting your youth, genius, hopes, fortune, &e., against a 
north wall? Can you erer expect npe, high flaroured fruit, from such 
an aspect? Tahe then, lour spare person your pretty mate, and 

tout brats, to that propitious mart,” [London] “ and 

* Seize the glorious, golden opportunity ’ 

■while you hare youth, spirits, and rigour to giTe fair play to yonr 
abilities, for placing them and yourself m a proper point of new And 
so I gire you my blessing 

“Samuei. Crisp ” 

2 She had a local reputation. Richards mentions her as “ the Intel 

hgent Miss "Voting” m his “History of Lynn ” 
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and three years the younger, could read before Fanny knew 
her letters, but m her own words to Hetty (1821), “ Well I 
recollect y our reading with our dear mother all Pope’s works 
and Pitt’s ‘ H£neid ’ I recollect you also spouting passages 
from Pope, that I learned from heanng you recite them 
before — many years before, I knew them myself ” Her dul 
ness seems to have been as superficial as the quickness of 
many children Her mother, who was never deceit ed by it, 
said she had no fear of Fanny,' when friends called the child 
“ the little dunce.” Nor does it appear that, after the dreary 
days of the alphabet and the copybook, anyone near to her 
thought Fanny dull She was looked upon as considerate, 
reflective, and wise above nature , as a fylentor rather than a 
dunce. Her diffidence had much share in her apparent 
dujness Diffidence ran in the family Dr Burney ’s polished 
manners concealed it , Fanny suffered from it through life , 
it has made her cousin Edward less known as a painter than 
he well deserved to be, and the two apparent exceptions, 
Fanny’s sister Charlotte and her cousin Richard, may hare 
been, 1 — one somewhat flippant, the other a coxcomb by 
design, — out of a well-known turn taken by excessive 
diffidence 

In 1760 the Burney family left Lynn for London, where 
the head of it soon became the music master most m re- 
quest, but his wife sickened in Poland Street, apparently 
after the birth of her fourth daughter, Charlotte As was 
the custom in cases of consumption, she was sent to “ Bristol 
Hot Wells,” (now called Clifton,) where she rallied. This 
change for the better did not last long She died, alter a 
short, severe illness, on the 28th of September,’ 1761 We 
are told that during their mother’s last days,' Iranny and 
Susan were sent to Mrs Shields, a friend of their family, who 
lned in Qaeen Square, to be out of the way , and it is added 
that, when told of the loss of her mother, “the agony of 
Frances’s gnef was so great, though she was not more than 
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nine jean old, that Mrs. Shi Vv iht-hned tl at -d-e 1_ad n \ r 
mtt with a rhi’d of sutlt )r»tt it’'' v> ' truic l !in" ' 

I)r Hu»ntV-li -mi- gnat, <> wa* h < fro f Nodmy •" 
known of h s i cat frn Hi fn r ’> d 5 thcr ut v n^' 

to clucr him, the (•arm Is h m,’ r<n jnrunu.lt Jn 1 Hr 
l’umti MtueUcd t ith 1m grief He * >i gh* 'Uin ta k d 1 1 
cult enough to cotijkJ hi' attuitio i * 111(1 made, V dm him, 
a (iro.e translation of Dante., {trite t |»vn, tiro m r i* 
became it i m not •’nion^’ the It than jrxnta which )u !u<! 
read with Ins h* her 

Anion,, Famij's {eijie^, the fo!lo«ing from Dr lUrnc', 
the first 

[UrvS>! le-ft 1 T, V I l?6.t 1’ 

1 or l is \ 

'ts l mn> ib ill Find 
1 1m I hue in 1111 ml 
Her liumb’e icque t \nd {ve 1 io~. 

Which .-aid if 1'<1 wme her 
A line ’(would debgh her 
And quite Inpps make hci cindnioa. 

1 m no such i churl 
'1 o <lcn) ni> dear girl 
So small and so trilling a fuotir, 
f or I alwaa s slul! In 
With her wish to comph. 

Though of nonsense 1 , happen to savo-r 

’Tho' little I S3), 

1 beg and I prn) 

That careful joull put these lines rare b\ 

For well they 1 !! succeed, 

Ifm) loicthc) should plead — 

So now s ouh c a letter to sw ear bi 

C 11 


1 \\ oodha), near hewburj, a “ most sweet pLee,” was the sunnier 
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"La nine n'<st pas n t/ie, n but it gave the pleasure it was 
meant to give. Fanny has numbered it, headed it, and 
endorsed it m childish round lnnd, then added, in old age, 
“from m> dear father, when I was ten years old ” Fanny’s 
next two numbered papers are letters from her father when 
in Pans, for the first time, on the occasion of taking her 
sisters Esther and Susan to school One begins thus “ I 
wnte to my dear Tann) to tell her grandmamas, to tell her 
aunts, to tell her uncles, to tell her cousins, to tell all fnends, 
that we are now at Pans r lis now Wednesday night the 
13th of June 1 I am just come from the Comick Opera, 
which is here called the Comtdie Ilaltctme , where I have 
been extremely well entertained, but am so tired with standing 
the whole time, which every one m the pit does, that I can 
hardly put a foot to the ground, or a hand to the pen ” His 
journey had been slow on account of one of those severe 
fevensh colds to which Susan was subject. She was, to all 
seeming, quite well when they left Calais about ten o’clock 
at noon on the previous Thursday, but so tired when they 
reached Boulogne at five, that they “ did not get into the 
chaise till near twelve o’clock, and lay at Abbeville, fifty- 
four miles from Boulogne ” Poor Susan was again indulged 
by rest m bed until near eleven, before posting to Amiens, 
thirty miles farther, to dine. They slept at Breteuil, next 
day, they dined at Clermont, and slept at that “very delight 
ful place, Chantilly ” On Monday night they reached the 
Hotel de Hollande, m Paris 3 When Dr Burney wTote, 
Susan was a little better, but he had been “excessively 
WTetched about her,” as she had had paroxysms of coughing, 
and of bleeding of the nose Indeed one reason for taking 
her to school in France was the hope that the air might 

dwelling of Dr Burney’s kind friend, Susannah Mina Arne/ (Mrs 
Cibberdjwho lived bnt three years after 1763 On her death, Garrick 
said, "Barry and I still remain, but Tragedy is dead on one side ” 

1 1764, Fanny’s twelfth birthday 

1 He desires to be addressed “Rue dtt Colomlner ” 
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strengthen her Dr Burney next sa>s, that Lady de Clifford, 
"ho lived below him in the hotel, “tearing we were Eng 
hsli, very kindly sent to desire to see us ” Tomorrow, or 
next day, he will “have some cloathes to appear among 
French people in ” He has found out his friend, Mr Strange,' 
[the great engraver,] and has been with Sir James Mac 
donald, “ not minding dress with my countrymen ” 

In the second letter, (which was written on the 17th and 
rSth of June,] Dr Burney informs Fanny that her sister 
Susan is a great deal better, but that he has made no progress 
towards finding a proper school for her and Hetty “ It turn; 
out far more difficult to find out a proper house for them 
than I had expected ” The next da) he has “ hopes of placing 
them much to his satisfaction ”, “it will cost a good deal more 
mone> ” than he expected, but he is “ now too far advanced 
to retreat ” Then comes a glimpse of Pans under Louis XV 
The morrow is “a great festival, when all the Streets and 
Churches will be hung with Tapestry, and the finest Pictures 
m the King’s Collections will be exposed There will be 
likewise Processions of the Clergy in all parts of the City 
Hett) and Susey have been out but ver> little >et, not having 
had proper Cloathes and indeed if the) had been ever so 
much dressed Sukey was unable to stir at Home or Abroad. 

I was on Sunday at the English Ambassador s Chapelj (Lord 
Hertford,) and saw there a great man) English People, 
among whom was M r Coleman, author of ‘ the Deuce is in 
him," etc., M r Vaillant the Bookseller,— M r Wilks, etc,— 

L d Beauchamp son to the Ambassador has been very cinl 
and has showed me the House w ch his Father Lord Hertford 
lives in, and for w' 6 his Lordship gives £Soo a) ear It is 
called THotel de Brancas, the name of a French Duke now 
living, and is the finest and best furnished and fitted up I ever 
saw M r Hume, Secretary to the Embassy, is likewise verv 


1 George Cotroan, the elder 
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1 Heir I nnm 

“ \ on nni't not am thing trn or 'r r< r ns 

ton hive mrvtt ties, from rk, because I im lnrdlj nwnkc 
)c JNpt nlks of hi' being n Beau, I n» Mire if you were 
to i c\ou’d miv I ins an old v onnn, but shorter, for papa 
C gd the fnour of I_nd> Clifford to Buy for me and Susey a 
silk thing a piece, and her Lath ship has Bought the silk for 
a Negligee for me, and a slip for Sul ey Mine was finish’d 
to night, and I hate had it on Tile Girls nt nine and ten 
years old vveare sacks and Coats here, and hate seen seaerall 
about my sire in Hoops, and if little Charley was here he 
might wear a Bag and Sword, for he wou’d be thought big 
enough ’ 


1 David Hume He kept up this friendship towards Dr Burney 

1 The word has t>ecn tom awaj 

3 The future Grech scholar was then, according to the received 
accounts, seven year^ old at the utmost, Susan was Ivctwecn nine and 
ten Hetty about fifteen, lie arc told that fanny was left at home, 1 * 3 
because Dr Burney feared that she had some prtdispo ltion to Ro 
mantsm, her grandmother bleepc, whom she much loved and revered, 
being (although the daughter of a Huguenot refugee, and the mother 
of an English Protestant daughter) herself a Roman Catholic This 
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“ I shall write often to you dear Fanny when we are plac’d, 
and am, in the most affec" manner, your Loving sister and 
Friend, 

“E Burney” 

Pans dispersed much of Dr Burney’s melancholy He 
began to read and write without an effort With the en- 
couragement of Garrick he translated the words and adapted 
the music of Rousseau’s little piece, “ Le Devin du Village,” 
for the English stage, under the infelicitous title of “The 
Cunning Man ” Hetty and Susan he left with Mmej St 
Mart, who had some English pupils of rank. Little Susan, 
in her tenth year, began what so far as we know was the first 
of the many Burney diaries None of it has been found, but 
a leaf exists which Susan, in a quaint, business like manner, 
styles an “Appendix to follow April 19, 1767, in my journal 
wntten in this year of our Lord, 1770” As m it Susan 
mentions Hetty’s marriage and her father’s journey to France 
and Italy, this must have been written in the latter half of 
1770 It is so delicately wntten that we could exclaim with 
Pacchieroti m later years — Come scrive bene quell a creatura! 
As to the composition, even in the year before, 1769, Fanny 
very truly wrote, “ that Susan’s letters would not disgrace a 
woman of forty ” It contains a summary of what had befallen 
her schoolfellows and the fnends, French and English, whom 
she left in Pans, not without a note that two of her English 
schoolfellows did not return Hetty’s call and her own when 
they came bach, not merely to England, but to Poland Street, 
where they as well as. the Burneys lived The leaf ends 
thus, “ I went to Chesington, Monday, Apnl 20 (1767), and 
wras conducted to the coach by my two elder sisters, and 
Cousin Dick. The company contained in the leather con 
veniency W’ere an old lady, and a young man who entertained 

t shows a state of things in which Roman Catholic members of Protestant 
families migrated from France rather than be parted from their nearest 
relations 
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me un *m'h?n lit ndu til< k it i mint of i pinion which 
he had n>rc’iii,l Air tm ’Mer Hum, whom lit saw it the 
itin 1 feu m' him to ht n liuiltinnt — hit tnmc Williams— 
i i him i ! cltur uvm mm I hue neur '•cui him 
< ace 

home Unit after the death of Mrs Burnet, Mr Crisp md 
Clnt.ts 1 -urntt me In accident at Hit house of their tom 
mon fit id Mr \ mtciu '1 he next th\ Mr Cusp vent to 
I’ohnd 's ret! and it once made nil tin. children his firm 
ft ends Such Ms their fenour, tint (ns the\ did in tfier 
ditsto their dear Mr Iuinuie) 1 mn> tnd Susan used to 
follow Mr Crisp “ jointK ' to the door, going" id e sup 
porters on each side, and utter losing a quarter of an 
ins.ant that t e could spend with him — our most bdo\ed 
Mr Crisp — who armed m our hearts the first, and took 
the place of alll 1 1 1 

lanntslote for l)r Burnt) was no ordm.arj filial lote, 
it was a passion Her lo)aItt, enthusiasm, and detotion 
extended from him to his friends, t\en to those least libel) 
to pletase a girl bee how she writes, for instance, of two 
able but tert ungainh men, — Christopher Smart and Mil 
ham Bewlct, the latter of whom was e\en repulsitc m 
appearance Mr Cnsp, a handsome, agreeable, highl) bred 
bachelor of fift\ fnc, was at once taken into the heart of the 
shj and silent little girl of nine. But for the great difference 
ofjears, one can hate no doubt that it would base been 
loxe on her pare Dr Bume) hinted as much when, in 
the sen beginning of these journals, he calls Mr Cnsp 
“ Fannj ’s flame " iotisit Mr Cnsp, to please him, to be 
approted b> him, to write to him, to recene his letters, 
was Fannj’s chief aim, until on her list of his letters she notes 
the fatal jear which depmed her of him, 17 83 J As she 


1 Diary of Mm; D Arblay, voL is, p. 55 

5 “ Letters from and to my honoured friend, and earliest counsellor, 
Mr Crisp ” The number which she had preserved in each 5 ear is 
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read and revised her papers of fifty years ago, m hand- 
writing cramped and tremulous through age she added to 
her old tender phrases fresh words of praise of Mr Crisp 
By her love she won his For some years there is no sign 
that he distinguished her more than Hetty, who also ivrote 
to him, but in the end she was “ FanniLin, the dearest thing 
to me on earth ” Though out of date here, the following 
touching letters written when Mr Cnsp was very ill, while 
Fanny was staying with the Thrales, are not out of place 
No words of another can tell of the love between Mr Cnsp 
and Fanny like their ow n 

[Mr Crisp to Miss Burnev ] 

“ My dear Fanmkm, 

“ My w eak state of health can never destroy my 
sense of your kindness, or prevent, while I am able, my 
acknowledging it Your sending over a Messenger on pur- 
pose to enquire after an old, sick, obscure Daddy, surrounded 
as you are, with every thing that is splendid, gay, bnght, 
happy, shews a heart not of the common sort, — not to be 
chang’d by a change of Situation, and Circumstances, the 
favour & smiles of the World — tho’ I always esteem’d it, I 
did not perfectly know its full value till Now — You are to 
be envied for the possession of such a warm Muscle , 1 for 
though it may occasion jou some palpitations which other 
people escape, yet upon the whole, it is amply its own 
reward, and so I wish you joy of it ” — He then gives some 
account of the weakness and infirmities of his “ crazy con- 
stitution ” He expects a visit from Dr Lewis, “an excellent 
Physician,” and adds that “ either Kate, or I ; (if I am able;) 


noted opposite the year from 1773, against 1783 are ejaculations of 
gnef 

1 If this expression should seem odd, what say we to Prosper Mcrimee’s 
telling his 1 nconnue — “ Entre nous, je ne crois pasque sous ayei encore 
la jotussance de ce metre nomme occur” 
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'hill, (since xou 'cem rcillx to be noxious for jour old 
Duldx,) lu \ou know how 1 go on — and if \ou will, in 
re.um, let me hear 'Ome of \our proceedings when >our 
lime will permit u will Ik. most accept ibk. to me, for weak 
is I am, both m Hod) & Mind, I stilt interest Mjself in 
whotci er regards a I anmhin, and shall so continue to do 
to mj last hour Such in those moments, as in all the past, 
jour most affectionate Dadds, 


"ChcMugion, Frida), M-ij 15, 1779 *’ 


“ S c 


Miss Bcrnex "to S extern Crisp, Esq r , at Chcsmgton, 
near Kingston, Sum.) ” 

“Streitham, Maj :o'79, irate 1 

“ M) dear Dadd)' Your last sweet Letter was the most 
acceptable 1 almost ever recused in m> life, — >our extreme 
kindness to me ncarl) equalled the jo> I had from hearing 
)Ou were getting better 1 do long to see >ou most eagerl), 
and will, with m) first power, contnxe it— indeed, I baxe 
made exer)bod\ hen long to see xou too, but I would not 
foran> briber) be as little like!) to haxe m longing gratified 
as theids is Your exculpation of me was like ) ourself, 
liberal and unsuspiaous, — and indeed, m> dear Dadd), m) 
heart was as unalterabl) and gratefull) attached to )Ou as it 
could be, and so it must ever remain, — for, for man), many 
)ears, )ou haxe been more dear to me than any other person 
out of m) immediate famil) m the whole world, — and this, 
though I behexe I never was so gross before as to say it- to 
'you, is a notorious fact to all others,— and Mrs Thrale is 
contented to come next } ou, and to know she cannot get abo\ e 
)ou a — — I am half ashamed of this w/idehcac) ,— but your 

1 The dates and the "credo" were added bj Mme D’Arblay many 
years afterwards. The letter was written in 1779 It is franked thus 
by Mr Thrale, “ H free Thrale " 

1 Although he was delighted at Fanny’s success in society, Sir Crap 
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Illness & kindness joined put me off mj guard Hoi\e\er, I 
hope jou will moke no bad use of my confession, 
believe me, ever and ever jours, “ F B ” 

A later letter runs m the same strain/ — 

[Mr Crisp to Miss Burney ] 

"June 26, 17S1 

“ How could jou have the face to saj to Miss Gregory' 
what jou did, about me? — it is well for Us both, that I h\e 
out of the waj, and out of the knowledge of the World, 
otherwise, how could / hope to escape the disgrace of being 
weigh'd m the balance (5° found wanting , y on the imputa 
tion of a most partial and egregious Puffer of an old, nom 
out, insignificant Daddj, that never was a quarter of what 
jou pretend, & now less so than e\er? — I am not onlj well 
content, but delighted, that jour Judgment should be warp’d 
in mj favor by jour kindness, but if the Report of an 
Evelina should bring on a scrutmj into the meats of the 
Cause, what must I do then? — Well! — lo\e me on! — 
Continue in jour blindness, & I will take my Chance for the 
rest, &. depend upon my Obscurity for mj security ” 

To go back, on Mr Cnsp’s return from Rome, where he 
had lived some jears, in order “to indulge his passion for 
music, painting, and sculpture,” after living some time m 
London, he fitted up a house at Hampton with the objects 
of art which he had collected m Italy As we wnte, we 
learn that among these there was probablv the first piano- 

had not been without pain on losing much of her company when Mrs. 
Thrale Uied to engross it to herself, to the prejudice of both her friend 
at Chesmgton, and her family in St Martin’s Street “It is in vain to 
repine,” he writes “ I must say to myseir Caro me, a vuot fiemma 1 ” 

1 Miss Gregory, who at that time lived with Mrs Montagu, was a 
daughter of the Scotch physician who wrote “A Fathers Legacy to 
his Daughters ” She married the Rev Archibald Alison, author of 
“Essays on the Nature and Principles of Taste,” Ac., and was the 
mother of a more voluminous writer, Sir Archibald Alison 



E 11 ^ 'he fanciful name of ptnno forte, or forte piano 

In fanny a first <!iar>, we find Mr Orcullc (who had not loop 
K1 tint'd from hit Hannan Embassy) supping in I’oland Street In 
August or September 176S Heaths Dr Hurncy “if he play'd much 
on pianofortes?" The words seem to carry jus thoughts Inch to 
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great popularity as a preacher] Our Mr Crisp made his 
house so pleasant, that the number of his guests began to 
tell upon his income, which Fanny says was not more than 
“easy,” nay, “ small, but unincumbered” He lived with 
people who had the habits of high station, with means of 
living much greater than his own, and through such friends 
he ne\t sought “an honourable place with a good salary,’ 
but he hid not taken part enough m politics to have claims 
upon any faction He abhorred the funous factions of his 
day, gnd had brought back from the continent of Europe 
opinions less m agreement with those of Dr Tobias Crisp 
than with those of Sir Nicholas, as, for instance, that “ an 
arbitrary government mildly administered (as France is, and 
has been of late y ears ), is, upon the whole, the most 
permanent and eligible of all forms ” 1 Mr Crisp got no 
place (not even one in the Custom House!), but was sei7ed 
by a (it of the gout, after looking at his bills , and in great 
fear of debt, sold his collections, gave up housekeeping, and 
joined an old fnend whose purse and health were in a worse 
plight than his own, in what Madame D’ArbUy calls “ some 
pic-nic plan of sharing expenses ” This fnend, Mr Chnsto 
pher Hamilton, was the owner of Chesington Hall, m 
Surrey, a house much too spacious for his income It was by 
no means Mr Cnsp’s first stay at Chesington, so it may be 
that he withdrew to the old house, and shunned his old 
associates, not merely as a means of keeping within his 


Mr Crisp “ ‘ If I was lo be in town this winter,’ said he, * I should 
cultivate ray old acquaintance with old Crisp ’ * Ah,’ said papa, ‘ be s 
truly worth it’ ‘Ay, indeed is he,’ answered Mr Greville, ‘he’s a 
most supenour man’” This acquaintance a as never renewed, Mr 
Crisp having particular!) desired Dr Burney not to disclose his dwell 
rag place to Mr Gres die. This appears to throw bach the transfer 
of Mr Cnjp’s harpsichord with hammera to Mr Greville to a time, it 
ma> be, ten or twelve years earlier than 1767 
1 See pages 261-2, VoL II , for the greater part of this letter, which 
bears the date of 1779 
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income, but oT improving his health, since Dr Burney (who 
knew him well for nearly forty years) wrote m his epitaph on 
Samuel Crisp how great a part he might have played — 

Had he through life been blest by Nature kind, 

With health robust of body, as of mind. 

After the death of Mr Hamilton (who was the last male of 
his branch of the Hamilton family), Mr Crisp still clung to 
the old ilall, partly perhaps out of kindness, and even 
chanty, to Mr Hamilton’s spinster sister, and her niece 
Miss Cooke By becoming her first boarder, he helped Mrs 
Hamilton to maintain herself He read, he rode on horseback, 
he kept up his accomplishments by practice, he went to 
London for some time every spring, but when past sixty, by 
degrees it became his habit to go less and less to London,' 
(and '(as Fanny put it to him), “ to shun new, and shirk 
most of his old, acquaintances ” This is what Macaulay 
describes as “losing his temper and his spirits, becoming a 
cynic and a hater of mankind,” and “hiding himself like a 
wild beast in his den ” Chesington was no den, but a kind 
of sanatorium, without doctors, a country boarding-house 
for the convalescent, a “ Liberty Hall " for the young and 
healthy It stood (it now stands only in a drawing by 
Edward Burney) in pure air, on high ground rising gradually 
from a wide common It had many and spacious rooms, 
large gardens, unde “ prospects ” over a charming country, 
ample supplies of milk and chickens, eggs and fruit 1 “ Dear, 
ever dear Chesington,” ones Fanny, “ whereat passed the 


1 Nor must we omit Mr Crisp’s cucumbers When Fann) went with 
Mr and Mrs. Thrale to Chesington, towards the end of September/ 
17S1, their interest was great in seeing that antique hall of the Hnttons 
Fanny wrote afterwards to Mr Crisp “Pray tell Kitty” [Cooke] 
“ that Mr Thrale, when he talked of his prowling all o\er the Chesing 
ton house, said,' — ‘ Pray what does Mr Crisp do with all those cucum 
hers in his room? ’ ” 
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scenes of the greatest ease, gatetj, and natixe mirth that 
hate fallen to m> lot ’’ 

It was to man) more than Pann) “a place of peace, ease, 
freedom, and cheerfulness” Thither went Dr Burnc) to 
arrange the notes of his French and Italian tour, under the 
e)e of Mr Crisp, to whom he plajed upon the harpsichord, 
or with whom lie pla>cd at whist, or backgammon ’ 'I here 
the future Admiral threw down his cards, and sang and 
laughed for joy, whirling Kitt) Cooke about the room in a 
frenzied dance, when an express brought the news of his 
appointment to the “Eatons” frigate of eight and thirty 
guns,’ there Hetty took her babies and herself for change of 
air, and, with her husband, made music to Mr Crisp, there 
Edward Burne) took Fann) in a post-chaise “loaded with 
painting materials’ ‘ There I ann> and Maria Allen, with 
Jenn) Barsanti, pla\ed Cibber’s “Careless Husband,” amid 
“outrageous nurth", there Mr Crisp and Hett) danced a 
minuet, as Madame Dural and Mr Smith in Fanny's nor el 
This we must extract from Susan’s diar) , to show “ the 
gloom” in which Mr Cnsp ended his life, "the same 

1 This was written in 17S6 See p 130, Vol I Fann) adds, “All 
its inhabitants are good humoured and obliging, and m> dear Mr Cnsp 
alone would make it, to us, a Paradise ’ 

5 A sketch of Mr Crisp at cards is presen cd in Fann} s diary for 
177S She blames a lad) “ famed for tonishness for dressing in such 
a manner ns “to obtain noUce, and excite remark” and adds, “I 
alwajs long to treat” [such people] “as Dadd} Cnsp does bad p!a}crs 
(when his own partners, at whist), and call to them with a nod of con 
tempt ‘ Bless you 1 Bless )ou!"’ 

5 This was but a teraporar} appointment. 

* “August 12, 17S2 — Me came in a chaise, which was well loaded 
with canvasses, pencils, and painting matenals, for Mr Cnsp was to be 
three times painted, and Mrs, Gast once. M} sweet father came down 
Gascoign Lane to meet us, in \ery good spirits, and ier} good health 
Is ext came dear Dadd} Cnsp, lookmg vastl} well, and, as usual, high 
in glee and kindness at the meeting Then the affecUonate Kitt}, the 
good Mrs Hamilton, the gentle Miss \oung, the enthusiastic Mrs 
Gast.” — Zhar} of Madame D Arblaj 
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gloom in flitch, during mme thin a qimrtcr of a ccnliin, 
it lnd boon pa^ed ’ ' “ Monda\ night after supper we were 
oil made sen num In Mr Crisps suffering his wig to be 
turn’d the hind port befort, and nij cop put ooerit — Hettj’s 
cloak — and Mrs Cost s apron and ruffles — in tins ridiculous 
trim he danced a minuet with Hctt\, personifying Madame 
T)srral, while she acted . 1 // Smith at the I-ong Room, 
Hampstead! 3 — 1 he maids were call’d in to see this curious 
exhibition, and we all thought poor Mt/ltj would base 
snigger’d awa> all her strength ’ 

As a matter of fact, we commonfy find Mr Cnsp laughing 
in these letters, and with a laugh quite Ins own A gentle 
man whom I'annj met at llrighton in 1770, reminded her 
(she sajs) of Mr Cnsp « He has not so good a face, but it 
is t! at sort of face , and his laugh >s the aer> same for it first 
puts eacr) feature in comical motion, and then fairfy shakes 
his whole frame, so that there are tokens of thorough enjoj- 
ment from head to foot ” 3 Tun making, with I ann>, was a 
frequent form of his mclanchoh Howcaer, as lie was well 
read m Moliere, we do catch echoes of the “Misanthrope” 
m his letters and comersation, but rather of Phihnte, than of 
Alcestc himself Look at that letter to Tannj on joung 
ladies being, as it were, “ fent nature: ,” and men “animals 
of prey,” and then read Phihnle’s answer to the Misanthrope, 
Alcestc 

Oui,je \ois ccs ddfauts dont \otrc &mc murmurc, 

Coramc \ ices unis h. Ifflumainc nature, 

Et mon espnt enfin n’est pas plus offensd, 

De voir un homme fourbe, injuste, mteresse, 

Quo de \oir dcs vautours affames de carnage, 

Des singes mal faisants, et des loups plein de rage 

As Phihnte spoke to Alcestc, so Mr Cnsp wrote to Fannj 

1 See Macaulay’s review of the “ Diary and Letters of Madame 
DMrblay” 

3 See “Evelina,” Letter L. 

3 “Diary of Madame D’Arblay,” Vol I, p 425 
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He saw, and dinned, that her youthful enthusiasm was far 
be)ond even the enthusiasm natural to generous jouth 
The centur) of Molitre had liad good reason to distrust and 
dread enthusiasm AVittf the centur) of Mr Crisp, it lnd, 
at rongfull) , ) et naturall) , become a S) non) m w tih fanaticism 
Mr Cnsp desired onl) that Tann) should learn to restrain 
her warmth of feeling before the movement of her life drew 
her among circumstances in which its exaltation might hate 
endangered her happiness, She at as so )Oung, and cacn 
with him so timid, that he could not dul) calculate the 
general justness of her perceptions, and clearness of her 
judgement 

Alloaaancc must be made beside for Mr Crisp’s own a cm 
of humorous exaggeration, of which there are many in 
stances in these aolumes His afTection it at ill be found, 
often shotted itself m railing at his fnends, old or )Oung, 
and giving them hard names of plajful abuse He made out 
the avorld to be worse than it was in order to lead Fanny 
into making the best of it b) practising discreet control of 
her feelings as a duty, not as a hateful self suppression 
forced upon her by suffering from the results of too great 
openness of heart. To Mr Cnsp, Chesington was a con 
traded, and too often monotonous little world, but we see 
no token that he was ever gloom) unless he had the gout, 
or despondent except about the safety of England in the 
troubled ) ears of the Amencan War 

Mr Cnsp far too well knew himself belored by a few e\er 
to be morbid as he has been pictured He smiles at the 
warmth of his young admirers towards a man of serent) 
He tells the Burney girls that they are his “virtuous 
seraglio ” Once, when he is writing on Susan’s engagement, 
or approaching engagement, which was, perhaps, not yet 
made known to the elders, he sa) s to Fann) , “ when I do 
put her [Susan] to the cost of a Penn), it wall be 
directed to Hetty’s house, because of becauses — be 
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sides it looks so like an tningui, ami consequent!) I must 
be an Iforrtre d houre forturc with a young girl " 1 
Chesington was not dull except in winter Often \er) droll 
people were to be met among Mrs Hamilton s boarders 
such as the odd group of foreigners, and Mrs Simmons, and 
her sister, in 1774, who, with kitt) Cooke', were treasures 
of quamtness of spee-ch The " den " had strange animals in 
it, of the sex) kind 1 ann) loved, as she said, “for sport” 
That Chcsmgton could not be reached b) any carnage 
road, that there was only one tolerable track across the 
common for Dr Bume> s occasional post-chaises , that 
Hook Lane and Cascoign Lane la) deep in mud all winter? 
that Mr Thrale must use four horses when he droac to 
Chesington, from which his own Strcatham could be seen 
with a telescope, as Chesington could be from Lpsom when 
Fann) used her glass, that there was no regular deliver) of 
letters except b) the baker, that "The Parson”’ brought 
them, or an) one else who came from Kingston, were griev- 
ances not peculiar to Chesington Strcatham, with its wits 
and its men of wealth, had what Mr Cnsp calls an " odious 
post ” A letter which he wrote to Fann) on the 28th of 
March did not reach Strcatham until the 2nd of April Yet 
the) came to Mr Cnsp somehow, those letters and journals 
of the girls he knew more of their ypys and their troubles 
than did Dr Burne), who was either "passing from scholar 
to scholar," and dining in his coach on the road or wntmg 
in his stud), — a "chaos” which his daughters felt to be 
peculiarl) inaccessible to suitors for their hands Their in- 
clination or disinclination to this or that wooer seems to 
have been made known to Mr Cnsp,' before it was timidly 
hmted to the busy Dr Burney We find Hetty desirous that 
Mr Cnsp should persuade Fanny to accept a very good 


1 This is dated 15 Is ov 1780 

1 “My paUence" (writes Mr Cnsp to Fanny in 1778) “ was almost 
exhausted, when lol m comes )our letter, brought by the parson ” 
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offer of marriage, we find Fanny praying him not to press 
her to marry a man whom she could not love Susan’s en- 
gagement with her brother’s comrade, Captain Phillips, is a 
subject of other letters, in which the lover is given a fictitious 
name. They were but anticipating their father, for on all 
points, as to books, or music, the education of his sons and 
the establishment of his daughters. Dr Bumej likewise con- 
sulted Mr Crisp The adopted father of eight Bumej s could 
lack no interest in his life It ended m severe suffering, but 
in no other gloom He was almost worshipped by his kind 
nurses, Mrs Hamilton and Kitty Cooke. Fanny, and Susan 
watched his bed, and it was with difficulty that Hetty and 
Charlotte were prevailed upon to keep away 1 His sister, too, 
was there, a woman of the old Crisp fervour of character, 
who was devoted to her only brother, from whom circum- 
stances had parted her early and long 

From the order of names in a will, she seems to have been 
Mr Crisp's fourth sister In 1725 she was still unmarried 
She manned a Mr Gast, whose name has n French look 
When a widow, she joined her sister, Mrs Anne Crisp,’ in 


1 Five years alter his death, Fanny writes thus of Mr Crisp to 
Susan “ Our most beloved Mr Cnsp 1 — who arrived m our hearts the 
first, and tool, the place of all 1 Ah, my dearest Susan, what a blink 
is to me the reftecUon that he is no morel Even to this moment I can 
scarce forbear, at times, considering how I shall Telate to him my 
affairs, and what will be his opinion when he hears them I Vet the 
remembrance grows less bitter, for now, as you find, I can bear to 
name it Till very, very lately, I was always forced to fly from tbe 
subject wholly, so poignant, so overwhelming I found it.” 

The acquaintance between -Vane Cnsp and Mary Granville (Airs 
Delany) may have begun in those early days when the Granvilles lived 
in retired poverty at BuckJand, near Caropden, in Gloucestershire. 
The great friend of Mrs Gast, at Burford, who shared her delight m 
Fanny s letters to Mr Cnsp was “Molly Lenthall,” a descendant of 
Speaker Lenthall, whose house Horace Walpole went to see in 1753, 
and Mrs. Boscawen m 17S5- Walpole wntes to Mr Bentley “At 
Burford, I saw the house of Mr Lenthal, the descendant of the 
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living it ihirfr* d m OMoui'.twt , n p’ ir< In which Mu \nn< 
Ind pnihibU lx.cn drum In it l>un f within reirh of t\ o 
o'ht r bnnchi x of tin. Cn p funds, l!u> c of "Mr ( ri p Ihr- 
cmincnt ltsuc' o'" ( htpp ng Notun 1 and *>ir ( tilth , the 
pro. gruidmn of ‘'ir Kich*>!\«, and lvt loro tel of Jn«t 
mmc who Incd it Dornford, in ttic ptndi o r \\ooit«n, m 
Oxfordshire 

Unlcxx Mr ( ri«p ind another M<tcr imilo , who t„ mini 
m Gough, (of winch w c find no sun ) tin, following > \tt irt 
from i letter of Mrs. Dclanj s to her Mster, Mrs l)ou l , 
gnes us i ghmpxC of Mrs (>ast 

"I must tell \ou a store of our old friend Nmm (mp, 
though it cost me half a sheet more of jiaper Slit Ins a 
sister Gough, joungcr b) sc\crd )ears linn herself, who Ins 
l>een ahroid, and u a widow m \er) bad circumstances 5 
Mrs lle-nird, who told me the Mor), sajs she is u.r) 
o'dmar) in her appearance, but an excellent creature, and 


Sprahcr except a pottml of l -ir T More i> family, ti) Ilollx-in, 

the portraits ate rubbt H, though celebrated I am told that (lie 
Spcahcr,who really Ind a fine collection, made Ins peace” (after the 
kestoration), " by presenting them to Combury, where the) were well 
inown, unm the Duke of Marlborough bought that *coI " “ I lghtl) 
come, light!) go," if I.cnthall pud Lord Chancellor Clarendon for his 
p-ace, as it is said, with what he himself had plundered from the 
houses of loyalists, or liought from those who stole Man) of his 
p ctures are reported to be at "The Grose," in Hertfordshire Mrs 
Boxcawen, who describes the mansion of the Lcnthalls as "forlorn," 
says of the pictures, “how they have been neglected and spoilt 1 ” 

1 His daughter was the first wife of Bishop Butler’s patron, Bishop 
Talbot Sir Charles Crisp married his father’s first cousin, Anne Cnsp, 
heiress of Sir Thomas Crisp, Knight, of Domford, the youngest son of 
“ old Sir Ntcholas.” 

5 Compare this with Mrs Cast’s statement to Fanny, that her “scry 
long absences, eicn from her childhood," made it more than probable 
that she knew less of her brother’s mind than was I nown by Tanny , 
his adopted child See Appendix, p 329, ifo] 1 1 The “ Nanny CrLp " 
of this letter was certainly Mr Crisp’s sister, and Gough is probably a 
misreading or misprint for Gast 
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far superior to our old acquaintance in understanding A 
sister of Mrs Bernard’s was asked by a gentleman of a -very 
good estate, whq has one only daughter (a child), if she 
could recommend a wife to him who was qualified to make 
him a good companion, and to educate his daughter, she 
immediately thought of Mrs Gough, as he neither insisted 
on youth, beauty, nor fortune She told him she could re- 
commend just such a person who would make him a happy 
man (They w ere at this time at Oxford, Nanny Crisp and 
her sister at Burford) it was agreed that Mrs Price should 
carry him there to breakfast; she did accordingly, and w hat 
do you think happened? He falls tn love with Crisp , and 
will not hear of Mrs Gough! but Crisp has vow ed to live and 
die a virgin, and will not admit of any addresses ” ' 

Mrs Gast took her brother’s “ Fanmkin ” upon trust from 
his descriptions, and her own journals, until she met her at 
Chesington in 1776 In 1777 we find her calling with her 
brother at “Newton House,” in St Martin’s Street. 

The first visit of Fanny to Chesington that is mentioned/ 
was in the first half of the year 1766 5 Soon afterwards 
Fanny, with httle Charlotte under her care, was to hate had 
her turn of two years’ schooling, under Madame St Mart, m 
Pans This plan was delayed, and, m the end, dropped, 
owing to Mrs Stephen Allen’s coming, when a widow, to 
London, that her daughter Maria might have better teaching 
than she could obtain at Lynn Mrs Allen had lamented 
the death of Dr Burney’s first wife with him He soon 
found the society of so handsome, well-read, intelligent a 
woman, consolatory She, who had been married by her 
family to her cousin/ (whom she merely esteemed^ found m 
Dr Burney the husband of her choice. Some opposition 


1 “ Life and Correspondence of Mrs Delany,” vol ui , p 52, First 
Senes 

- This may possibl) indicate the time when the Hall became a 
boarding house. 
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from her famil) appears to have been avoided b> a pn\ate 
marriage, in October* 1767 Mr Cnsp was in the secret, 
and himself hired rooms for the wedded couple in a farm- 
house near Chesington It was a stolen hone) moon In ac- 
cordance with the rules of the no\el writer, the secret was 
made known through the misdehv erj of a letter The j oung 
Bume)s and Mana Allen looked upon that marnage as a 
happ) event which joined them all m onemerrj party m the 
same house 

Dr Burney describes his second wife as being of a “cul- 
tivated mind, intellects above the general Ie\ el of her sex, 
and with a cunosit) after knowledge, insatiable to the last ” 
Her “extensive reading, and the assistance of a tenacious 
and happy memor)," enabled “ her to converse with persons 
of learning and talents on all subjects to which female 
studies are commonly allowed to extend, and, through a 
coincidence of taste and principles m all matters of which 
the discussion is apt to ruffle the temper, and alienate affec- 
tion, our comersation and intercourse was sincere, cordial, 
and cheering ” There are hints in these papers, that some 
of her step-daughters thought she loved what they called 
“ argumentation, better than any other thing in the world,” 
and that those visitors who shared her love of discussion and 
controvers), were her favourites As Mrs Stephen Allen, 
she had held a sort of bas,bleu meeting oncea week, as Mrs 
Burney, she received men of letters, or art, almost daily, in 
an informal way She was of a critical bent, and, eleven 
)ears later, Mrs Bumey was “the quarter from which” 
[Fanny] “ most dreaded satire,” should she discover the au- 
thorship of “ Evelina." Under the influence of some hints 
, from this new step-mother, who saw, and heard of, some scrib- 
bling, that girls who wrote lost their time, and risked their 
good repute, and some doubts of her own to the same effect, 
Fanny made that “great renunciation,” that piteous bonfire 
of her works m prose and verse, in the paved court in 
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Poland Street, while Susan looked on in tears 1 2 Mrs Burney 
not merely meant well, but set a great and judicious value 
upon Fanny's head and heart A singular proof of this re- 
mains in a letter which Fanny endorsed many years after- 
wards, “ The Recommendation of Richard to F B, when 
the latter was sixteen, from her mother-in-law ” This letter 
was written after Fanny’s return to London in the autumn 
of 1768, while Mrs Burney was left at Lynn, awaiting the 
birth of her son Richard, to whom Fanny had written, in 
advance, a letter of welcome into the world , sending with 
it a baby’s cap of her own embroidery 

"Thursday, y f 13 th Octo r 

“ My dear Fanny, 

“ I’ve but a bad excuse to make for not acknov, ledg- 
mg your two letters — as well as generous present to the 
Unborn — I’ve not been Well, and what was worse woefully 
out o’ spirits — so much that I wanted resolution to take pen 
m hand, to any one but you know who — and I ought not 
even there — but I am better both as to health and chear- 
fullness — so will try to thank you for all you say to me and 

1 Among Fannj’s tragedies and epic poems; she burned a not el called 
“The History of Caroline Evelyn ” This name may have rung m her 
ears, echoed from a one volume tale by Colley Cibber’s youngest 
daughter, Mrs. Charlotte Charke, “ The History of Henry Dumont, 
Esquire, and Miss Charlotte Evelyn,” which was m its third edition m 
1756 Mr Gibbs kindly tells us that he has also observed in various 
book lists “The Morning Ramble, or the History of Miss Evelym,” 

2 vols, i2mo, 1775, and “Evelina, a poem,” 1773 There was also 
Mason’s heroine, “Evelina ” Thus “Evelyn” and “Evelina” were 
names in stock for novels and verse in Fanny’s young time. There was 
also a novel of that period called “The History of Miss Charlotte 
Villars ” Viliam is the name of the good clergyman m “Evelina,” a 
■novel which shows little research m names, as that of Dubois was the 
maiden name of Fanny’s grandmother, Mrs. Sleepe, and Macartney 
the maiden name of her godmother, Mrs Grevdle She would not 
have taken names so near to her, had she ever expected to be known 
as an author 
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ntrc indeed I comfort mjsclf o r t<.n, when I think how 
noubtjuU the contminncc of mj Life is, bj considering md 
reflecting on the goodness of jour heart and disposmoh that 
the) will c\pand m Acts of kindness and Affection towards 
even the half of sweet Charlotte’s relationship tojou Allow 
me mj dear 1 annj to take this moment (if there proses oc- 
casion) to recommend a helpless infant to jour pit) and 
protection, jou will cs’rj daj become more and more 
capable of the task— and jou will, I do trust jou will, for 
jour same dear lathers sake, cherish and support fits 
innocent child, tho’ but lalf allied to jou — Mj weak heart 
speaks m tears to jou m\ lose, Let it be the Voice of 
nature, which is alw ass heard, where the heart is not harden’d 
to its dictates I m sure jours is not. I here — somehow I 
am easier now, I think jou\e heard and wall listen to me — 
so I’ll dr) mj ejes and seek a more chcarfull subject As 
for jour letter, I shall laj it bj, and it shall be j' first letter 
ever read bj those it is addressed to, — as jour cap shall be 
its first co\ enng ” 1 

This surelj is a letter which does credit to her who wrote, 
and to her who received it Fannj was never called upon to 
be more than a kind sister to the child, but she man) times 
nursed his mother in illness with great attention Allowing 
for what Mana Allen called “the little rubs” of life, Mrs 
Bumejr’s afTection for, and confidence m Fannj, was/ never 

1 Richard Bumej was bom on the 20th of November, 176S. On his 
birth, Fannj 's step-sister (Mara Allen) wrote a comical note in his 
name to Fannj, thanking her for the kind letter she had written, which 
was delivered to him the minute he was bom, and for “de joh tvnnet" 
of her working, “de first he did port on his Me ” She puts into his 
babj mouth a jargon which was much used bj these girls, made up of 
the oddest of the phrases of broken English which the) heard from the 
foreign musicians and singers who frequented Dr Burney’s house The 
babe begins his note as “Master New come,” and ends it bj “hoping 
she will excuse de long lettre from him, her affectionate 

“ Broter, 

. “Bcrsai” 
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lessened, and hers "was a hearty letter of congratulation to 
Fanny when she learnt the authorship of “Evelina.” 

We may suppose this great burning of manuscripts to hav e 
happened just before these early dianes begin, as it is obvious 
that such an instinct for wnGng as Fanny’s could not have 
been resisted for any length of time 

There was living while these journals were being written 
a young lady some part of whose early life ran singularly 
parallel with part of the earl} life of Fanny Bumey This 
was Lsetitia Haw kins, only daughter of Sir John. The father 
of each girl wrote a “ History of Music.” The whole book 
of Sir John Hawkins, and part of that of Dr Bumej, were 
published m the same jear, 1776 Each father employed 
his daughter as his amanuensis Each daughter was secretly 
occupied in writing a novel, which the joungest brother of 
each aided her m getting published without her name. In 
Fanny’s case, Dr Burnej ’s consent was asked, but so far as 
we see, Sir John Hawkins died in ignorance that his “girl” 
had published several novels anonymously “ I was,” (wrote 
Miss Hawlansj) “ I will not say educated , but broke , to the 
drudgery of my father’s pursuits I had no time but what I 
could purloin from my incessant task of copying, or writing 
from dictation — “ wntmg six hours in the day for m> father, 
and reading nearly as long to my mother ” Fanny nowhere 
mentions how much time she spent daily in copying for her 
father, until at last she feared that her handtwntmg had ' 
become so well known among compositors that she was - 
fain to disguise it when transcribing her own “ Evelina” for 
the press. She never complains, once only she speaks of 
“stealing time to write”, but the letters of Mr Crisp and 
Mrs Rishton show how seldom she was spared to visit her 
friends 

' These two clever girls knew more or less of the same 
people of note, — from Johnson, Hawkeswortb, Gamck, and 
Horace Walpole, down to Nollekens and Jennj Barsanti, f 
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have been bom a Burney than a daughter of Sir John Haw 
kins Those nearest to Fanny’s “observant eye and atten- 
tive car” were all gifted with good hearts, good brains, good 
tempers, and good spirits The same ma) be said of her 
cousins, the children of Dr Burner's elder brother, Richard 
of Worcester, who was himself a man of some distinction 
Dr Burney was a man not worldly, but endowed with great 
natural and acquired tact as bis safeguard against an impul 
sive disposition, and a very open and tender heart His 
character was simple, his intellect man) sided V hen nam 
ing lus chief works, we passed for the moment over his b> 
play (which might have been the life’s labour of many an 
author), by play, such as his quarto volume upon the com 
memoration of Handel in 1784, his three octavo volumes 
of the Memoirs of Metastasio, meant is a supplement to his 
“History of Music”, his poem (which he, perhaps wisely, 
burned) on Astronomy, in twelve books or cantos, each of 
from four to eight hundred lines, his projects for “balloon 
voyages”, his Essay on Comets, and lus collections for a 
Dictionary of Music, his many occasional pieces in prose, 
verse, or music, his benevolent plans and efforts, among 
which was one for founding a School of Music, a “ Conser- 
vators?" (like those he had seen at Naples and Vienna), 
“in the bosom of the Foundling Hospital,” by choosing 
from the boy's and girls those who had good ears for music 
and promising voices 

The many things which he did, or tned to do, were, per- 
haps, less extraordinary than the sweetness of temper which 
he maintained in working and in suffering There was 
nothing of “the enraged musician” about him, although 
Rey nolds has depicted him with a more restless countenance 
than our fancy could have foreseen 1 


periphrases, until her st)le became what it is m the memoirs of her 
father 

1 We judge only from the engraving in the 7th volume of Madame 
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He wis born it :bc close of i chssu. period His joung 
tnlluiMisni lnd been routed bj the brilliant 'votings of the 
bind of Queen \nne’s men When with Mr Gre'ille, it 
Bitli, he lnd "itched and waited for hours to gun glimpses 
of Bohngbrohe It plcised him to think that Swift might 
hive entered his house in Queen Squire as the guest of 
Lord Mi\ or Barber, ind it "is suspected tint he removed 
to i house in St Martin’s Street chief!) beciusc it hid been 
the duelling of Sir Isaic Newton I his fine enthusiasm, 
with his mtunl gifts ind graces .and acquired knowledge 
ind iccomplishments, earned him, with little effort of Ins 
own, into social ind fnendl) relations with mam of the 
foreign, as well is with most of the English, men of note 
throughout his long life. His friendships ind acquaintance 
ships were an inhentance and in education for his children 
The) inherited also from him, and gave to, and took from, 
each other, pleasing manners md kindl) wi)s Family 
tradition ascribes to his eldest child, Esther (“ Hettj "), 
great loveliness, great sweetness of temper, much good 
sense, ind a strong “love of fun” The “Gentleman’s 
Magazine ” records that when eight )ears old she “gained 
great notice among musical people by her astonishing per- 
formances on the harpsichord at her father’s parties ” 1 
Tann) describes her, at sixty-eight, as being “all spirit and 
vnacit), 1 ” — “the spring md spint of her family/ — happily, 
foreseeing neither sickness nor ennui ” Yet Hett), and her 
cousin and husband, Charles Burney of Worcester, must 
have shared the weight of many burdens of sickness and 

D’Arblay s Diary In 1778, Mr Richard Twining writes from GotUngen 
to his brother Thomas (Dr Burney’s friend), that “ Heyne’s manner is 
extremely animated He seems to be all esfinl He frequently folded 
his arms, and nodded his head in n way which put me much m mind 
of Dr Burney ” 

1 If the Poland Street parties are meant, Hetty must have been 
about eleven years old when they were given j but she may have begun 
to play at her father’s parties at Lynn 
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toil, as well as played many a duet together to the delight 
of all their hearers Charles had been a pupil of Dr Burney, 
whom he sometimes assisted. He had pupils of his own, he 
gave concerts, was player on the harpsichord at Drury Lane 
Theatre, and composed music. After “ long toils ” he with- 
drew to Bath, where he passed “ serene days, m the tranquil 
enjoyment of peace, rest, boohs, music, and drawing ” 1 As 
Charles drew, so his brother Edward was in some measure 
a musician, a certain readiness, facility, and aptitude for 
many things being shared among the Bumey family Edward 
was a portrait-painter, but he is better known as a designer 
of illustrations for books. Good judges who hat e seen his 
drawings speak of their delicacy of outline with admiration 
His diffidence, which his cousin Fanny thought was almost 
without parallel, withheld him from taking the place which 
was thought to be his due by contemporary cntics Readers 
will find another son of Richard of Worcester, the humorous 
and fantastic “Cousin Dick, the genius of the family,” 
giving gaiety to many pages of these dianes 

Of Dr Burney’s own sons, the Admiral appears to hat e 
been the most original m his ability His wit and humour 
made him welcome among wits and men of letters who have 
preserved his name. He was so great a favounte with Mr 
Crisp that Fanny often writes of him at a time when his 
better-known brother, the learned Dr Charles that was to 


1 The words between commas are those of Madame D Arblay The 
following dates of events were copied by Dr Bumey, or Dr Charles 
the younger, from “The Public Advertiser” into that wonderful col 
lection of theirs in several hundred volumes, of play bills, cuttings from 
newspapers, S.C. 5.C., which is now m the British Museum “ In De 
cember,' 1765, Charles Rousseau Bumey was engaged at Drur) Lane 
Theatre. He played, for the second tune, on the 3rd of that month, 
which was the benefit night of Dr Bumey as arranger of Rousseau’s 
1 Devin du Village ’ for an English stage. On the 4th, C. R. Barney 
plaved a concerto before the King and Queen, who went to see GarncJ. 
as * Bayes.’ ” 
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be, is only named as being “ the sweetest tempered boy m 
the Charterhouse School,” and Richard, Dr Burney's young- 
est son, praised only for his bojish beauty 1 Mr Crisp's 
interest m James Burney was an earnest of his merit 
Susan told Mr Crisp, “You know you do not love to 
throw away praise ” And how well worth having was/ his 
regard and approbation may be seen throughout these 
volumes In a letter with no date but “ October,” to which 
Fanny added many a year later, “ 1779, credo,” she wrote 
to Mr Crisp, “ Our Jem is at last come, : — and I have 
quitted Streatham to visit him, — so now all our long anxieties 
and fears are over, and we are all, thank heaven, happy, 
and at peace. He has brought us home an admirable 
journal, of which I have only read one year, but I have 
found it full of entertainment and matters of curiosity, and 
' " really very well/written, concise, pertinent, and rational You 
will be quite delighted with it, and he means to lend it to 
you of Jus oivn accord ” 


' Martin, the only son of Admiral Barney, was a liarnster, who is 
chiefly remembered as having been from his childhood one of Charles 
Lamb's “ dearest objects,” and returning warmly his affecuon, and that 
of Mary Lamb , “ refusing to lie comforted ” w hen, on the 20th of May, 
1S47, he saw her laid beside her brother His sister, Sarah, who married 
her cousin, John Payne, was a brilliant personage, of whom Hazlitt 
speaks as “a young lady very much like her aunt ” (Madame D’Arblay), 
"and as the latter I conceived might have been at her time of life.” 
She is described to the Editor as having been “ full of fun and spirits,” 
given to "madcap doings.” After she had (as her aunt said) “sowed 
her wild oats,” she “lived much on the Continent, but chiefly at Rome 
w ith her husband ” Her wit and ability were shown in conversation, 
and in very interesting and amusing letters to her kindred describing the 
best Roman society It seems fitting that a grambdaugbler of Sir 
Robert Strange should have met this grand -daughter of Dr Burney in 
Rome “I wish,” writes Mrs. Edmund Ffoulkes, “that my old friend 
Mrs. Payne’s letters could be published She and her husband had 
most interesting society at their house m Rome/ — foreigners who were 
met nowhere else among the English. Cardinal Anlonelh received the 
Paynes specially ” 
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Susan, the next tn order of birth, although two years and 
a half younger than Fanny, was so earl) mature in nnnd as 
to influence, as well as feel with, her elder sister In these 
papers no character discloses itself more delightfully than 
that of Susan It is with regret that we give but few extracts 
from what has been preserved of her excellent “journal- 
letters” to Fanny, the bulk of them belonging to a time 
later than 1778 Susan rated her own ability far too low 
She was amazed when her stepmother, Mrs Burney, paid 
her the compliment of supposing her to be the joint author 
of “Evelina.” In a letter, which Fanny has most justly de 
scribed as being “of incomparable sweetness,” 1 Susan 
apologizes for occupying the precious time of such a person 
as Fanny with her own poor letters All owned Susan to be 
a “ gracious creature." Count Louis de Narbonnc said that 
she was “all that is 1 douce,' with all that is * spmtuelle'" , 
Owen Cambridge exclaimed to Fanny, “What a charm is 
that of your sister 1 What a peculiar felicity she has 111 her 
manner! She cannot even move, — she cannot get up, or sit 
down, but there is something in her manner that is sure to 
give pleasure!” 

The “ dolcissima voce" of Susan was praised by Baretti, 
her critical knowledge of music was such that Pacchieroti 
declared her to be “ capable de juger en professeur ” The 
same celebrated singer said to her, “ You are attached to 
Miss Fanny f , and she to j on, more than [to] the rest. There 
seem but one soul — but one mind between j on j — you are (”V 0 
m one ” To write Fanny charming letters, full of finely - 
touched sketches of thmgs and people, and of happy turns of 
expression, to bring London before Fanny’s eyes when she 
was at Chesington or with the Thrales, satisfied Susan 
Perhaps she- was not, like Fanny, compelled to write 1 ' e 
know not if she could have found — we were about to 
wnte “ invented,” but “ Evelina ” was more of a “ trouvaille ” 

1 See p 267, Vbl II 
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Bestia that enters the house I am indeed, a truly 
Beast!"' 

If to be of such a famil), in such a household, among 
such friends and acquaintances as those of her father, was 
not education, vve hardl) know to what to give that name. 
There were man} more educated ladies in the eighteenth 
century than it is customar} to think there were, but it would 
be difficult to overstate the poorness of teaching in the schools 
for girls Fann> might have left no book behind htr had 
she been sent to a boarding-school That she never had 
an) regular teacher was no dire misfortune, if it were some 
loss 3 B) bringing her father the books he needed while 


1 The poor man meant only that he felt himself to lie a stupid person 
among so many uho Mere clever The French uord l>etc expresses his 
meaning 

3 When we remember that Macaulay had nothing but the Memoirs ot 
Dr Burney, and that short “ Introductory Memoir” of Mmc' D’Arblny, 
which is prefixed to her Diary, to guide him as to the circumstances nnd 
events of the first four and twenty years of Fanny’s life, it is more 
remarkable that he has dinned or comprehended so much, than that 
here and there some details should be inexact, or incomplete In the 
main, the following paragraph from his renew is correct, but it requires 
some qualification - 

“It was not, however, by reading that her intellect was formed. 
Indeed, m hen her best novels were produced her know ledge of liooks 
" as very small When at the height of her fame, she was unacquainted 
with the most celebrated works of Voltaire and Moliere, and what 
seems still more extraordinary, had ne\er heard or seen a line of 
Churchill, who, when she was a girl, was the most popular of lmng 
poets ” 

It wall be found that, at any rate, she had read V oltaire's “ Hennade.” 
Mohere seems to be brought in because Fanny says that she had not read 
his 1 Femmes Saxantes.” This is the stranger thing, because she must 
often have heard Moliferc quoted by Mr Crisp, while it is not probable 
that Dr Burney favoured the works of Churchill Macaulay oierlooks 
her not having read Akenside’s “Pleasures of the Imagination,” and 
Falconers “ ShipwTeckj” until 17S8 and (strangest of all) Goldsmith’s 

‘Poems,” until 1790 In an unpublished passage in her diary for 177S, 
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writing for the press, she earned the name of his “ Librarian,” 
and learned to find on his shelves others which suited her 
fancy, or fitted into her schemes for self improvement She 
was throughout her life a masterly listener to others, and 
had her reward Not a word or gesture escaped the ob 
serration of the shy, silent, demure little girl Her earl) 
progress in the study of character is very perceptible in these 
dianes Putting aside some hasty opinions at first sight, her 
judgements of the people whom she met are often correct, 
and could not have been bettered when her mind was 
mature. In fact, there is nothing more remarkable m Fanny 
than the continuity of her way of thinking from sixteen to 
eighty-eight. In 1768, when these early dianes begin, she 
was at an age most susceptible of impressions, but was 
endowed with a steadiness of character, marred by no taint 
of obstinacy, which gave unity to all she said and did 

Mr Seward puts into her hands the poems of Collins, of w hom she does 
not seem to have heard before she visiled Streatham 

Macaulay continues “ lets particularly deserving of observation that 
she appears to have been by no means a novel reader Her father’s 
library was large, but in the whole collecuon there was only a 
single novel, Fielding’s 1 Amelia.’ ” Mrs Burney, however, was agreat 
and general reader, strong m religious controversy, critical of new boohs. 
Jvovels were brought into the house if they did not abide in it That 
Fanny was not a reader of novels only , is all that can be granted It is 
obvious from letters, that Fanny could catch Mana Allen’s allusions to 
some rather poor novels 

Through Fielding’s novels she did but “pick her way,” but she 
reminds Susan of their early love of Richardson’s novels Augusta 
Byron (aunt of the poet) has (she writes) just such an enthusiasm for 
her, as Susan and herself used to have for Richardson On the whole, 
if we cannot say with Mrs. Thrale, that Fanny was “a good English 
classic,” we find her with a fair amount of reading for one so constantly 
employed in one or other land of writing Her love of reading abode 
with her She was not set in her eighteenth-century classicism, like 
Mrs. Thrale, who was averse fronyScott, or Lxtitia Hawkins who 
cavdled at his novels Among the later letters written by Mme 
D’Arblay, was one, long and warm, congratulating the young DTsraeh 
upon his “ Contanm Fleming,” nor was her praise disdained 
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throughout a long life. This is the more remarkable as she 
shared, in no mean degree, the power of her firmly for 
acting, which, in many cases, implies more mobility than 
that of countenance, gesture, beanng, and utterance. 

The superficial form of acting, mimicry (“imitations" 
was the name she gave it), was also a gift of hers, but she 
never displayed it It was spontaneous when she was with 
those she lo\ed and thoroughly at ease ’ 

A singular proof of unity of character is given m her 
finding at seventy the pleasure which she had anticipated in 
reading her old diaries when she began to write in them at 
sixteen, the very' age of dreams No greater proof of purity 
of heart could be shown She had many for whom to 
mourn, — nothing on her own part to lament, her days having 
been “ bound, each to each, b\ natural piety ” Herself 
endowed with a very warm heart, she was much beloved by 
her warmhearted family, who were very far from being 
unconscious of her gifts of mind Even m her backward 
childhood, there is no sign that Fanny was ever thought a 
dunce by any one who knew her well 1 * 3 * * * * * * Her earh writings 


1 An officer of whom she had seen much when with the Thrales at 
Brighton, pressed her ‘ to make amends ” for his showing her his powers 
of “ imitation ’ by a display of her on n, at the expense of a lady known 
to both. “ I was on the point of trying fifty times, for he was so earnest 
that I was ashamed of refusing, but I have really no command of my 

voice when I am not quite eas) , and though I had run on in Mrs ’s 

way to Mrs Thrale for half an hour together, it had been accidentally, 
and. when some of her cack'c just occurred to me, not deliberate Ij , and 
bj obj of exhibition.” (From an unpublished p assag e in the Diary for 
177a) 

3 V\ e are told that her mother 5 friends called her “ the little dunce,” 

hut that Mrs. Bumey said she “was not uneasy about Fanny ” Dr 

Bumey, in a memorandum written in 1S0S puts hertrrn. case so clearly, 

that it is well to quote a part of what he says 11 She was wholly un 

noticed m the nursery for any talents, or quickness of study indeed, at 

eight years old she did not know her letters, and her brother, the tar, 

who in his boyhood had a natural genius for hoaxing, used to pretend 
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had an audience, if it were but of one sister In 1767, Susan 
bewailed the burning of Tannj’s papers Next year, m the 
\er> first letter addressed to Tannj b> Mana Allen (her 
correspondent for fifty years afterwards), Fanny is taxed 
with pedantry, rather than with backwardness, withaloteof 
hard words and fine phrases, not with “poor language,” or 
“inelegance ” of diction “I hare no doubt,” says Mana, 
“of jour letters being so \ery much aboae our comprehen 
sion, that we shall adore you fora Divinity, for you know 
people almost always ha\ea much greater opinion of a thing 
they don’t understand, than what is as plain and simple as 
the nose in their faces Now Hetty’s letters and jour Papa’s 
— why they are common entertaining lively witty letters, such 
as Dr Swift might wnte or People who prefer the beautiful 
to the sublime, but you now why I dare say wall talk of 
Corporeal Machines, Negation fluid, matter and motion and 
all those pretty things — \\ ell well, Fanny s letters for my 
money ” 1 

to teach her to read, and gave her a booh tops) turv), which he said 
she never found out' She had, however, a great deal of imenuon and 
humour in her childish sports, and used, after having seen a pla) in 
Mrs. Gamch’s box, to take the actors off, and compose speeches for 
their characters , for she could not read them But in compan) or before 
strangers, she was silent, backward, and Umid, even to sheepishness 
and, from her shyness, had such profound gravity and composure of 
features,' that those of my friends w ho came often to my house, and 
entered into the different humours of the children, never called Fanny 
b> an) other name, from the Ume she bad reached her eleventh )ear, 
than The Old Lady ” In this account of Fanny, her backwardness in 
learning to read, and her precoat) in composing speeches for characters, 
are in strong contrast. The vrvaat) of her perceptions of life was prob- 
ably a cause of her slowness in other nap, even of her bashfulness, and 
want of presence of mind. She saw and felt so much so early, that she 
was receiving and arranging her impressions when other children were 
“ writing their copies,” or “ doing their sums.” 

1 The onl) letter of Fanny written before 1770, of which we know, is 
addressed from Lynn, tn August, 1 176SS to one of her aunts “To Mrs 
Gregg, at her House, fork Street, C6vent Garden, London ” It is in 
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In 1769,' Dr Bumey was proud enough of his daughter’s 
play ful verges on his doctor’s degree at Oxford) to show them 
to at least one of his friends Not long afterwards she drew 
Mr Cnsp into that correspondence by letters which became 
the chief pleasure of his later years In 1773,* herTeign- 
mouth journal was passed by Susan to Mr Crisp, who not 
only delayed to return it that he might (as the girls said) 
“browse on its contents,” but pressed Fanny to allow him 
to lend it to his sister m Oxfordshire After the close of 
1774, there seems to have been a continuous passing by 
Mr Cnsp to Mrs Gast of Fanny’s less private letters In) 
and after 1778, Mr Cnsp copied Fanny’s letters to Susan 
(which are now called “The Diary of Mme D’Arblay”), 
with his own hand, that he might enjoy them often at his 
leisure, and Fanny found that Mrs Gast was rather too willing 
to share the pleasure she took in them with her Oxfordshire 
friends 1 The good Aunts Rebecca and Ann craved also for 


doggrel \erse, and too slight m substance to be printed, but there is a 
dramatic effort to represent what will be said of it by her cousin Charles, 
her Aunts Gregg, Ann, and Rebecca, and her grandmother Burney, 
who is made to cry out — 

“ Why Fanny ' — child I 
My dear! you’re frantic — mad — quite wfldl 
I’m lost in wonder and amaze. 

Ah 1 Things were different in m) days ' 

When / was young, to hem and sow (,ste) 

Was almost all I wish d to know 
But as to writing verse and rhimes — 

Odearl Oh dear' How changed the times ' ” 

This is the only mention found of Mrs. Gregg, bat Mrs. Burney the 
elder lived in York Street up to her death in 1775 She and Aunts Ann 
and Becky made their house a home for her son Richard of \Vorcester 
and his children when they came to London His sons Charles and 
Edward appear even to ha\e hied with their grandmother when youths 
1 When Farm} became an inmate of Streatham, she demurred to Mr 
Cnsp’s copying her journal of the sayings and doings of the Streatham 
set. He replied, “ In very man) of the former letters of our ancient 
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emhonfeunt ver) advantageous to her fice" It wis the re 
stora/scr, rather than the ciequisilwn of a charm, is we have 
ample proof that I ann) s earlier, as well as later, power of 
pleasing la) in hervambilitj of expression Her countenance 


correspondence, there were a hundred particulars that would never bear 
the light, any more than Strcathamiun " lie signed this letter, 

“ \our losing unlruslcd 

“ Dadiiv ” 

After that letter Fann) once more permitted Mr Crisp, not mcrel) • 
to cop) her journals, but to send them to hi« sister, “as the strongest 
marl m mj power to give her of my affectionate esteem,” adding, "I 
entreat you will enjoin her to read them quite alone, or, not to be cruel, 
to poor sick Mrs. Lenthnall (sic), under an oath of secresy and silence ” 

1 
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reflected her feelings, or (as her father said)! “poor Fanny’s 
face tells us what she thinks, whether she will or no Mr 
Thrale repeatedly pressed her to read a t raged) to him, be- 
cause she had what he termed “ such a marling face ” She 
herself wrote, “Nobod), I believe, has so rtry little command 
of countenance as m)self — I could feel m) whole face on 
fire ’ ,;i When, in 1S02, she went to live in Pans among what 
was left unguillotined of the best French Societ), it was said 
b) Mme de Tessd that “ Mme D’Arbla) s looks filled up 
what her words left short,” m her efforts to speak French 
Fanny was short in stature, and shghtl) made Once 
Mr Cnsp cnes out, “Wh), what a small cargo for the Ches- 
mgton coach 1 ” At another time, “What a slight piece of 
machinery is the terrestnal part of thee, our Pannikin’ — a 
mere nothing, a blast, a vapour disorders the spring of thy 
watch, and the mechanism is so fine that it requires no 
common hand to set it a going again ” He often warns her 
against a habit which was due to her shortness of sight, 
“that murtherous stooping, which will one day be your 
bane ” Her mother had been consumptive, and Fanny, like 
her sister Susan, was liable to very' severe colds and coughs, 
some of which may be attributed to their practice of stealing 


1 Elsewhere he calls it “her honest face.” It was faithful to her 
rapid percepUons, and pure feelings Those who knew Fanny best / 
trusted her most The dull, uncouth, absurd Kitty Cooke is an instance 
Mr Cnsp writes in 177S "Honest Kate, my only Housemate at 
present, says, ‘I love Fanny, Irecause she is sincere’” “Good as 
gold,” said Queen Charlotte, with whom Fanny had felt to the full in 
the dreadful ume of the King’s disorder of reason. 

1 This, however, was on an occasion when “ the whole face ” of anv 
other young lady might have well been “on fire.” Mr Selwyn, who 
had been Engbsh banker m Pans, showed Fanny signs of a “ distin 
guishing preference” (the language is that of the time), Mrs. Thrale 
thought him too elderly for a match, and more than hinted so to him m 
Fanny’s presence, in dwelling on the evil and absurdity of mamage 
between the old and the young, in spite of Mr Thrale’s endeavours 
“ to look her silent.” 
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awa> from warm parlours to write their long letters in fireless 
chambers. But like her father, Fann} was wirj , her “slight 
piece of machinen ” withstood rude shocks Whit blister- 
ing, bleeding, and lowering of diet it resisted ' 

In 17S1, she sajs, “Sir Richard Jebb ordered me to be 
blooded again — 1 thing I mortallj dislike, — asses’ milk, also, 
he forbids, as holding it too nourishing 1 and even potatoes 
are too solid food for me 1 He has ordered me to In e wholly 
on turnips with a ver} little dr} bread, and what fruit I like 
but nothing else of an} sort — I drink barle) -water and 
rennet-whej " Mrs Piozzi wrote to her m 1S21 “A slight 
frame escapes mam evils that beset a robust one, water- 
gruel and spinach were all you ev er wanted ” It maj be said 
for the doctors, that while two of her brothers died long be- 
fore her of apoplev} , Fannj , survn ing all her sisters except the 
joungest, who was nearl} twentj jears her junior, lned, like 
her father, to eight} -eight jears of age W hat she called her 
“ easj temperature as to food ” (meaning her indifference as 
to what she ate, and how it was cooked), is not uncommon 
with those bom to lne longer than their brethren Her 
“temperature” as to dress was no less “easj,” or indiffer- 
ent 1 Twice onl) in these volumes does she tell us what she 
wore. It is onl} when she plajs a part that she thinks it 
worth wlule to mention her gowns One is the “pink Per- 
sian” worn at the masquerade in 1770, the other, her 
“green and grey” dress as Mrs Lovemore m “The t\a} to 
Keep Him ” “ Quels habits,” cries Mine. de Sevign6 from 
Bnttan} to her beautiful daughter m Provence, “quels habits 
aviez-vous a Ljon, k Arles, a Aix? Je ne vous vois que cet 


1 Thu “easy temperature” as to how she fared, was dressed, or 
lodged, appears to have been part of the Borne} inheritance. Writing 
in 17S1 of the means of marrying possessed by Susan and Captain 
Phillips, Fanny says, “ I know there is not any part of cur fount) tlat 
cannot live upon very little, very gaily, as cheerfully as most folks upon 
vety much.” 
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habit bleu!” In another place,' she completes the sense of 
these words b> saying “ Qtu ria gu'uit habit , n'cn a pas du 
tout ” The cares and toils of dress w ere not the least part of 
Fanny’s sulTenngs at court It was with jo> that she hid b> 
her sacque, court hoop, and long ruffles She records, as if 
she shared it, Mr Bat^s pleasure m seeing her “ no more 
dressed than other people ” We ha\e somewhere seen her 
described in later life as “changing her lodgings oftener than 
her gown ” That is quite beyond the mark, but it is certain 
that she was much more indifferent to her apparel than were 
many of the has bkus with whom she shrank from being 
classed. Their (£)ueen, Mrs Montagu, crowned her ioijpet, 
and circled her neck with diamonds,' when she recened an 
assembl) of foreigners, literati, and maetjaroms^ in her u 
dressing room, the walls of which were newl) painted with 
“bowers of roses and jessamines, entirely inhabited b> little 
Cupids ” 

“I long” (wrote Mr Crisp to Fanny in 1778) “to see 
jour Abord wath Mrs Montagu, and Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

I hope he will take jour picture j — who knows, but the time 
may come when j our image maj appear, 

Fair as before your works you stand confest, 
not 

In Flowers and Pearls , by bounteous Kirkall drest 
like Gamck wath the Comic and Tragic Muse, contending 


1 “ Fair as before her works she stands confess’d, 

In flowers and pearls b> bounteous Kirkall dress’d ” 

The Dunaad, lines 159-60, book ii 

This was wntten sarcastically of Mrs. Haynood, “the libellous 
novelist, whom he stdeth Eliza " — Martin us Scriblerus. 

Mrs Haywood, who was no credit to noielisls, has been said, far 
from correctly, to have given Fanny the hint for “ Evelina ” in her novel 
i'" Betsy Thoughtless ” 
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I he toil needed to Inn.. these carl} dnries into onkr of 
time cannot Ik. gucs*cd even In tin feu who have fieri tin 
0’iguul manuscripts w ith their mutilations anil defacement'', 
but the tveamome labour Ins l>e-en lightened b> hung m 
such pleasant company for so long Hy degrees we lm< 
grown no* onh familiar with the Hume} fainili, hut with the 
wars of the house, and the way about their different houses, 
first, ruth that ill Poland Street, and the wig maker’s neat 
door, and Mrs Pringle’s close by, where Hetty and 1'annj 
were made so welcome and happ) for a while We know 
Maria Allen’s room, in which the girls “ browsed” b} the fire 
upon dainties brought out of “ Allen’s " cupboard , and 
Fann}’s “ prett} little neat cabinet, that is in the bed 
chamber, — where I keep all m) affairs, — whenever ret was 
there a heroine without one , ’’ , \\ e know “ the children’s 

1 The Chcsington “little Gallery Cabinet,” or, as Mr Crisp called it, 
"the Doctors Conjuring Closet," m which Dr Hume) wrote when 
staying with Mr Crisp, and which was given to the use of Tanny, when 
she was an acknowledged author, is another instance “Dressing 
rooms” were then in England, as in France, rooms of reception, in 
which ladies of fashion received their friends {after they had been 
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play room,” a closet up two flights of stairs, m which the 
younger children kept their toys, and Fanny wrote play s and 
noiels, and the paved court below, in which she burned 
them all at fifteen We see Lord Ilia) or Barber’s house in 
Queen Square, which Pope, Swift, and Bohngbrohe may 
have frequented, and in which Carte, the Jacobite, was put 
into a damp bed, to the sore damage of his health and the 
great hindrance of the publication of his “ Life of the Duke 
of Ormonde.” We see the pompous painted ceilings of New- 
ton’s house _in St Martin’s Street, nhich, Dr Burney 
explained, that he himself was not “ such a coxcomb ” as to 
have commissioned any painter to execute, nor, perhaps, 
was Sir Isaac such a coxcomb, — he who sneered at my Lord 
Arundel’s famous “ Marbles,” as so many “stone dolls ” 

We know the three parlours, and the cabinets and corn- 
modes in the dming-parlour, with Mrs. Burney ’s bureau, and 
that of the Doctor, into which he thrust his private papers 
and his fees, until both bureaux were broken open by a 
former footman of theirs, who knowing far too xx ell the ways 
of the house, was able to rob his old master and mistress of 
three hundred pounds We know what music "as lying 
upon the harpsichord one day in August^ 1 7 7 9 » "hen Susan 
sent from Chesington for “a set of Motezuma, a set of 
Apnle’s duets in MtS given me by Lady Clarges, the set of 
Didone which contains ‘ Son' regina,' the second number of 
Sacchim’s ‘Tamerlano,’ and of his duets All these were - 
to be play r ed to, or with Mr Crisp 

Mr Boone breaks his sword in going up the steep stairs, 
and wonders that he d-d not break his neck “ I am afraid,” 

dressed in another room), while the fnsenr gave the last touches to the 
curls, toufet, and chi plan A lady’s dressing room was a show room, 
ruth silver “dressing pfate” and elaborate furniture 

1 At another time, Susan writes that “Mr Cnsp is fond of my father s 
third duet of the second set, which we play like anything ” She also 
asks that [Dean] “ Tacher s pamphlet, and the first set of [Dr Burney sj 
ducts, " may be sent to Chesington 
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replies Dr Bumey, not without complacency, “ that speaks 
ill for my stairs' — but they were constructed by Sir Isaac 
Newton, not by me ” Looking over London, Fanny writes 
a novel in the 6bservatory of a man who we may be pretty 
sure ,never read a romance- 1 When Fanny, as Baretti said 
with a sneer, was “ exalted to the Thralic Majesty ,” Susan 
sent to her at Streatham, or Brighton, or Bath, delightful 
(as yet unpublished) chronicles of all that w ent on at home.’ 
Be see Aunt Ann come m from York Street to tea, “m 
hopes that she should meet with no foreigner, as I had told 
her that we had seen Merlin, Piozzi, and Baretti, 1 all so 
" lately However, our teachings were not removed, when we 
were alarmed by a rap at our door, and who should enter 
but rimperatore del canto ” (Pacchieroti) “ and his treasurer” 
(Bertoni) “I leave you to guess who was charmed, and 
who looked blank They stayed with us full three hours” 
Susan corrects Pacchieron’s English exercises, and stops Yus 
sending that letter to “ the object of his particular despise," 
Sheridan, m which he had drawn that slippery manager as 
swinging on a gallows for not paying the money due to 
Pacchieroti as his first singer at the opera 

Or we see Piozzi arrive, “in excellent spints and humour,” 
from a country-house where he had been spending two 
months He plays “ two or three of his new lessons,” which 
Susan does not like, but he sings “ some songs divinely ” 
At another time Susan is very glad that Piozzi just misses 
Pacchieroti, of whom he is so jealous that “he walked off 


1 e are told that some time ago this Observatory was bonght by an 
American, who removed it to his own country, forgetlul that it lost its 
interest when not in its nght place What he acquired was, however, 
almost entirely a reconstmcUon of the Observatory by Dr Burney 
In “ the fearful humcane of 1778 its glass sides were utterly de- 
molished , and its leaden roof was swept wholly away "—Memoirs 
of Dr Burney, sol. 1, p 291 

s The detail, in these last pages are chiefly gathered from these un 
published letters from Susan to Fanny 
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from me nt a concert on seeing him approaching, — which, 
indeed, I was not sorrj for” P10771, that almost historical 
character, appears on Susan’s pages as touch), and jealous 
of his betters in song To be told that any one was not at 
home when he knocked at the door, he took as an insult 
“Not a tom'” he cried to the Burnejs, complaining that at 
the door of some great house he had again had “ la cattna 
sorte del not a tom!" But, if Dr Burnej were in Ins studv, 
or “abroad,” (as they said then,) Mrs Burney and the three 
girls made English and foreign friends welcome in St Mar- 
tin’s Street Mrs Burne), who was not unconscious of her 
reading and power of speech, had fa\ountes who shared her 
love of a thorough discussion of subjects These were not 
always acceptable to her step daughters Mrs Burnc) loved 
to see Baretti, or Mr Penncck of the British Museum, or 
James Barr), R \ , enter the parlour Fanny and Susan had 
favourites of another kind, from “ Aristotle Twining” to 
Pacchieroti 1 It must be owned that their raptures concerning 
Pacchieroti’s manners and voice were only surpassed by the 
downright ravings of some girls, as recorded by Susan 
Her journals abound in traits of the time and its noted 
people. Dr Johnson bnngs blind Mrs Williams to tea in 
St Martin’s Street In his vast presence, that livel) Ameri- 
can, Mrs Paradise, makes Barr) dance a minuet with her- 
self — Barry, whose politeness was as “ rare as a bit of Peg 
Woffington’s writing”' Barr> provokes Susan b) insisting 
on bringing her home from a tea part), although her father's 
mamservant has been sent for her, and b) stajing m St. 
Martin’s Street (she “ verily believes ”) till midnight Umn- 


1 As we have here and there quoted PacchieroU’s opinions, it is well 
to copy what Mr Richaid Twining wrote of him to his admirable 
brother, “ Aristotle Twining,” in the year 1781 “There were some 
musical people at Spa, and, in the first place, Signor Pacchieroti He 
is not only an admirable singer, but also a sensible, modest, and agree 
able man ” 
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vited guests leave the house about ele\en, after which there 
is supper, “an excuse with us, as you know,”” (say s Fanny,), 
“Tot chatting over baked apples ” Hetty, her husband, and 
his brother Edward, now and then “drop in" to supper, 
Dr Burney appears, perchance with sword and bag, on his 
wa> from the King’s brother’s music party to his own 
“Chaos” He say's a few kind and pleasant words, then 
bids all good night, and “ outwatches the Bear,” pondering 
lover the little which has been spared to tell us of the manner 
of the music made by the “ godlike Greek.” 




PERSONS OF THE DRAMA 


A LIST OF THOSE MEMBERS OF THE BURN El FAMILY 
V HO APPEAR IN THESE PAGES 

Mrs Ann Burnei (bom Cooper), utdow of James Burney (or 
Mac Bumej), Esq , a Shropshire lad}, of advanced age, as 
she is said to have refused Wjcherlc), the dramatist, who 
died in 1715 

[She was the second wife of James Bumej , his first hating 
been Rebecca Ellis James had fifteen children, of whom 
nine lited, but in some cases it is not clear of which marriage 
the> came] 

1 Richard, of Barbome Lodge, Worcester, cider son of 

James and Anr Bumej , of whom more hereafter 

2 Ann, a daughter of James and Ann Bumej 

3 Charles (known as Dr Bumej), their second son and 

joungest child He was bom in 1726, and married first, 
Esther Sleepe, who died September 28, 1761 Doctor of 
Music (Oxford, 1769), FRS, 1773. Member of the 
French Institute, Classe des Beaux Arts, j 8 ii 
The children of Charles and Esther Bumej were 

1 Esther, maimed her Cousin, Charles Rousseau Bumej 

2 James (the Admiral), bom June 5, 1750, married Sarah, 

daughter of Thomas Pajme 

3. Frances, bom at Lynn Regis, on the 13th of June, 1752, 

married Lieutenant General Comte D’Arblaj,an officer 
of the (Noble) “Corps de Gardes du Roi,” and sometime 
commandant of Longwy, a Knight of the Orders of Sl 
Louis, the Legion of Honour, and the “ Lj's ” 

4 . Susinna Elizabeth, married Molesworth Phillips, Lieut- 

Colonel of Marines 

5 Charles, marned a daughter of Dr Rose, of the “Monthlj 
Rev lew ” 1 


1 Another Charles, a son of Charles and Esther Bumej", is found in 
the register of St Dioms Backehurch, of which church Dr Burney was 
chosen organist in 1749 He was bom and baptized in June( 1751 He 
probably died young Dr Charles, the Greek scholar, is commonly said 
to have been bom at Lynn, in 1757, jr 1738. 
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6 Charlotte Ann, married, first, Clement Francis, Esq , of 
Aylsham, Norfolk, secondly, Ralph Broome, Esq., of the 
Bengal Army 

Dr Burne\ manned secondly (in October, 1767), Elizabeth, 
widow of Stephen Allen of Lynn Regis, who appears to 
ha\e been her cousin, as she was bom an Allen. 

The children of Charles and Elizabeth Bumey were — • 

1 Richard Thomas, in the Indian Civil Service . 1 

2 Sarah Harriet, a noxehst. 

Rebecca Burnev, who was living with Mrs Bumey the elder, 
was, most likely, a half-sister of Dr Bumey There was 
also a sister, or half-sister, Mrs Gregg, and a half sister 
Mrs. Mancer 

Richard Burnex, of Worcester, had fixe sons, and three 
daughters, but, as we do not know their precise order of 
birth, we put first (as he is always called “ Mr Bumey") — 
Charles Rousseau, who, m 1770, manned his cousin Esther 
[Their eldest child, the only one named in these journals, 
was Anna Mana, who married M Bourdois, an early 
friend of General ITArblay He was aide-de camp to 
General Dumouner, and distinguished himself in the 
battle of Jemappes 

2. Richard 

3. Edward Francis, the painter 

4. Thomas. 

5 James. 

6. Elizabeth 

7 Rleecca (Mrs Sandford) 

8. Anne (or Hannah), called 11 Nancy” (Mrs HawkinsJ 
The stepchildren of Dr Bumey were the Rex Stephen Allen 
and his sisters, Mana (Mrs Rishton) and “ Bessy” (Mrs Meekc) 
The other connexions mentioned are Mr Sleepe of Watford 
(come kinsman of Dr Burney's first xxafe), Mr Thomas Bumey, 
whohad taken the name of Holt, “a cousin of ours”, Mrs Allen, 
mother of the second Mrs Bumey , Mrs Arthur Young (Patty 
Allen), Mrs. Burney’s sister, and her husband, the well known 
writer on agnculture 

Wchaxe no baptismal registers toquote for the ages of Hetty, 
Susan or Mana Allen, but it is near the truth if we assume that 
xvhen these dtanes begin, Hety was m her nineteenth year, 
Susan m her fourteenth, and Mana Allen about sex enteen. ’ 
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Editor’s Note for the Year 

T HE first of these journals is wrapped in soft, old-fashioned, 
blue paper, to which it has once been stitched Madame 
D’Arblay has wntten on the cover, “ Jmemlc Journal, No 1 — 
Curtailed and erased of what might be mischievous from friendly 
or Family Considerations” Within the cover, some figures, 
which seem to be hers, are hard to make out There are also 
these words — “Original old Juvenile Private Journal, No j — 
Begun at 15 — total 66” If “total 66” refers to the number of 
leaves, or of pages, no such number is left, nor can any part of 
it have been wntten at the age of fifteen, unless it be the fanci- 
ful address to Nobod>, which is upon a loose leaf, of a yellower 
and more worn look than the yellow and worn leaves which 
follow, it is also in slightly different handwnting Upon this 
prefatory leaf we find again, “This strange Medley of Thoughts 
and Facts was wntten at the age of fifteen, for my genuine and 
most pnvate Amusement.” Below this, in a girlish round hand, 
is wntten “ Fanny Burney ” 

More than fifty years, it is probable, lie between the wnting 
of the Lhary, and the wnting of the notes on, and within, the 
cover, and in those years many of the “ changes and chances of 
this mortal life” had befallen their vvnter, enough to blur a 
memory even so excellent as hers Fame, and much life m 
public, a court life, a mamed life, involving a residence in a 
Foreign country for ten years at a stretch, a stolen visit to Eng- 
land, a return to Pans, a flight to Brussels before Waterloo, 
England again, the death of a father, of a husband, changes of 
dwelling from London to Bath, from Bath to London, the bur- 
den of examining Dr Burney’s piles of manusenpt, a toil which 
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we hav e proof was not ended tn 1820 What marvel, tf looking 
over her own papers, from which she had been parted while 
living abroad, and which she seems not to have read and re- 
vised until she needed them to recall incidents essential to a 
memoir of her father, what marvel that she erred in her dates? 
The mistake of a year (be it for more or for less) ( ' m the life of 
any one, man or woman, is so common, in youth or in age, that 
it need not be mentioned unless other facts depend upon it 
Miss Edgeworth (one of the least likely of women to be sus- 
pected of making herself out to be younger than -she was),' 
wrote, and published, in the memoirs of her father, that she was 
twelve years old when she first went to Ireland, whereas it is 
indubitable that she was fifteen, but she believed it, and that 
her first impressions of Ireland were taken at twelve jears old, 
and not at the far more sensitive age of fifteen So Miss Burney 
believed herself to have been fifteen m 1768, but that is dis- 
proved by the register of the Chapelry of St Nicholas, in the 
parish of St Margaret’s, King’s Lynn, which gives her baptism 
upon the 7th of July, 1752, by the Rev Thomas Pyle — about 
three weeks after her birth on the 13th of June. 

As the date of Dr Burney’s second marriage was uncertain, 
the register of St. James’s, Westminster, has been examined for 
the sake of complete accuracy Under the marriages was found 
in “ 1767, No 7, 294. Charles Bumej, of this parish, to Eliza- 
beth Allen, of Lynn Regis, Norfolk, by Licence of the Arch 
bishop of Canterbury, and October, M Pugh, Curate.” The 
witnesses were Isabella Strange, and Richard Fuller 1 

This completel) tallies with the entry on “ Monday night, 
May 30th,” in this Diary, that “last night, Hetty, Susey, Char- 
lotte, and I were at tea, mama and Miss Allen not being re- 
turned from Harrow,” when the “charming” Arthur Young 
“entered the room” This second mamage was a secret from 
all the friends of Dr Burney, except Mr Crisp and Miss Dolly 
\oung, for reasons which concerned the lady Hermother, who 
seems to have had much control over her, and the brothers of 
her first husband (who was an Allen also and most likely her 
cousin), would apparently have opposed the match The Allen 
family was rich, her husband’s brothers were the guardians of 
her three children, and she had lately lost all the money which 


1 We shill meet Isabella, afterwards Lady Strange, in the jeariyyo 
Richard Fuller, Esq , was one among five subscribers to Johnson’s 
Dictionary, whose names were sent to Johnson from Lynn, in 1757, by 
tbe future Dr Burney Mr Fuller was probably of a banker’s family, 
as the Fullers and Hankeys are mentioned by Mme. D Arblay as among 
the great art houses, that helped Dr Bumej to seenre the organist’s 
place at St Dionis Backchurch, Fenchurch Street. 
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she comd herself control b\ trusting its investment to in im 
prudent speculator 

Dr Burney s income ins 1 good one, but it depended upon 
his health, which had once before failed, and driven him for 
years from London to Lynn Then he had six children, the 
eldest old enough to give trouble to a stepmother, had she not 
been so sweet-tempered as was Hetty , the youngest, Charlotte, 
about seven years old “Since 17:4” (according to an historian 
of Lynn), “when Stephen Allen was made a freeman of Lvnn, 
on the payment of twenty nobles," the Allens had “figured 
among the first families in the town ” The loss of Mrs Allen’s 
own fortune proved to her that Dr Burney took little interest in 
her money , and it was agreed between them that a secret mar- 
riage was the best wav to avoid opposition to an open engage- 
ment. After a honeymoon spent near Chcsmgton, the lad) 
came to live for a while in Poland Street, but still as Mrs Allen, 
and in a house of her ovvai In the end all came out through the 
wrong dchv er> of some letter Things had been smoothed by 
the 50th of May, 176S The two families were then living to 
gether, in Poland Street. Most likely before this journal begins, 
Fanny had made that famous bonfire of her writings in the 
paved court of her father's house (which his children used as a 
playground), w hite he was at Chcsmgton, and her stepmother 
at Lynn 

To Lynn Mrs Burney was drawn every year by her mother, 
perhaps, too, by the uncles of her children, and others of their 
Allen kinsfolk. Besides, she had a house settled upon her, and 
some one must live m it- Later on, we find Hetty or Fanny 
going to take her place at Lynn when she went to London. To 
that house the delicate Susan was sent for change of air, and 
Charlotte (during her holidays, and after she was taken from 
school), spent most of her time at Lymn, with little Bessy Alien 
In the November of this year, Richard, Dr Burney’s son by the 
second marriage, was bom at Lymn With a stepmother so 
much m Norfolk, and with Dr Burney giving lessons from 
eight, and in one case from seven, m the morning, often dining 
m his coach, and coming home mainly to sit up the night 
through, writing m his study, Hetty, Tanny, and Susan were 
often almost entirely thrown upon their own guidance when in 
London. It will be seen that they ran some risks, but their in- 
nocent steadiness of character preserved their hearts from harm 
Sweeter and purer girls it would be hard to find in any century, 
nor did Susan lack aught but the health which was never granted 
her for long, to give her distinction as an author — scarcely 
second to that of her sister Fanny 



In the following transcript square brackets denote 
(unless otherwise explained) that the words or passages 
enclosed within them are insertions, alterations, or sub 
stitutions in the Diary as originally written , all probably 
made by Mme. D’Arblay at a much later period of her 
life Where asterisks or points occur they indicate that 
leaves have been cut away or the writing obliterated. 



JUVENILE JOURNAL 

Addressed to a Cfktais Miss Nopodv 

I’oland Street, London, March 37 

J^O have some account of my thoughts, manners, acquaint- 
ance and actions, when the hour armes in which time 
is more nimble than memory, is the reason which induces me 
to keep a Journal A Journal in which I must confess my 
thought, must open my whole heart* But a tiling of 
this kind ought to be addressed to somebody — I must 
imagion myself to be talking— talking to the most intim- 
ate of friends — to one in whom I should take delight m 
confiding, and remorse in concealment — but who must this 
fnend be? to make choice of one in whom I can but hctlj 
tel), would be to frustrate entirel) the intention of my plan 
The onl) one I could wholl), totally confide in, lnes m the 
same house with me, and not onl) never has, but never will, 
leave me one secret to tell her To whom, then, must I dedi- 
cate my wonderful, surprising and interesting Adventures? 
— to whom dare I reveal m) private opinion of m) nearest 
relations? m) secret thoughts of m> dearest friends? my 
own hopes, fears, reflections, and dislikes? Nobody! 

To Nobody, then, will I write m> Journal! since to No- 
bod) can I be wholly unreserved — to Nobod) can I reveal 
ever) thought, every wish of m) heart, with the most un- 
limited confidence, the most unremitting sincent),to the end 
of my life 1 For what chance, what accident, can end my 
connections with Nobod)? No secret can I conceal from 
Nobody, and to Nobodycan I be ever unreserved Disagree 
ment cannot stop our affection, Time itself has no pow, ^ 
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end our friendship The love, the esteem I entertain for 
Nobody] Nobody’s self has not power to destroy From 
Nobody I have nothing to fear, the secrets sacred to friend- 
ship Nobody veil not reveal when the affair is doubtful, No 
body will not look towards the side least favourable. 

I will suppose ) ou, then, to be my best friend, 1 (tho’ God 
forbid you ever should 1 ), my dearest companion — and a 
romantick girl, for mere oddity may perhaps be more sincere 
— more tender — than if you were a friend in propna persona— 
in as much as imagionation often exceeds reahty^Hn your 
breast my errors may create pity without exciting contempt, 
may raise your compassion,' without eradicating your love. 
From this moment, then, my dear girl — but why, permit me 
to ask, must a female be made Nobody? Ah! my dear, what 
were this world good for, were Nobody a female? And now 
I have done with preambulation 1 3 * 


Monday Night, May 30 

O, my dear — such a charming day ! and then last night — 
well, you shall have it all in order— as well as I can recollect 
I-ast night, while Hetty, Suseyy [Charlotte] and myself w ere 
at tea, mama and Miss Mien not being returned from Harrow, 
and Papa in his study busy [as usual, 5 that lively, charming, 
spirited] Mr Young * enter’d the room O how glad we were 
to see him 1 He was in extreme good spirits Hetty sat down 


1 When, m 1760, Dr Burney left Lynn for a house in Poland Street, 
he had there (in succession) as neighbours) The Duke of Chandos, 
Lady Augusts Bridges, Sir Willoughby Aston (with whose daughters 
Hetty and Susan Bumey were at school m Pans) and other great people 
[rn the manuscript the words “ — my cousin D, was gone — ” appear 
where these words have been inserted D may stand Kir Diclv, son of 

Richard Bumey of Worcester ] 

3 Arthur \oung was son of the Rev Arthur Young, of Brndfield 
Hall in Suffolk, who had been chaplain to Speaker Onslow, and was 
made a Prebendary of Canterbury in 1749 Arthur, his son, was appren 
ticed to Sir Robinson, one of the wine merchants of Lynn Regis when 
about four and twenty, he married Martha Allen, sister of Mrs Stephen 
Allen, who afterwards became the second wife of Dr Bumey When 
he married, he was in charge of his mother’s farm at Brndfield He w-as 
six or seven and twenty when Fanny- first speaks of him, [but had already 

published part of his “Farmer's Letters to the people of England,” 

which quickly went into a second edition] 
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tV! 't ! i I. hi «•- wi <i< ,Mrt> d t!i s life- of an.mish and 

m '< n i i! n od < jr «< m ">ul m tlu 1 h inii fn Id - nn 

Pip <• * d — liir l ffi i (1 from llu in < nil hustle ol the 

\ o' * nun d the /nr- * ofilntlrrm and lln mi lode 
c i ,i i 1 1 — the r«. himitu cell t ]rwuin tbmujit. each <-ad 
r ’ it im 1 1 tl i !uv« o f dnMjs *itin Inst iln rtnu.ni 
In >r o‘ o * vuvr, our tntl m '■lor.ui e* our i s nm-iin' 
s i tI — i. — and } nrim!>-h ,urmitt(d llu in to plidi along the 
"ri a n of ti t ni if romfo h'ow n In llu ( < nth gale of new 
bom 1 n,»r Till tl,i \ t* jn", d in tlu. lm<om of oi'liwnn — ihui 
— No’ii* nnjun iblc' thi'- --*% h is too {real too sublime to 
l> > ippu .edi ith jnojKt dipnm —tin. subluw and luatinfii! 

I o 1 1 1 lninn^h liltmktl ' jts' I *v //desist — I o ///In down 
nn ju i while I ton with It would In. minruloiis Inti 

1 jvntcr to maintain tin same glow m„ enthusiasm- tin emu. 

— on m\ word I run rn'goon im inn lomtion is rais'd Am 
h eh, i 'mu -dim,, this little dirt) spin re, it transports nu 
tumid mortalitv — it conuis nu to tlu I ijsnn fields— hut 
nn id* ns grow confme-d — I ft nr \oti cannot comprehend nn 
nnoninc — nil I 'hill add, is to hep >ou would please to it 
tribute notir not understanding tlu ‘•uhliinin of nn suit! 
itunts to \mr own stop dit\ mid dulliuss of apprehension, 
mid not to nn unit of nu mine— which is onl) too fnu to 
be eh nr 

\fter this luautifu! flow of evpression, refinement of senti 
nunt and c\altntion of ideas, can I nuanlj descend to 
common life 5 enn I baselj stoop to relate the particulars of 
common life 5 can I condescending!) deign to recapitulate 
vulgar comersation 5 lean 1 

O what a falling off is lure 1 — what a chattcrthcrc was 1 — 
liowreier / was not engaged m it and therefore, on a 

little consideration, a due sense of m> own superlatne merit 
conunces me that to mention an) thing more of the matter 
would be nonsense Adieu, then, most amiable — who? 
Nobod) * 

Not so fast, good girl' not so fast — ’tis true, I hare done , 
with last night — but I hare ail to-da) — a charming one it is, 
too — to relate. I-ast night, to m) great satisfaction, Mama 
prevail'd on Mr Y to promise to be of our part) to-da) 
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to Greenwich Well, he slept here For my part, I could 
not sleep all night, I was up before five o’clock — Hetty and 
Susette were before six, — and Miss Allen soon after — while 
we were all adorning our sweet persons, 1 — each at a looking- 
glass — admiring the enchanting object it presented to our 
view, who should rap at the chamber door but — (my cheeks 
are crimsoned with the blush of indignation while I write 
it) — Mr Young 1 I ran into a closet, and lock’d myself up — 
however he did not pollute my chamber with his unhallow’d 
feet, but poor Miss Allen was in a miserable condition — her 
Journal, which he wanted to see, in full sight — on her open 
bureau He said he had a right to it as her uncle She 
called Hetty into her room and they were a long time ere 
they could turn him out of it 

Well but, now for the Greenwich part} "We set out at 
about ten or eleven — the company was, mama, Mr Young, 
Miss Allen, Stephen, and your most obsequious slave — 
1 he Conversation as wc went was such as I would wish to 
remember — I will t~y if I can, for I think it even worthy the 
perusal of Nobody! — what an honour! 

Well, I have rack’d my brains halfian-hour — in vain — and, 
if you imagine I shall trouble myself with racking the dear 
creatures any longer you are under a mistake One thing, 
however which related to myself, I shall mention, as that 
struck me too forcibl) to be now, or perhaps ever, forgot 
besides, it has been the occasion of my receiving so much 
raillery, &c, that it is requisite for you to hear it, in order to 
observe the decorum due to the firama Talking of happiness 
and misery, sensibilit) and a total want of feeling, my mama 
said, turning to me “Here’s a girl will never be happy 1 
Never while she lives ' — for she possesses perhaps as feeling 
a heart as ever girl had’” Some time after, when we were 
near the end of our journey, “ and so,” said Mr Young — 
“my friend Fanny possesses a very feeling heart?” He 
harp’d on this some little time till at last he said he would call 
m Q feeling Fann) , it was characteristic k, he said, and a great deal 
more such nonsense, that put me out of all patience, which 
same virtue I have not jet sufficiently recovered to recount 
any more of our conversation, charming as part of it was, 
•which partpou may be sure I had my share m, how else could 
it be charming? 
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[All at once, Poland Street ts left, and Frances writes from 
her stepmother's dowry-house, in the churchyard of St. Mar- 
garet, Lynn Regis, that fine church of which Dr Burney had 
been organist for about ten y ears ] 


From Lynn Regis 

I am reading the “ Letters of Henry and Frances ” and 
like them prodigiously I hate just finished Mrs Rowe’s 
Letters from the Dead to the Living — and Moral and Enter- 
taining) 1 2 — I had heard a great deal of them before I saw them, 
and r.rrf sorry to tell you I was much disappointed with them 
they are so \cry enthusiastick, that the religion she preaches 
rather disgusts and cloys than charms and eletates — and so 
romantick, that eterj word betrays improbability, instead of 
disguising fiction, and displays the author, instead of human 
nature For my own part, I cannot be much pleased with- 
out an appearance of truth, at least of possibility — I wish 
the story to be natural tho’ the sentiments are refined, and 
the characters to be probable tho’ their behaviour is excelling 
Well, I am going to bed — Sweet dreams attend me — and 
ma> you sympathize with me Heigh ho! I wonder when I 
shall return to London' — Not that we are very dull here — 
no, really — to'erably happy — I wish Kitty Cooke 1 would 
wnte to me — I long to hear how mv dear, dear, beloved Mr 
Crisp does My papa always mentions him by the name of 
my Flame Indeed he is not mistaken — himself is the only 
man on earth I prefer to him Well — I must wnte a word 
more — only to end my paper — so ' — that ’s done — and now 
good night to >ou 

[Here are erasures, and also misplacements of the onginal 
diary, which it is impossible now to remedy Among these ha\e 
been found a broken passage or two, worth preserving 


1 Elizabeth Rowe 1674 1737 The book is "Friendship in Death, 
in tw enty letters from the Dead to the Li\ mg,” etc. She w as a Cali mist, 
whose life was written by Toplady Southey seems to concur with 
Fanny when he says, although with prai'e of Mrs. Rowe’s poems, that 
“ they are at Umes a little more enthusiastic than is allowable even for 
poetry ” 

2 Kitty Cooke, who was about double hanny’s age, was the niece of 
Mrs. Hamilton, with whom Mr Crisp lodged 
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“Ohpny dear I line receded the finest letter! while 

we were at dinner a packet came from London Papa opened 
it, and among other epistles was the following to me ” 

Four lines of verse follow the address, “To Miss Frances 
Burma ” These words only are quite legible — 

“When first I saw thee 

“ Incognitus.” 

Finny then appears to tax whosoever wrote the epistle with 
taking the hint of his verses “from an old song I have often 
[heard] which runs thus,” 

“When first I saw that youthful 
Ihrac" 


Only a few detached words of what follows can be read This 
fragment is merely given to show that Fanny was not without 
her share of the current compliments in verse which it was 
almost the duty' of a gentleman to paj, and even a slight for a 
young lady not to receive. Another mutilated passage shows 
Hettj and A. (Maria Allen) as, for some time, amusing them 
selves wath railing against Lynn, every thing, every body in it, 
and praising to adulation — London “ 1 offered some few words 
in favour of my poor old abused town — the land of mj nativitv 
■—of the world s happiness! \\ e disputed a little time, and Hetty 
suddenly cned, ‘ Hush, hush — Mama’s in the next room — If she 
hears us — we two shall be whipt, and Fanny will have a sugar 
plumb' ‘Ay,’ cned A., *’tis her defending Lvnn which makes 
mama and my grandmama so fond of her ’ ‘ Fond of me ” cried 
I, ‘what makes you imagine Mrs Allen fond of me I * * * 5 ’ ‘What 
she said of you — ' ‘ I am now writing in the pleasantest 

place belonging to this house. It is called sometimes ‘the Loot. 
Out ’ — as ships are observed from hence, and at other times, 
the Cabin It is [at the] end of a long garden that runs 

along the house ” ] 

I am going to tell you something concerning mvself, which, 
(if I have not chanced to mention it before) will, I believe, a 
little surprise y'ou — it is, that I scarce wash for anything so 

truly, really, and greatly, as to be in love — upon my word I 
am senous — and very gravely and sedate l\ , assure you it is a 

real and true wish I cannot help thinking it is a great 

happiness to have a strong and particular attachment to 

some one person, independent of duty, interest, relationship 
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or pleasure, but I carp, not m> rush so fir as for a mutual 
tuidresse No, I should be contented to lore Sola — and let 
Duds be reserr ed for those rvho har e a proper sense of their 
supenount) For my orvn part, I row and declare that the 
mere pleasure of hiving a great affection for some one person 
to w hich I was neither guided b> fear, hope of profit, gratitude, 
respect, or an} motire but mere fane y,’ would sufficient!} 
satisf} me, and I should not at all wish a return Bless me — 
how I run on 1 foolish and ill judged ’ hoy. despicable a pic- 
ture have I drawn of an object of Lore' mere giddiness, not 
inclination, I am sure, penn'd it — Lore ruthout respect or 
gratitude! — that could only be felt for a person wholly un- 
deserving — but indeed I write so much at random, that it is 
much more a chance if I know what I am saying than if I 
do not 

I have just finish’d “ Henrj and Frances ” — They have left 
me in a rerj serious, very grave mood— almost melancholy 
— a bell is now tolling, most dreadfully loud and solemn, for 
the death of some person of this town, which contnbutes not 
a little to add to my seriousness — indeed I never heard any- 
thing so dismal — this bell is sufficient to lower the highest 
spirits — and more than sufficient to quite subdue those which 
are already low 

The greatest part of the last volume of “ Henry and 
Frances)” is wrote by Henry — and on the gravest of grave 
subjects, and that which is most dreadful to our thoughts — 
Eternal Misery Religion in general is the subject to all the 
latter part of these .Letters, and this is particularly treated on 
I don’t know that I ever read finer sentiments on piety and 
Chnstiamt}, than the second vol abounds with — indeed, 
most of the Letters might be call’d with very little alteration 
— Essajs on Religion I own I differ from him in many of 
his thoughts, but m far many more I am delighted with him 
His sentiments shew him to be a man possessed of all the 
humanity which dignifies his se\, his observations, of all the 
penetration and judgement which improves it, and his ex- 
pressions, of all the ability, capacity and power which adorn 
it 1 I cannot express how mfinitel) more I am charmed with 


1 This book is said to have been mainly vmttcn hy Elirabeth, wife of 
Richard Griffith, of Millicent, in the County of Kildare. Mr Griffith 
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him at the conclusion than beginning Some of his opinions 
— I might say many of them — on div me subjt cts, I think, 
would be worth) a sermon — and an excellent one too 
It is a sweet, mild evening, I will take a turn in the garden, 
and re peruse m my thoughts these genuine, interesting 
Letters This garden is aery small, but aery, very prettily 
laid out — the greatest part is quite a groae, and three people 
might be wholly concealed from each other with ease m it. 
I scarce ea'er walk in it, without becoming graae, for it has 
the most private, lonely, shady, melancholy look in the 
avorld 


[Let us look into “the Cabin," with the eyes of Maria Allen, 
afterwards Mrs Rishton In 177S, writing from Lynn, she gives 
Fanny an account of her own new house in that town, and thus 
contrasts her Behedere or “ L00L Out” (as they said in Lynn), 
w ith the “ Cabin ” 

“Lynn, 3rd Sept — You are very well acquainted with the 
house we now Inhabit which is Charles Turner’s — and which is 
quite a palace tn point of conveniences to the one we left The 
rooms are large and handsome— and it is quite big enough for 
us — and Rishton has excellent stables and dog kennel down the 
yard— but what is most comfortable to us, the yard and pre- 
mises are quite private, it leads to no granaries, etc — Conse 
quently We are troubled with neither com waggons \pr porters 
—but we have everything within ourselves — and a very large 
Look-out , as they are called here, which overlooks the river that 
I pass many hours in and which often brings back past scenes 
to my view when I think of the hours we used to spend in that 
little cabbrn of my mother’s — but this overlooks a much pleas- 
anter part of the river, as we never have any ships laving 
against our Watergate, at least very seldom, to what we had 


had some share in it, and in two more of her novels She wrote, besides, 
other novels, poems, and comedies. He had written a novel before his 
marriage, which is said to have done anything but “dignify his sex. 

“ Henry and Frances ’ was brought out anonymously, in six volumes 
between 1766 and 1780 One of this couples novels bore the good title 
of “ The Gordian Knot,” which has been used again, in our own time, 
by Shirley Brooks This Mr and Mrs Griffith are by no means to lie 
confounded with Ralph Griffiths, who brought out the “Monthly 
Renew,” with, as the legend goes, Mrs. Griffiths to correct “ the copy 
of the poor hack whom Her husband boarded and lodged, Oliver Gold 
smith 
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the*e In wh rli men's recipe the naths and nhiltlrv nf 
the snlms md pot ers i h eh u ctl often to time us from 
thence J 

Tecu’-tv Lilnn 

I hivt tilt'- vi rx n omt nt finish ti rending a nou.1 nil d the 
\ ictr of \\ ni e r e’d I* v is wrote b\ l)r Ciold-imth, author 
of tile come-ds of the («or>d Nitttred Mitt, ind eeti.nl 
onsite Hte e %K i>. riiutml ind sensible md 1 1 nev it again 
immednteU 11ns Ih»o1 is of 1 vet) singular find — I own 
1 b^gnn 1 set It dts’iste and di<relislt, havang just rod the 
e’egan' 1-etters of Henri, — the Iteginntng of it, even dis 
gu«\^d me— he mentions his wife with such indifference — 
such coa otip — the < ontrist of Hcnrj's treatment of J nnccs 
s reck me — the more so as it is real — while this tile is fic- 
titious —and then the stele of the latter is so ele-gantl) 
natunl, so tenderh manh, so unassuimnglv rational ’ — I 
om I was tempte-d to thro’ (su) the book aside — but there 
mas something in the situation of his famih, which if it did 
no intcre-s* me, at least drew me on — and as I proceeded, 
I was better p'easeak — The de-scnption of Ins rural fcheite, 
his simple, unaffected contentment— anil familv dome-stic 
happiness, gate me much pleasure — but still, I was not 
satisfied, a sop ethnic was wanting to make the book satisfy 
me — to male me feel for the Vicar in ever) line he writes, 
nevertheless, befo-e I was half thro’ the first volume, I was, 
as I maj trulv express mvself, surprised into tears — and in 
the second volume, I realfy s 0 bb'd It appears to me, to be 
impossible an> person could read this book thro’ with a dr) 
eje at the same time.the best pait of it is that which turns 
ones grief out of doors, to open them to laughter He 
advances man) ver) bold and singular opinions— for ex- 
ample, he avers that murder is the sole crime for which 
death ought to be the punishment, 1 hegoes even farther, and 
ventures to affirm that our lav s in regard to penalties and 
punishments are all too severe. This doctrine might becon- 

1 The pith of the pas. age upon which Fanny comments is in chap 
m n. Dr Pnmro'c. ‘ the prat Monogami t,” here *pcakx some of 
the language of his Master William Whiston, who held it absolutel) 
un*cnp oral to take human life except for murder but “social combina 
uons," ‘ compacts,” and “ natural laws" never entered into Wiuston’s 
brain — See his very diverting autotiograph) 
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tradicted from the very essence of our religion — Scripture 
for m the Bible — in Exodus particularly, tleath is 

commanded by God himself^ for many crimes besides 
murder But this author shews m all his works a love 
of peculiarity and of making originality of character in 
others, and therefore I am not surprised he possesses it 
himself This yicar is a very venerable old man — his dis- 
tresses must move you There is but very little story the 
plot is thm, the incidents very' rare, the sentiments uncom 
mon, the vicar is contented, humble, pious, virtuous ] [quite a 
darling character ^] 1 but, upon the whole, how far more was I 
pleased with the genuine productions of Mr Griffith's pen — 
for that is the real name of Henry^ — I hear that more 
volumes are lately published I wish I could get them, I 
have read but two — the elegance and delicacy’ of the manner 
— expressions — style of that book are so supenour! — How 
much I should like to be acquainted with the writers of it! — 
Those Letters are doubly pleasing, charming to me, for being 
genuine — they have encreased my relish for minute, heartfelt 
writing, and encouraged me in my attempt to give an opinion 
of the books I read 


Cabin, Wednesday Afternoon 

I always spend the evening, sometimes all the afternoon, 
in this sweet Cabin — except sometimes, when unusually 
thoughtful, I prefer the garden I cannot express the 

pleasure I hare in writing down my thoughts^' at the very 

1 The “ Vicar of Wakefield ’ had been published tw o y ears previously 
[Several sentences of faint praise, or blame, are erased — among these 
“ if it did not interest me at '’east,” “ I was not salifcii," have been 
made out. On the other hand “rational and sensible]” appeaisiin her 
later writing instead of some epithet which was, perhaps, less laudatory, 
and the whole sentence beginning with “at the same time, the best part 
of it,” etc,, appears to have been added to fill the place of five lines or 
more vv hich v\ ere erased 1 ‘ Quite a darling character ” also seems to be 
a later addition. “The book is not all satisfactory ” has been imper 
fecUy erased. If Goldsmith qya£;j as has been said, a puzzle to his con 
temporaries, we can hardly wonder at a young girl who at an age when 
she had “fen sorrows of her own,” and “loved best the songs that 
made her grieve,” was perplexed by the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” and not 
quite contented until she had been “ surprised into tears ” This passage 
has been to all appearance touched by the writer at n much later time, 
when she knew better how to estimate the “ Vicar of Wakefield ”J 
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moment — my opinion of people when I first see them, and 
how I alter, or how confirm, myself m it — and I am much 
deceived in my fore sight, if I shall not have very great 
delight in reading this living proof of my manner of passing 
my time, my sentiments, my thoughts of people I know, and 
a thousand other things in future — there is something to me 
very unsatisfactory in passing year after year,' without even 
a memorandum of what you did, &c. And then, all the 
happy hours I spend with particular fnends and favountes 
7 ould fade from my recollection 


July 17 

Such a set of tittle tattle, pnttle prattle •visitants 1 Oh dear! 
I am so sick of the ceremony and fuss of these fall Jail 
people’ So much dressing — chit-chat — complimentary non- 
sense — In short — a Country Town is my detestation — all the 
conversation is scandal, all the attention, dress, and almost 
all the heart, folly, envy, and censonousness A City or a 
allage are the only places which I think, can be comfort- 
able, for a Country Town, I think has all the bad qualities, 
-Thout one of the good ones, of both 

\\ e In e here, generally speaking, in a very regular way — 
we breakfast always at 10, and rise as much before as we 
please — we dine precisely at 2, dnnk tea about 6 — and sup 
exactly at 9 I make a kind of rule, never to indulge myself 
in my two most favourite pursuits, reading and wnnng, in the 
morning — no, like a very good girl I give that up wholly, 
accidental occasions and preventions excepted, to needle 
work, by whiJi means my reading and writing in the after- 
noon is a pleasure I cannot be blamed for by my mother, as 
it docs not take up the time I ought to spend otherwise. I 
never pretend to be so superior a being as to be above 
having and indulging a Hobby Horse , and while I keep mine 
within due bounds and limits, nobody, I flatter myself, would 
wish to depnve me of the poor animal to be sure, he is not 
form’d for labour, and is rather lame and weak, but then the 
dear creature is faithful, constant, and loving, and tho’ he 
sometimes prances, would not kick anyone into the mire, or 
hurt a single soul for the world — and I would not part with 
him for one who could win the greatest prize that ev er was 
won at any Races , 
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Alas, alas 1 my poor Journal 1 how dull, unentertaining, 
uninteresting thou artl — oh what would I give for some 
Adventure worthy reciting — for something which would sur- 
prise — astonish you 1 I have lately read the Prince of 

Abfssinia — I am almost equally charm’d and shocked at it — 
the style, the sentiments, are inimitable — but the subject is 
dreadful — and, handled as it is by Dr Johnson, might make 
am young, perhaps old, person tremble 0, how dreadful, 
how terrible is it to be told by a man of his genius and 
knowledge, in' so afTectingly probable a manner, that true, 
real, happiness is ever unattainable in this world! — I'hro’ all 
the scenes, publick or private, domestick or solitary, that 
Nekaya or Rasselas pass, real felicity eludes their pursuit 
and mocks their solicitude In high life, superiority, envy 
and haughtiness baffle the power of preferment, favour and 
greatness — and, with or without them, all is animosity, sus- 
picion, apprehension, and misery ! — in private families, dis- 
agreement, jealousy and partiality, destroy all domestick 
felicities and all social cheerfulness, and all is peevishness, 
contradiction, ill-will, and wretchedness 1 And in solitude, 
imagination paints the world in a new r light, every bliss which 
was wanting w hen in it,' appears easily attained when away 
from it, but the loneliness of retirement seems unsocial, 
dreary', savouring of misanthropy and melancholy — and all 
is anuety, doubt, fear and anguish 1 In this manner does 
Mr Johnson proceed in his melancholy conviction of the 
impossibility of all human enjoy ments and the impossibility 
of all earthly happiness One thing during the course of the 
successless inquiry struck me, which gave me much comfort, 
which is, that those who wander in the world avowedly and 
purposely in search of happiness, who view every scene of 
present joy with an eye to what may succeed, certainly are 
more liable to disappointment, misfortune and unhappiness, 
than those who give up their fate to chance and take the 
goods and evils of fortune as they come, without making 
happiness their study or misery their foresight 

Wednesday, Julj, 10 in the morning 

We have just had a wedding — a publick wedding — and 
very fine it was I assure you The bnde is Miss Case, 
daughter of an alderman of Lynn, with a great fortune — the 
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bridegroom, Mr Ilnpg, — tin. nfpur Ins long been in agitation 
on account of Mr Bigg's lnfcnontv of fortune 1 Our bouse 
is in the Church vird, and exact!) opposite tile great church 
door — so that we had a \cr) good new of the precession 
1 lie walk that leads up to the church was crowded 
almost incredibl) a prodidgious mob indeed ' — I’m sure I 
trembled for the bride O what a gauntlet for nn\ woman of 
dclisac) to run' — Mr Bigg h inded the bride and her corn- 
pan) out of their coach, and then Mr Case took her hand 
and led her to the church door, and the bridegroom follow’d 
handing Mrs Case O how short a time does it take to put 
an eternal end to a woman’s hbert) 1 1 don't think the) were 
a quarter of an hour in the Church altogether — Lord bless 
me’ it would not be time enough, I should think, for a poor 
creature to see where she was — I \eril) belies c I should 
insist on sitting an hour or two to recover my spirits — I 
declare m) heart ach’d to think how terrible the poor Bride’s 
feelings must be to walk by such crowds of people, the occa 
sion m itself so awful’ How little does it need the addition 
of that frightful mob’ In m) conscience I fear that if it had 
been me, I should never have had courage to get out of the 
coach — Indeed, I feel I should behave very foolishly When 
the) had been in the Church about a quarter of an hour, the 
bells began to ring, so mcml) — so loud — and the doors 
open'd — we saw them walk down the Isle — the bnde and 
bridegroom first, hand in hand the bridegroom look’d 

so ga), so happy’ Surely it must be grateful to her heart to 
see his joy ! it would to mine I know She looked grave, but 
not sad — and, m short, all was happ) and charming Well 
of all things in the world, I don't suppose any thing can be 


1 In 1710 the names of Bagg, or Baggc, and of Case, occur m the list 
of the Corporation of Lynn In 1763 Philip Case was Mayor for the 
second time In 1832 a property which had been held by the Case 
famdj had passed to William Bagge, who was perhaps this bridegroom 
in his old age, or bis heir There was a double marriage between the 
Allens and the Bagges, Money Allen = Miss Bagge, J Bagge = Sail) 
Allen In “ My Grandfather’s Pocket Book " (edited by the Rex Mr 
Wale), are sexeral notices of the Allens and Bagges In 1792 Mr Wale 
records that “one Mr Case, an attorney of Lynn Regis,— dyed there 
worth a dcall, I think they say of money, £ 100,000 ’’ This was probably 
the bride's father 
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so dreadful as a publick wedding — my stars! I should never 
be able to support it 1 

Mr Bcwly, a great and particular friend of my papa’s,— 
and a verv ingenious, clever man, is now here. At 

breakfast time, we had, as you may miagion, a long conversa- 
tion on Matrimony — Every body spoke against a pubhek 
wedding, 1 as the most shocking thing in the world — papa said 
he would not have gone thro’ those people in such a manner 
for 5000 a year — and Mr liewly said that when he was 
manned, his lady and self s/oh. in to the Church, privately as 
possible, and ashamed of everv step thev took 


Cabin, baturdav, July 

And so I suppose vou are stanng at the tom paper and 
unconnected sentence — I don t much wonder — I’ll tell you 
whathappen’d Lost Monday I was in the little parlour, which 
room my papa generallv dresses in — and writing a letter to 
my grandmama J You must know I alvvavs have the last 
sheet of mv Journal in my pocket, and when I have wrote 
it half full I join it to the rest, and take another sheet — and 
so on Now I happen'd unluckily to take the last sheet 
out of mv pocket with my letter — and latd it on the piano 
forte, and there, negligent fool — I left it. Well, as ill 
fortune would have it, papa went into the room — took my 
poor Journal — read, and pocketted it. Mama came up to 
me and told me of it O Dear’ I vvas in a sad distress — I 
could not for the life of me ask for it — and so dated ltd and 
fretted the time away till Tuesday evening Then, gathering 


1 Compare this with a passage, or more, in Letter LWII of Gold 
smiths Cmren of the Vvorld as for mstanec, ‘I could submit to 
court my mistress herself upon reasonable terms, but to court her father, 
her mother and a long tnl>e of cousins, aunts, and relations, and tdcis 

slard the bnit of a thole iffuntrj , r tre! ’ 

J Ann, widow of lames Macbumey, or Burney In August 176S, 
Fanny wrote a rhyming letter to her aunt, Mrs. Gregg, from “ bt- 
Margts Church yard, Lynn Regis ” — We quote wbat concerns Airs. 
Bumey, her grandmother — 

“And when my scrawl you read to Granny, 

' Fure free and easy, Aladam Fanny! 

* And so you re’ly condescend 
To name yunr Granny at the end?”’ 
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courage “Pray papa,” [I said,] “have jou got— any papers 
of mine? ” 

“Papers of jours?” said he — “how should I come by 
papers of jours?” 

“ I’m sure — I dont know — but” — 

“ Whj do j ou leav e j our papers about the house ?” asked 
he, gravelj 

I could not say another w ord — he went on playing on the 
piano forte. \\ ell, to be sure, thought I, these same dear 
Journals are most shocking plaguing things — I’ve a good 
mind to resolve never to wnte a word more However, I 
stajed still in the room, working, and looking wistfully at 
him for about an hour and half At last, he rose to dress— 
Again I look'd wistfullj at him — He laughed — “ What, 
Fannj,” said he, lundlj, “arc jou in sad distress?” I half 
laugh’d “ Well, — I’ll give it you, now I see you are in such 
distress — but take care, my dear, of leaving jour writings 
about the house again — suppose any body else had found it 
—I declare I was going to read it loud — Here, take it — but 
if ever I find any more of jour Journals, I vow I’ll stick 
them up m the market place.” And then he kiss’d me so 
kmdly — nev cr was parent so properly, so rer//-judgedly affec- 
tionate! I was so fnghtened that I have not had the heart to 
write since, till now, I should not but that — in short, but 
that I cannot help it ! As to the paper, I destroj ’d it the 
moment I got it 

We have had several little parties of pleasure since I wrote 
last, but they are not worth mentioning Mj papa went on 
Thursday to Massingham, to Mr Bewlj ’s 1 

I have been having a long conversation with Miss Young 
on journals She has verj senouslj and earnestly advised me 
to give mine up — heigho-ho 1 Do jou think I can bring 
myself to oblige her? What she sajs has great weight with 


1 ttilliam Bewle), a rauntrv surgeon at Massingham a very Iitlle 
town in Ivorfolk, was called by his neighbours the “Philosopher of 
Massingham," from his attainments m eiectncitj and chemisliy, which 
brought him into communicauon with Dr Pncstlej and other well 
known men. Some jears later he wrote the scientific articles in Griffiths’ 
“Month!) Renew ” He was from the Ivorth of England, but has a 
notice among Ivorfolk worthies in the “ History of Lynn,” b) 
Richards, ibiz. 
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me, but, indeed, I should be very loath to gut/e gne my 
poor friend up She says that it is the most dangerous em 
ployment young persons can have — that it makes them often 
record things which ought not to be recorded, but instantly 
forgot I told her, that as my journal was solely for my own 
perusal, nobod} could in justice, or even m sense, be angry’ 
or displeased at my writing any thing 

“ But how can you answer,” said she, “ that it is only for 
your own perusal? lhat very circumstance of your papa's 
finding it, shows you are not so very careful as is necessary 
for such a work And if you drop it, and any improper 
person finds it, you know not the uneasiness it may cost 
you ” 

“Well but, dear ma’am, this is an ‘if’ that may not 
hipjien once in a century ” 

“ I beg your pardon, 1 know not how often it may happen, 
and even once might prove enough to give you more pain 
than you are aware of” 

“ Why, dear ma’am, papa never prohibited my writing, 
and he knows that I do write, and what I do write.” 

“I question that However, ’tis impossible for you to 
answer for the curiosity of others And suppose any body 
finds a part in which they are extremely censured ” 

“ Why then, they must take it for their pains It was not 
wrote for them, but me, and I cannot see any harm m writing 
to myself ” 

“ It was very well whilst there were only your sisters with 
you to do anything of this kind, but, depend upon it, when 
your connections are enlarged, your family increased, your 
acquaintance multiplied, young and old so apt to be cunous 
— depend upon it, Fanny, ’tis the most dangerous employ- 
ment y ou can hav e Suppose now, for example, y our favourite 
wish were granted, and you were to fall in love , and then the 
object of your passion were to get sight of some part which 
related to himself?” 

“Why then, Miss Young, I must take a little trip to 
Rosamond’s Pond ”* 


1 George Colman, the younger (wnuug m 1 830), tells us of Kosa 
mond’s Pond in St. James’s Park. “This Pond is now fill’d up, it 
had some little islands upon it, forming part of the Decoy, upon one of 
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“ Whj, a>, I doubt it would be all jou would have left " 
“Dear TVIiss Young' — But I’m sure, by jour earnestness, 
that jou think worse of my poor Journal than it deserves ” 

“ I know \ery well the nature of these things 1 know 
that in journals, thoughts, actions, looks, conversations — all 
go down, do thej not?” 

The conclusion of our debate was, that if I would show 
her some part of what I had wrote she should be a better 
judge, and would then give me her best advice whether to 
proceed or not I believe I shall accept her condition, 
though I owb I shall show it with shame and fear, for such 
nonsense is so unworthj her perusal 

I’m sure, besides, I know not what part to choose Shall 
I take at random? 1 


Wednesday , August the loth. 

Well, mj [Nobod}’] I have read part of my Journal 
to Miss Young and what’s more, let her choose the day 
herself, which was our Joumej, the day in which I have 
mention’d our arrival, fLc 1 I assure jou I quite triumph! 
prejudic’d as she was, she is pleas’d to give it her sanction, 
— if it is equally harmless every where — naj’, sajs she even 
approves of it a 


which there was a summer house, where the old Princess Amelia used 
to dnnh tea.” From the days of Charles II to those of George II, this 
pond had been rather the trysting place of happy lowers or the rendezvous 
of the gay and giddy, .than what Warburton said of it afterwards, 
‘ Consecrated to disastrous lore, and elegiac poetry ” It was filled up 
in 1770, perhaps to stop the suicides to which Fanny alludes in the text. 

1 This conrersaUon no longer exists m the original manuscript, but 
has been presen cd in a transcnpt of selections from these diaries, made 
aliout forty years ago 

: This account of the journey to and amnl at Lynn which Miss 
^oung thought so “harmless,” is not to be found in this diary 

J This was the good and intelligent “Dolly \oung,” the dearest 
friend, at Lynn, of Esther, first wafe of Dr Burney In 1832, Madame 
D Atblay wrote that Miss Young “ toob charge of Mrs. Burney's little 
family upon every occasion of its increase during the nine or ten years 
of the Lynn residence,” and “ Miss Young's were the bind arms that 
first welcomed to this nether sphere the wnter of these Memoirs” (of 
Dr Burney) The first Mrs Bumey, on her death bed, recommended 
her husband to marry Miss Young, as “ the lady most capable to suit 
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For some time past, I have taken a walk m the fields near 
Lynn of about an hour every morning before breakfast — I 
have never jet got out before six, and never after seven 
The fields are, in my eyes, particularly charming at that time 
in the morning — the sun is warm and mot sultry — and there 
is scarce a soul to be seen Near the capital I should not 
dare indulge myself in this delightful manner, for fear of 
robbers — but here, every' body is known, and one has 
nothing to apprehend 

I am reading Plutarch’s Lives — his own, wrote by Dryden 
has charm’d me beyond expression I have just finish’d 
Lycurgus — and am as much pleased with all his publick Laws, 
as a'/spleased with his private ones There is scarce one of 
the former which is not noble and praiseworthy, — and as / 
think very few of the latter which are not the contrary — the 
custom of only preserving healthy children, and destroying 
weak ones how barbarous 1 — besides a// his domestick family 
duties appear strange to me 1 — but y ou must consider how 
very, very, very bad a judge I am, as I read with nobody, 
and consequently have nobody to correct or guide my 
opinion nevertheless, I cannot [forbear, sometimes] writing 
w hat it is I read Plutarch’s Liv es with more pleasure 

than I can express I am charmed with them, and rejoice 
exceedingly that I did not read them ere now , as I every 
day, certainly, am more able to enjoy them I 

have just finished Paulus Aemilius, whom I love and honour 
most particularly, for his fondness for his children, which 
instead of blushing at, he owns and glories in, and that in 
an age when almost all the heroes and great men thought 
that to make their children and family a secondary concern 
was the first proof of their superiority and greatness of soul, 
and when like Brutus they could stand with a countenance 
firm and unmoved and see their sons execution At such an 
age, I say , I think the parental of Paulus Aemilius his first 
and principle glory Insensibility 7 , of all kinds, and on all 
occasions, most moves my imperial displeasure — however, 
that of the ancient Romans was acquired by the (false) 


him as a companion,” and the “ most tenderly disposed ” towards her 
six children, but Dr Burney could not overlook her total want of grace 
and beaut) 
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notions they had of true greatness and honour Well, rest 
their souls 1 — and mine — for I am non going to commit it 
to Morpheus 


[Here occur erasures and passages m disarra), from among 
which wc rescue four lines of halting verse — 

“What beauties have met me! 

How often have 1, sighing said 
Poor Hetty's charms are now quite dead 
Nor dare they Me with Fanny 

“ Melidorus ” 

Fanny adds “Your servant, Mr Melidorus, I am much 
obliged to >ou Who would not be proud to bare such -verses 
made on them?”] 


Wednesday — August. 

We had a large party to the Assembly on Monday, w hich 
was so so-so — I danced but one country dance — the room 
was so hot, ’twas really fatiguing Don’t you laugh to hear 
a girl of fifteen 1 complain of the fatigue of dancing? Can’t 
be helped! if you will laugh, you must, I think — Mj partner 
was a pretty youth enough — and quite a >outh — jounger 
than myself — poor dear creature, I really pitied him, for he 
seem'd to long l or another caper — m vain — I was inexorable 
— not that he quite knelt for my hand — if he had I might 
have been moved — for I have an uncommonly soft heart 
— I am interrupted, or else I am in an excellent humour to 
scribble nonsense. 


Evening 

I have this very moment finished the Life of Cams Marius, 
and being quite alone, cannot for my life forbear writing a 
word or two to vent my rage at him Brutal 1 * inhuman! 
savage 1 execrable wretch 1 Man I cannot write— Good 
God! 5 how shocked, how unaffectedly shocked I am to 


1 [The words ‘ girl of fifteen,” seem to have been re written and 

perhaps altered at a later date.] 

J Since erased with the pen 
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find that such a human brute could ever really exist! I 
would give the world to be assured the story was fabulous 
Of what, let me ash, of what could the heart of that creature 
be made? From the moment I read his inhumanly cruel and 
insulting speech to the injured Metellus, after having forced 
him to put Turpihus to death, viz. “ that he had lodged a 
vengeful fury in Metellus’ breast which w ould be continually 
tormenting him for having put to death Turpihus, his most 
intimate friend and hereditary guest ” — from that moment 
I was so warmly irritated against him I had scarce patience 
to read another line — but there is a something, a Jc nc scats 
qttot , in Plutarch’s Lives that draws one’s attention, and 
absolutely prevents one’s leaving off — and then when I found 
how great, how very great a General he was, I was half re 
conciled to him But when in his old age he was reduced to 
wander from place to place, insulted, persecuted, half famished 
and every way miserable, vilely as he had behaved, and 
contemptible as he appeared, I could not help shuddering 
at his dangers, and most earnestly wishing his safety~for 
there is something in age that ever, even in its own despight, 
must be venerable, must create respect — and to have it ill 
treated, is to me worse, more cruel and inched than an> 
thing on earth — But when he entered Rome — I really 
trembled — shuddered at the recital of his actions — so old a 
man to have the heart to be so enormously vicious — indeed 
I did hope that scenes of such extreme cruelty & in 
humanity were confined to fable and romance — But I can- 
not help taking notice how interesting, how entertaining — 
sensible — irrcsistably pleasing this incomparable Plutarch 
is You see I amjis much engaged in the fate of his heroes 
as if the) were all men of my acquaintance But you may 
have perceived before now that I am ver) earnest and warm 
in w hatever interests me — not of a philosophick or phleg- 
niatich turn — But this is between fnends 


***#*# 

Poland Street 

Mr Greville supped here, and talked of the book fight 
between Mr Sharpe and Signor Baretti — concerning Ital), 
of which country the former has wrote an account, which 
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the latter has absolutely confuted 1 “I wish,” said Mr Grc- 
ville, “men would not pretend to write of what the) cannot 
be masters of, another country — It is impossible they can be 
judges, and they ought not to atm at it — for they lme differ- 
ent sensations, are used to different laws, manners and 
things, and consequently are habituated to different thoughts 
and ideas, ’tts the same as if a cow was to write of a horse 
— or a horse of a cow — why they would proceed on quite 
different principles, and therefore certainly could be no 
judge of one another ” He ashed papa if he play’d much on 
piano fortes — “ If I was to be m town this winter,” said he, 
“ I should cultivate my [old] acquaintance with old Cnsp ” 
“ Ah,” said papa, “ he’s truly worth it.” “ Ay, indeed is he,” 
answered Mr Greville, “he’s a most supenour man " This 
one speech has gain’d him my heart for eter This man is 
exceeding fond of my father Before he went to Germany a 
he used to sup with him perpetually, in the most familiar 


1 Samuel Sharp, surgeon to Guy’s Hospital, an eminent writer on 
surgery, anti a great fnend and adviser of Garrick on theatrical matters, 
travelled for his health in 1765-6, and published his “Letters from 
Italy ” m 1766 Baretti not only attacker! him anonymously in a paper 
he uas carrying on at Venice, but wrote two volumes 111 sen good 
English to confute him in his own country Both writers were able men 
Both were praised by Johnson, who wrote in 1776, “I read Sharp’s 
letters from Italy over again when I was at Bath There is a great deal 
of matter in them ” By the strange irony of circumstances, Baretti, 
who haddemed that any but hnv Italians, and those mainly low Romans, 
used their knives m sudden quarrels, as was averred by Sharp, himself 
stabbed a man in the Haymarket the scry next year, and (if we arc to 
believe Mrs. Thrale) long afterwards called attention to his pocket knife, 
while using it at dessert, in her house, as being the knife with which he 
killed him 

J Fulke Greville, only son of Algernon, second son of the fifth Lord 
Brooke, made believe to elope with Frances, third daughter and co 
heiress of Tames Macartney, a gentleman of large fortune, and ancient 
Irish family She was not of age, and the future Dr Burney , who gav e 
her away, in the presence of her two sisters, was the youngest of the 
party, bang then about seventeen When they played at asking pardon, 
Mr Macartney dnl> said that “Mr Greville had taken a wife out of 
the window, whom he might just as well have taken out of the door ” 
Mr Greville was grandfather of the iiiansts Charles and Henry Greville. 
In Charles much of Fulke's superciliousness and fickleness may be 
traced Dr Burney suffered, as will be seen, from Greville ’s exacting 
and changeable temper Mr Cnsp would not lie “ cultivated ” any 
more. He forbade Dr Bumey to let Greville know where he lived. 
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and comfortable style, and now again he resumes this free- 
dom His wife and daughter were and are the two greatest 
beautys in England, and Mrs Greville is my godmother 
Her Ode to Indifference is so excessively pretty that it 
almost puts me out of conceit with my desire to be favoured 
v\ ith a touch of the pow, er of Cupid, when I happen to recol- 
lect it How she would scorn me if she knew it — but I sup- 
pose she did not begin with a passion for Indifference herself 
— I should not like to be Mr Greville if he com erted her 
to that side 1 

Sunday Night, Sept II 

I have just finish’d the Life of the great — the unfortunate 
Pompey He was certainly an imperfect being, but all in all 
a most wonderful man His death, treacherous, cruel, has 
made me very melancholy Alas the poor Cornelia! How 
deserving of pity 

My sweet Baby Charles is come home," he is well, hearty 
and full of spirits, mirth, and good-humour My aunt Nanny 
who went lately to see him at the Charter House, was assured 
there that he was the sweetest temper’d boy in the schoal ;i 

Papa is gone to supper with Mr Greville You must know 
this gentleman is the author of a book called Characters, 
Maxims, and Reflections — Serious, Moral, and Entertaining 
I never read it thro’, but what I have pleased me extreme]) 

Sept 12. 

I am prodigiously surpnsed, immensely astonish’d — indeed 
absolutely petrified with amazement — and what do you ini 


In a letter to Fanny, in 1779, Mr Cnsp writes of “the constitutional 
inconstancy of Greville who became my enemy for a time 

though afterwards he became more attached than before.” Later on 
Mr Crisp adds, 14 through absence, is him, and various accidents, all 
Gres dies friendship dssindled to nothing ” 

1 Mr Greville gave but too much cause for this ode which was 
handed about by admiring cop} ists Among others, General Fitzss illiam, 
m 1767, tells a lad) that, from her copy of the poem he himself had 
taken and given fort) copies. 

3 [ Afterward* altered to 44 my sweet brother Charles is come home for 
3 holiday’s.* ] 

the Charles, second son of Dr Burney, was placed by Lord Holdernesse 
in the Charterhouse School in 176S 
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agion the cause’ You can never guess, I shall pity your 
ignorance and incapacity, and, generous, noble minded as I 
am, keep you no longer m suspense Know then — Ha' this 
frightful old watchman how he has startled me — past eleven 
o’clocl 1 * * * bless you, friend, don’t bawl so loud, — my nerves 
can’t posiblj bear it — no — I shall evpire — this robust, gross 
creature wall be the death of me — yes! I feel myself going — 
my spirits fail — m) blood chills — 1 am gone 1 Tom; eternal 
astonishment, I am recovered' — I realty am alive — I have 
actualty and truly survived this bawling Well, and now that 
I have in some measure recollected my scattered spints, I will 
endeavour sufficient!) to compose mjself to relate the cause 
of wonder the first. \\ ould >ou believe it — but, now I think 
of it, vou can , well tell till ) 0 u hear — well, have patience — 
all m good time — don’t imagion I intend to cheat } ou — no 
— no — now attend Miss Tilson, a joung lad) of fashion, 
fortune, education, birth, accomplishments, and beauty has 
fallen in love with my cousin Charles Bumej * [She is about 
sev enteen, and she wrote her declaration to him on her glov e, 
which she dropt for him to pick up She is daughter to 
some Lad) Kerry and has a portion m her own hands of 
several thousands, but this worth) Charles, not liking her, is 
above the temptation ] 5 Well, I’m so sleep), I must 
you may hear more anon. 


Vi ednesday, Sept. 

I have not wrote you a line this age, my sweet Journal 
Indeed I have no wonderful matters to scrawl, non — Is it 
not very perverse m Dame Fortune to deny me the least share 


1 This is the first menuon of Charles Rousseau, eldest son of Dr 
Burney’s elder (own) brother Richard Barney of V> orcester After his 
uncle became a doctor of music/ he is commonly called “ Mr Borne) ” 
in these Dianes. As he is often named, and always with pmise, this is 
preserved On the 15th of Jnl)/ 1750, Mrs. Delam- sorites — “The 
present talk of Dublin is of Mr Tilson’s marriage with Lady Kerr) last 
Thorsda) — nobod) suspected it, he is a very li'.U) ga> man, and she 
rather of the insipid strain.” “ Lad) Kerr) ” was Lad) Gertrude 

Lambert, daughter of Richard, 4th Earl of Cavan, who mamed \\ illiam, 
and Earl of Kerry , in 1738, and afterwards Mr James Tilson, of Pallice. 

Chailes Borne) appears to have given lessons for hu uncle Charles in 

his occasional abince, and was thus perhaps thrown with Miss Tilson. 

5 [Later subrtitution by Mme. D’Arblay ] 
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in any of her so much talk’d of tricks? especially as I should, 
by means of my inimitable pen immortalize every favour she 
honour’d me with but so it is, and so it seems likely to be, 
that I am to pass my days in the dullest of dull things, insipid, 
calm, uninterrupted quiet This life is by many desired — so 
be it — But it surely was design’d to give happiness after (and 
not one ounce before) twenty full years are past, but till 
then — no matter what happens — the spirits — the health — the 
never dying hope are too strong to be much affected by what- 
ever comes to pass — Supper bell, as I live! — 


10 o’clock. 

I left off with a little account of Miss Tilson — I shall only 
tell you that I heard of her passion and the amiable object 
by Hetty’, who was told it by Miss Sheffield, and had it after- 
wards confirmed by the fair one’s own mouth [An Amorosa 
so forward in Cupid’s cause makes me almost revolt from my 
wishes for his darts, and really I think upon the whole, the 
most dignified thing for an exalted female must be to die an 
old maid ] 1 Her mother married Mr Tilson on the death 
of the Earl of Kerry She is very short but Hetty says very 
pretty 

Mr Smart the poet was here yesterday He is the author 
of the “ Old Woman’s Magazine ” and of several 

poetical productions , some of which are sweetly elegant and 
pretty— for example “ Harriet's Birth Day,” "Care and 
Generosity,”— i-and many more 1 his ingenious writer is one 
of the most unfortunate of men — he has been twice confined 
in a mad house — and but last year sent a most affecting 
epistle to papa, to entreat him to lend him half a guinea’— 
How great a pity so clever, so ingenious a man should be 
reduced to such shocking circumstances He is extremely 
grave, and has still great wildness in his manner, looks, and 
voice, but ’tis impossible to see him and to think of his 
vvorkSj without feeling the utmost pity and concern 2 for 
him 


1 Later substitution by Mmc D’Arblay 

5 An) dictionary of biography will tell us that Christopher Smart 
gamed the Seatonian prize five times, all but in succession, that his 
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Well, I shall ha\e to undress in the dark if I scribble an) 
longer, and so I must petition for leave to bid )ou adieu, 
Granted 

Certainl) I have the most complaisant fnend in the world 
— ever ready to comply with my wishes — never hesitating to 
oblige, never averse to my concluding, yet never weaned 
with mj beginning — charming creature. 

And pra>, my dear Miss Fann), who is this? 

Nobod) 

Alas, alas’ what then is to become of Every body? 

How should I know ? Let every bod) manage themselves 
and others as well as I do Nobod), and they will be “much 
the same as God made them ” And now adieu my charmer 
Adieu then, my fair fnend — that’s one comfort, 
that I can make )OU fair or brown at pleasure — just what I 
will — a creature of my own forming 

I am now reading the Illiad — I cannot help taking notice 
of one thing m the 3rd Book which has provoked me for the 
honour of the sex Venus tempts Heflen with every delusion 
in fa\our of her darling, m vain — ncfies — power — honour — 
love — all m vain — the enraged Deit) threatens to depnve 
her of her own beauty, and render her to the level of the 
most common of her sex. Blushing and trembling, Hellen 


chief poem was “ The Hop Garden ” , and that he scratched his " Song 
to Dand” on the wall of his cell with a he), during a fit of lunac) 
The laurfcls of Smart were “sere and withered,” until latel), when a 
great poet lit upon the “ Song to David,” and sung of it, "parleying” 
with Smart, as 

\ ourself who sang 
A Song where flute breath silvers trumpet-clang, 

And stations }On for once on cither hand 
With Milton and with Keats 

— Onl) out of throngs between 

Milton and Keats that donned the singing-dress — 

Smart, solel) of such songmen pierced the screen 
'Twlxt thing and word, lit language straight from soul— - 

Mr Browning addresses those who ma) be startled 

Or blame, or praise m) judgement, thus it fronts )ou full. 

Parleying: vntb Certain People cf Imparlance 
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immediateh yields her hand Thus has Homer proved his 
opinion of our poor sex — that the lo\ e of beauty is our most 
prevailing passion It really gneves me to thtnk that there 
certainly must be some reason for this insignificant opinion 
the greatest men hare of women — at least I fear there must- 
But I don t in feet believe it. 


Satnrd.iv Morning, Septr ttp-h. 

* * © ■* o * 

her heart to him and he gate her die 

\\ eall honour him fo r his noble openness of heart, sincerity 
and manV friendliness. I m sure there is not anything in the 
world I would wish to conceal from him 

Hetty and I are going out to tea this afternoon to Mrs. 
Pnngle’s, a widow lady who lives in this street. She is a most 
sensible, entertaining, deter 

[Mrs. Colman ] 1 wife of the celebrated author who is also 
chief manager of that house, is extremely hind and fnenoly 
to us all — we are to dine at her house on Tuesday \\ ell, 
adieu for the presuit, if I pass an agreeable et emng I snail 
write again at night — or early to morrow — if not — your most 
obedient, vert humble servant to command. 

I ve finish'd the Iliad this age — I never was so charm d 
with a poem in my life — I ve read the Odvssey since — and 
Mr Hawkesworth a Translation of Tdemachus. I 

am going now to read Mr Hume s Huron- of England, which 
I shall begin to-morrow — well now adieu at once. 


1 Tost here there is a group of rouuln,ed passage? of no intcre-i Oc* 
of hem we save this, as it undocb edly refer? to Mrs. Colman, wile cf 
George Column the elder who was a icry old friend of Idr Barney 
In a fragment wmren by Susan Burner, m 1770. going some accoan* 
of hex ‘ acquaintance, m France in particular ’ that i>. of those whim 
she had seen or known when at school in Pam, she mrs — “Mr and 
Mrs. GrevtUe are mentioned in my journals from 67 as are Mr and 
Mrs. Strange, and Mr and Mrs. Colman the la"er never ?ee me w k 
oat reminding me of the I was m to evplam nv-eii try English 

to them when I was at Fans." Here -s an instance of Mrs. Strange s 
Being wi.h her hasband in Paris, unknown o hex chronicler Mr 
Denmstoan, who makes no mention of her joining him there u ntil 
t/75 
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Sunday , Noon 

Be pass'd a very agrcable evening at Mrs Pringle's jester* 
daj — Mr Seaton, a very sensible and clever man, and a 
prodigious admirer of Hettj’s ’ 

Dinner bell, I declare! 

Tuesday, Oct 4th 

C^dear, O.dear, the kindest letter from Mr Crisp If nij 
papa has not the most obdurate, barbarous and inhuman 
heart in the world, he must be moved bj it to permit some 
of us to accept his imitation We are all m agonies of 
fear and suspense — waiting w ith such impatience for jxapa’s 
return If he should refuse us! — I \enly believe I shall plaj 
truant! — I wish he’d come home I shall be so happy to see 
that dearest of men again ! and then Miss Cooke — the good 
Mrs Hamilton, too — in short, Chesmgton is all in all I am 
going to console mjself with reading the Iliad till his return 
Achilles has just relented, and hastes to the assistance and 
succour of the Grecians — is it not a fortunate part 1 * 3 * 5 — if mj 
dear papa would just so relent too, I could almost aver that 
he would give us equal joy to that felt by the Greeks at the 
yielding of Achilles To be sure the simile is not at all 
supenor Who will scruple to compare my papa to the God- 
like Achilles? and who his daughters to the noble Grecians? 
— “ Long famed for valiant chiefs, for Beauty now ' ” Homer 
himself would approve the justice of this comparison, for 
Homer himself was blind! 

Frida) 

[Mr Cnsp is come to town ! ] 

Tuesda), Nov 15th 

Sunday morning,' Mrs Pnngle called here — to invite me 
to tea in the afternoon^ to meet the Emperor Tamerlane ,’ 


1 Mr Seaton appears to have been a younger son of Sir Henry Seton, 
or_Seaton, Bart , who died in 1751 

A later substitution for more than a page of obliterated matter 

3 “Tamerlane,” a play (1702 3) by Nicholas Rowe, which It was the 
custom to act in public on the 5th of November, as there was some 
shadowing of William III in the Emperor Tamerlane (who was, for the 

nonce, represented as mild and merciful), and of Loim XIV in the 

vanquished Bajaaet 
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however, I excused myself on the score of having a little 
concert to night — “Well then,” said she, “Shall he come 
here?” There was no saying No — so she agreed that he 
should be introduced by her son in the evening to papa — for 
mama is at Lynn Cerveto,' who plays the base very finely, 
and his son, came m^nd, to grace the whole set, Mr Crisp 
We had a charming concert — Hetty play’d the piano forte, 
and Charles the violin, the two Cervetos the base, and papa 
the organ and afterwards vv e had tw o solos on the violincello 
by young Cerveto, who plays delightfully — and my cousin 
[Charles] shone in a Lesson of papa’s on the harpsichord 
Mr Pnngle and Mr Mackenzie (you must know he is grand- 
son to the unfortunate Earl of Cromartie, who lost his 
estates, etc., in the Rebellion) s came in during the perform 
ance, drank a dish of tea — and away again Well, 

now we come to Monday, that is — yesterday At about five 
o’clock Hetty and I went to Mrs Pringle’s, where we found 
to our great joy, Mr Seaton was to be of the party — he is a 
charming man We all went in our coach, Mrs Pnngle, her 
son, Mr Seaton, and our Ladyships to see the play of 
Tamerlane acted by y oung gentlemen at an Academy in Soho 
Square. The play was much better perform’d than I expected, 
and the dresses were superb — made new for the purpose, by 
the members of the society, and proper for the characters 
and country — that is after the Turkish manner The farce, 
too, was very well dona We were much entertain’d — Mr 
Seaton was so very clever, droll, and entertaining, you can’t 
imagion When the performance was over, Tamerlane came 
to me, to open the Ball! But I was fnghten’d to death, and 
beg'd and besought him not to begin — he said one of the 


1 In his “ History of Music,” Dr Burney tells ns that the elder 
Cervetto a player on the violoncello, came to England about 1 739» a n ^ 
remained here until his dfeath, at above a hundred years of age His 
tone was “raw, crude, and uninteresting ” “The younger Cervetto, 
when a child and hardly acquainted with the gammut had a better tone, 
and played a hat he was able to execute] in a manner much more chantant 
than his father ” It was the younger Cervetto whom Dr Burney after 
wards styled “ the incomparable ” 

1 The Earl of Cromartie was pardoned after being sentenced to 
deaih with Lords Lovat and Balmenno, but his title and estates were 
forfeited 
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members always did — however 1 pre\ad’d, after much fuss, 
to put Hetty and Andrew Pringle first, and we were second 
I assure you I danced hkt any thing — and called the second 
dance after which, I hopp’d about with the utmost 

ease and cheerfulness They were very perfect in 

the play, except in one speech, the young gentleman who per- 
form’d Selima, suddenly stopp’d short, and forgot himself — 
it was m a lose scene,' — between her — him I mean — and 
Axalla, who was very tender She — he — soon recovered tho’ 
Andrew w hisper’d us that when it was ov er — “ He’d lick her !” 
— Stratocles, amused himself with no other action at all but 
beating, with one hand, his breast; with the other he held his 
hat Pm sure, I was ready to die with laughter at some of 
them Arpasia and Moneses we all thought were the best 
perform’d Tamerlane was midhn% he seems to be about 
tw enty — neither handsome or ugly, agreeable or disagreeable, 
and on the whole, very tolerable 


[Thursday, Nov 16th 

I have had to-day the first real conversation I ever had m 
my life, except with Mr Crisp It was with Mr 

Seaton Hetty has seen him again and she is quite charm’d 
with him ] He called with a message from Mrs Pringle 
this morning and I had the pleasure of a delightful Tcte a 
Tcte with him — for Hetty, unluckily, was out, and Susy 
kept up stairs I am really half in love with him, he is so 
sensible, clever, entertaining — His person is very far from 
re-commending him to favour — he is very little, and far from 
handsome, but he has a sensible countenance, and appears 
quite an \doms after half an hour’s conversation Do you 
know, he actually stay'd above three hours with me? I own 
to vou that I am not a little flattered that a man of his 
superior sense and cleverness, should think me worth so 
much of his time, which is much more than ever I had 
reason to exjiect He ask'd me, if my sister and self were 
engaged to Mrs Pnngle’s this afternoon 5 “\o — not that 
I know of, at least.” “No 5 whv Mrs Pringle promis'd me 
I should meet Miss Burney and you there this evening 
But ‘•he’s a strange woman,— 'he has an excellent heart, 
and understanding, but she is not well versed in real [deli 
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cacy and good breeding] But, however, I wish I could 
know if you ladies were to be there — because if I go at a 
venture, I may be disappointed, and then so much time is 
thrown away I hope Miss Burney caught no cold last 
night, for she came away ,’ just after a dance.” 

A No Sir, I believe not But you fared worse, I fear; it 
rain’d v ery hard, and Hetty says you could not get a chair 
or coach. 

Mr S Why, / could have managed that better 1 There 
were but two chairs to be had. Miss Crawford, a young 
ladv, who was with Mrs Pringle, offered to go m the same 
chair as herself — and then Miss Bume) could have taken 
me into her 1 ? But she would not consent to it at all — 
and I see you laugh too' — I am afraid I made an improper 
proposal — 

F Improper 1 why surely y ou only laugh’d yourself 

Mr S No indeed It is very common in Scotland, and 
in truth I know nothing of the English punctilios, perhaps 
it was wrong I feared so at the time, when Miss Bumey 
refused me, and you can’t imagion how much it chagrined 
me But I see few young ladies, and often fear I make 
myself either particular or ridiculous 

F Indeed, when my sister told me of it, I very naturally 
concluded y ou could only have made such a proposal m 
jest. 

He caught up the words — when mi sister told me of it — 
“ O,” said he, “how much I would give to hear some of 
your pnvate conv ersations ' I dare say they are v ery cunous, 
and the remarks you each make, 1 am sure, must be very 
clever I don’t doubt but you sometimes take me to 
task 

F I see you are now fishing, to draw out our sentiments 
but I shall be on my guard 1 

Mr S [O, When Mrs Pringle trusted me witn the mes- 
sage,] I hesitated some time, to know whether I should 
call or not* For it is customary in my country to do so 
many things which appear singular here, that I am con- 
tinually at a loss, and should esteem it a most particular 
favour^ if you would have the goodness to tell me honestly, 
at once, when you see me making any of these gross 
mistakes. 
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F 1 ni sure it would be highla atm ind conceited in us 
to (intend to icHim. wit 

]fr s Quite the contnn \ntl ifl lnd the pltiMirt of 
hearing some of )our pm itc chits 1 dotiht not ] should 
mike. m><clf quite another creiturc for then, whit arm 
blamed, I would amend, ind wlnt you were pleased to be 
contented with, 1 would confirm mwlf in 

F But torrahott should come from i sujienor — m cln 
r.icterl menu— for mereh to hear tint r u either approved 
or condemned does not nnke )oti either better or worse, 
is it mi) most likel) proceed from enpnee, fine), or want 
of judgement 

Mr S I beg \our pardon — I doubt not jour ci|iacit) to 
miend me at all And as 1 am reall) .a stranger to the 
manners of the English, it would be great goodness I 
am so little in compan) with >oung ladies (I scarce know 
fnc) that I have not obsened their little (Kculnritics, etc 
The truth is, the >oung women here are so mortall) sill) 
and insipid, that I cannot bear them -Upon nn word, 
except )ou and )our sister, 1 base scarce met with one 
worth) being spoke to 1 heir chat is all on caps — balls — 
cards — dress — nonsense 

r Upon m\ word, )0u are unmercifull) sea ere 
Mr S Nay, it’s truth You hate sensible women here, 
but then, the) are \er> denis, — censorious, uncharitable, 
sarcastick — The women m Scotland have twice — thrice 
their freedom, with all their virtue — and ire \ cry comersablc 
and igreeable — their educations arc more finish’d Jn 
England, I wis quite struck to sec how forward the girls 
are made — A child often )ears old will chit ind keep )ou 
compan), while her parents are bus), or out, etc, with the 
ease of a woman of twenty six — But then, how does this 
education go on? Not at ill, it absolutely stops short 
Perhaps, I haae been aery unfortunate in m) acquaintance, 
but so it is, that you and )our sister are almost the only 
girls I have met, who could keep up any cona creation — 
and I sow, if I had gone into almost an) other house, and 
talk’d at this rate to a >oung lady, 1 — she would have been 
sound asleep by this time Or, at least, she would haae 
amused me with gaping and ) awning all the time, and cer 
tainly, she avould not have understood a avord I had uttered 
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F And so,' this is your opinion of our sex? 

Mr S Ay, and of mine, too 

F Why, you are absolutely a man hater, a misanthrope 

Mr S Quite the contrary Nobody enjoys better spirits 
— or more happiness 

F Then assuredly you have advanced most of these 
severe judgements, merely for argument, and not as your 
real thoughts You know, we continually say things to 
support an opinion which we have given, that in reality' we 
don’t above half mean 

Mr S I grant you I may have exaggerated — but nothing 
more. Look at your ladies of quality’ — Are they not for ever 
parting with their husbands — forfeiting their reputations 
and is their life aught but dissipation? In common genteel 
life, indeed, you may now and then meet with very fine 
girls — who have politeness, sense, and conversation but 
Ihcst are few And then, look at your tradesmen’s daughters 
— what are they-' — poor creatures indeed 1 all pertness, 
imitation and folly 

I said a great deal in defence of our poor sex, and all 1 
could say, but it sounds so poor compared to my opponent, 
that I dare not write it , 

“And what are you studying here?” said he, O no, 
‘ Marianne 1 1 1 And did you ever read ‘Le Paysan Parvenu r 
They are the two best novels that ever were wrote, tor they 
are pictures of nature, and therefore excell y our Clarissas and 
Grandisons far away Now, Sir Charles Grandison is al 
perfection, and consequently, the last character vve find in 
real life In truth there ’s no such thing 

F Indeed' do you really think a Sir Charles Grandison 
never existed? 

Mr S Certainly not He’s too perfect for human 
nature. , 

F It quite hurts me to hear anybody declare a really and 


1 “ Marianne ” and “ Le Pa} Ban Parvenu ” hai e stiU a charm of their 
own. Mr Seaton’s comparison of these novels with Sir Charles Grandison 
is not ^ery unfair, with “Clanssa,” it is that of works of fancy witn 
one of imagination, but there is a parallel between the Jives of rierre 
de Marivaux and Samuel Richardson One was born in 1 600, the other 

in 16S9 Both wrote well approved novels when of mature age one 
died in 1763, the other 1761 
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thorough!) good nnn noser lived It is so nmt to the 
di^ru c of mankind 

Mr S \\ — sou ore too )oung to conceit e its truth I 

0 sn to sou, sou ire therefore more hapjn 1 ssoidd gne all 

1 am s unit to base the same mnoeence and crednhts of 
heart I liad ■■ome sears sinee .and to lie able to go through 
life ssith it 

I' Hut if as ou assert, nobod) around sou ssould be the 
same, ssould not that innocence rather expose \ou to danger, 
than increase ’ our happiness -1 

Mr 6 1 aith, I dont knoss, since )ou v ust be exposed 
to it at all oxen’s Besides, sshen once — sshich cicn bod) 
must be — )ou are cons meed of the isickedness and deceit of 
men, it ts impossible to preserse untainted )our ervn inno- 
cence of heart Lxpenonce will prose the dcprasits of 
mankind, and the consaction of it onls senes to create 
di-trust, suspicion, caution, and sometimes causelessl) 

F Hut surel, this experience has its advantages as ssell 
as us mconsenienccs, since ssithout it sou are liable to be 
ensnared m exon trap, sshich, according to j our account of 
mankind, the, put in >ojr ssa> 

Mr & \ssuredls — But, depend upon it, no one need 
fear missing this experience 1 

r \ou seem to haxe a most shocking opinion of the 
xsorld m general 

Mr S Because the ssorld in general merits it The most 
innocent time must be the rise of an) state, sshen the) are 
unacquainted svith sice Ixow Rome, m its mfanc) 

F O, that ssas not the most flourishing time of Rome, 
for in its mfanc) it ssas inhabited merel) b) villains and 
ruffians 

Mr 5 O but the) soon forgot that, in forming their 
State and established excellent Lasvs, and became models 
of moralit), libert), virtue' 

F Yes, and the first proof the) gase of their virtue, svas 
to murder their founder, to whom the) ssere indebted for 
ever) thing — and farther to rob the neighbouring states of 
their ssases and daughters, whom the) forcibly detained 
I can’t sa) ) 0 u hase hit on the best countr) to shew the 
innocence of its first state. 

Mr S O, )ou are too hard upon me’ Well then the me 


E 
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of the Grecian cities They certainly were virtuous m their 
infancy And so are all nations — m proportion to their 
poverty, for money is the source of the greatest vice, and 
that nation which is most rich, 1 is most wicked. 

F But, Sir, this is saying, in reality, nothing for virtue, 
since if these people you mention were only virtuous thro’ 
necessity, and as wicked as they could be, they are in fact 
full as vicious as any country whatever 

Mr S That’s very true In short I believe there was 
always the same degree of real (tho’ there could not be of 
practical) vice m mankind, in all countrys, and all ages, as 
at present 

F You must give me leave again to repeat that I fancy 
you inveigh thus violently against the world, partly at least 
in order to support your own side of the question, for 
surely any person who really and truly thought so like a 
misanthrope as you talk , must abhor mankind, and shut 
themselves up in a cave, away from them all You abso- 
lutely appear to be the greatest satirist, and most severe 
judge of the world 

Mr S O, no I assure you nobody lives happier in it 
or can have greater or more equal spirits, but I can see 
the faults of people nevertheless 

F Permit me to say one thing, Sir You tell me that you 
are a stranger, that you know not the manners of the ladies 
here, that you don’t know this — are ignorant of that (a 
lady^s going home after a ball, for example!) Well, Sir, give 
me leave to ask what you have observed? Why even all our 
faults’ You have not been very blind to them , or taken 
much time to find them out' You seem to have taken the 
worst side of the question all the way , 

Mr S O, Ma’am, your most obedient But) 

(looking at his watch) what a time I have detained you from 
your employments by my tongue' But it is so seldom 1 can 
find ladies who, like you and your sister, dhn keep up a con- 
versation, that I am loath to lose them when I do, and I do 
protestpthat to talk with a young lady who will answer me 
with the sense and reason that you do now, gives me far 
more pleasure than all the plays, operas or diversions in the 
world for none of them can be compared to a sensible, 
spinted conversation. 
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Saturday, Jail 7 -h 

[Much has been cut from the Diary of this vear, and it has 
mans erasures. It appears to hate been in two or three caJjers, 
which all lie now within one quarto sheet of paper, so much are 
the\ shrunk in size.] 

O dear' O dear' how melancholy has been to us this last 
week, the first of this year' Ketcr during my life hare I 
suffer’d more severely m mt mind, I do venU believe' — 
But God be praised' I hope it is now over' The poor 
Susy , who I told y ou was disappointed of her Lvnn journey 
bt a \10lent cold, was just put to Bed somewhat better 
when 1 wrote to you this day se’night — I soon after went 
to her, and found her considerably worse She mik’d to 
me in a most affecting style, her \01ce and manner were 
peculiarly touching 

“My dear Fanny,” cried she, “I love you dearly— m\ 
dear sister — have I any mor sisters 5 ” — O how I was terri- 
fied — shock’d — surprised’ — “O tes'” continued she, “I 
hat e sister Hetty — but I don’t wish her to come to me now, 
because she'll want me to dnnh mv barlet water, and I 
can’t — but I will if 1 ou want me — and where ’s papa 5 ” For 
my hfe I could not speak a word, and almost choak d mvself 
to pretent my sobbing “O dear' 1 shall die'” “My dear 
girl ” 1 “O but I must though’ — But I can’t help it — it is 
not my fault you know' ” — Tho’ I almost suffocated myself 
with smothering my grief, I beliete she perceited it, for she 
kiss’d me, and again sjud “ How I lot e you’ mv near Fannt ' 
— I love you dearly 1 ” “M\ sweet Girl ” cned I — “tou — 
you can t love me so much as I do you’ ” “If I was Charlt 
I should love you — indeed I should 5 Oh' — I shall die' ’ 


1 Here two or three words are 10m away 

5 This seems to be, not Charles, but little Chailo'te, the youngest of 
the first lam!]} of Dr Barney 
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— “ Hut noUrf, my dear love— not i</’ " “ 01) \cs — I shill! 
— I should like to set papa fir-d tho M ” 

In short, she nlkd m a manner tneonctixabt 'j afiectmg — 
and lion grcatlv I ms shock'd, no words can c\prcss My 
dear papa out of town too* — Wc sent immediately for Mr 
Httkford, an excellent apothecarv, who has attended our 
famili mans years He bled her immedntel), and said it 
would not he safe to omit it — She continued much the same 
some hours Between t at d ; I cut to bed, as she was 
sleeping, and Hcttj and the mai I cat up all night, for Hetty 
was very urgent that I should ‘ehe had a shocking night 
At 7 o’clock Mr Heckford /ns again call’d She had a 
blister put on her back, ic ocq’d that a physician might 
be directh applied to, as she -as in a aery dangerous way 1 
— O my good God' what did poor Hetty and myself 
sutler’ — 

Dr Vrmstrorg was sent for — and my good Aunt Nanny 
who is the best nurse in Lnglr., d, tender, careful, and affec- 
tionate, and but too well cqxja.nced m illness We were 
much inclined to send an cacrcss '•iter my dear papa to 
Lynn, but rcsolud to wait while we possibly could Unfor- 
tunately Mr, Mrs and Miss Dolly Young all came aery 
carlv to spend the day here — I never went to them, or from 
Susv, till dinner, and then I coJd cat none, [nor speak a 
word] Never I believe, shall I forget the shock I received 
that night The fever increased — she could not swallow her 
medicines, and was quite delirious — Mr Heckford said in 
deed she had a very poor chance of recovery ’ He endeav- 
our’d himself to give her her physick, which he said was 
absolutely 1 necessarv, but in vain — she rambled — breathed 
short, and was terribly suffering — her disorder he pronounced 
an inflammation of the breast 1 — “I am sorry' to say it,” 
said he, “ but indeed at best she stands a very poor chance’ ” 

I felt my blood freeze — I ran out of the room in an anguish 
beyond thought — and all I could do was to almost rave — 
and pray , in such an agony! O what a night she had’ We 
all sat up — She slept perpetually, without being at all re- 
fresh’d, and was so light headed 1 I kept behind her pillow, 
and fed her with barley water in a teaspoon the whole 


1 In modem phrase, of the lungs 
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night, without her knowing of it at ill — indeed she was 
dreadfully bad! On Monday, however, the Dr and apothe- 
cary thought her somewhat better, tho' in great danger We 
all sat up again We wrote to papa, not daring to conceal 
the news, while her life was thus uncertain — On Tuesday/ 
they \entured to pronounce her out of danger — We made 
Hetty go to bed, and my aunt and I sat up again — and on 
Wednesday, we two went to bed, the dear girl continuing 
to mend, which she has, tho’ \ery slowly, ever since My 
beloved papa and mania have both wrote to us quite 
kmdly 

[JanT , Tuesday 

My sweet Susettc is almost well I think of nothing else 
but to thank God Almighty enough, which I am obliged to 
run out of the room to do twenty times a day, for else I 
cannot breathe — I feel as if I had an asthma except when I 
am doing that 

Wednesday 

Papa ’s come back, and we are all happier than e\ er we 
were in our lives 


Thursday, Jan 19th 

Well, my dear creature, we hav e great hopes and expecta- 
tions of happiness to-morrow Susette is quite recovered 
We are going to a great party at Mrs Pringle’s — When 
Susette is well enough, she is still to go to Lynn where 
mama and Charttie and Bessy and Miss Allen will pass the 
winter Adieu — pour Ic present ] 1 


Saturday, Janr 31st 

There was a v ery great party at Mrs Pringle’s We 

danced till 2 o’clock this morning Mr Craw ford with Hetty, 
and a Mr Armstrong with me — a young man with a fine 
person, and a handsome face, but who made me laugh to 
so immoderate a degree that I was quite ashamed, for he 
aim’d at being a wit, and yet kept so settled a solemn 


These three entries are almost entirely rewritten 
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countetnno., with such hnguishmg cjcs, that he rrnde him 
sdf <]uite ridiculous 

f“ X B —4 one! 5 burnt r is here added m Mdme D'Arbhy’s 

unting] 1 

Dr \rmstrong I sec now, at last, with real pleasure, for 
I / az c seen him latclj with a \cr\ contrary feeling He 
asked Susette man) questions concerning her health — “1 
can tell vou,” said he, “\ou lme had t very narrow escape' 
\ou was just gone' the dates of Hca\cn were in view — ” 
“O, cried I “thev shut them on her — I fane) she was not 
good enough to enter'” “O )es,” answered he, “ the\ were 
\en reads to receive her there — but I would not let her 
depart,-!-! thought she might as well sta) here a little while 
longer 11 

■*#*#** 

Monday, Fcbr 13th 

The ever charming, engaging, beloved Mr Cnsp spent 
the whole daj with us yesterday I lore him more than 
ever — every time I sec him I cannot help sajmg so — never 
can there have been a more truly amiable man — he appears 
to take a parental interest in our affairs, and I do believe 


1 Dr Armstrong left strong impressions on the memory of Fanny 
When she was eight) she wrote that “the very sight of him was 
medicinal," and that “his prescriptions were unsparing, but well 
poised ’ Dr Ilumey and Dr Armstrong were friendly before Dr 
Armstrong was sent to Burney, when he had 0 fever, by another 
Scotchman (the HonMe and Revd Mr Home) Dr Armstrong put 
blester after blester on Burney until he was (as his daughter says) almost 
cov crest with blisters, and almost flayed alive He then ordered Bumey 
to live out of London Thns Armstrong was the indirect cause of 
Fanny’s being bom at Lynn Dr Armstrong was one of those who 
have been called “the unpoetical poets” ol the last century The 
“ Art of Preserving Health ’’ was published in 1744 — the year in which 
Dr Bumey went to London. It is commonly to be found in the duo- 
decimo poets of the eighteenth century, side by side of, or bound with, 

‘ Hie Union,” and the poems of Allan Ramsay and Blair It has been 
lifted bodily into several selections of poetry, such as “The Elegant 
Extracts,” and Dr Allan’s “British Poets.” Dr Armstrong is said to 
have written four stanzas (74 567) in the first canto of his fnend 
Thomson’s “Castle of Indolence ” They are medical stanzas, showing 
the ill effects of indolence and “ false luxury ” 
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[Io\es] us all •with a reall) fatherl) affection The frankness 
— tlie sincent) with which he corrects and reprotes us, is 
more grateful to me, than the most flattering professions 
could be, because it is far, far more seriously and reall) 
kind and fnendl) [His terj snnle is all benevolence as 
well as pla\ fulness] He protests he wil' take no denial 
from papa for Hett) and me to go to Chesington this 
summer, and told papa to remember that he had bespoke 
us I fane) he is wear) of asking almas', end I an cure m) 
dear papa is tired of refusing — for \ hat ine ~orld ca ■> be 
more disagreeable, more painful to a nnx! generous and 
good as his? — I declare I am almost ashamed to hear 
Chesington mention'd before him, and cannot for 1 \ life 
join in intreaties to go, tho' mj heart prompts me most 
furious !) 


[The proceedings on “ Valentine’s " Da) — Feb 14 — ha\ebeen 
erased, but the date remains legible.] 


[Poland Street], FeW 16 

How delightful, how enviable a tranquilit) and content 
do I at present enjo) 1 I hate scarce a wish, and am happ) 
and easj as m) heart can desire. [Ml are at Iynn but us 
three. Papa, Hett), and I, so that 1 am] \er) much alone, 
but to that I hate no objection I pass ni) time in work- 
ing, reading, and thrummim; the harpsichord I am 

now reading Stan) an’s Grecian Histor) Tho’ the it ords 

are not obsolete, the st)le and expressions are not at all 
familiar, and man) of the latter what at present, I beliete, 
would not be reckoned extreme!) elegant. But it is, net er- 
theless, a ter) deter book, which I need not sat, since it 
is generall) approted, but that’s no matter 1 Sus) and I 
correspond constantl) Her letters would not disgrace a 
woman of 40 )ears of age. M) dear papa is m charming 
health and good humour, tho’ humed to death — You will 
perhaps admire the consistency of m) expressions, and allow 


Temple Stanyan, the author of this Grecian History , was, for some 
time, British Minister at Constantinople He had prewously written 
“An Account of Switzerland ’ "The Swiss,” said Dr Johnson, in 
1778, “admit that there is but one error in Stanyan." 
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most cordially that I have a right to criticize others — 
Prithee, mj good friend, don’t trouble me with anj imper- 
tinent remarks/ — past twelve o’clock' and I must rise at 
seven to-morrow 1 I must to bed immediately — I write now 
from a pretty neat little closet of mine that is in the bed 
chamber, where I keep all my affairs — Tell me, mj dear, 
what Heroine ever jet existed without her owm closet' 1 * 


[Pour MS pages are here missing, and are described in a 
marginal note as “ burnt ”] 

^ Sunday bight 

My (nrandflWldy is here to night, to the very great satis- 
faction of us all [He gave us a great deal of excellent general 
advice, and told us very gravely this — '] “Experience is never 
good till ’tis bought ” Hettj, m a verj gay and flighty 
manner assented, and added that every body should have 
experience of their own, [and] not follow advice from other 
people’s” — “Ay,” returned he, “let them have it! — and it 
must be paid for too! jes, well paid for'” 3 O, I 

must tell jou that I have [at last] fallen in Love, and with a 
gentleman whom I have lately become acquainted with he 
is about sixtj or seventj — has the misfortune to be hump 
back’d, crooked legged, and rather deform’d in his face — 
But, in sober sadness, I am delighted with the Dean of 
Coleraine, (whose picture this is,) and which I have verj 
lately read The piety , the zeal, tfie humanitj, goodness,and 
hunuhtj of this charming old man have won my heart — 
Ah' who will not envy him the invaluable treasure? 3 


1 A later substitution 

3 A passage in the “ Memoirs of Dr v Rumey ” (p 135, vol m) con 
firms the conjecture that “ Mj Gnndfl^addy " was Mr Crisp Dr 
bumc) , who was nearly twinty y ears ' y ounger than he was, used to 
call him “ Daddj " Hence “ GnandlDadd) ” A little later on he n 
brought closer still to Hctt) and Fanny by being called “ £>addy ” All 
Fanny’s grandparents, except Dr Burney ’s mother, seem 10 have been 
1 dead when she wrote this. 

3 “ The Dean of Coleraine" (175a) is a novel in three volumes, from 
the Trench of the Abbe Prevost, best known ns the author of “ Manon 
I 'E'cant " The Trench title is “Le Doyen dc Killennc, hn.oirc 
morale, ' etc. • 
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If my dear Susette was here I should want nothing We 
are still only us three' together I seldom quit home con 
sidenng my age and opportunities But why should I when 
I am so happy in it 5 [following my own \ agarics which my 
papa never controls] I never can [want] employment, nor 
sigh for amusement We have a library which is an everlast- 
ing resource when attach’d by the spleen — 1 have always a 
sufficiency of work to spend, if I pleased, my whole time at 
it — musich is a feast which can never grow insipid — and, in 
short, I have all the reason that ever mortal had to be con 
tented with my lot — and I am contented with, 1 am grateful 
for it’ If few people are more happy, few are more sensible 
of their happiness But what of that? — is there any merit in 
paying the small tribute of gratitude, where blessings such as 
I have received compel it from me’ How strongly, how 
forcibly, do I feel to whom I owe all the [earthly] happiness 
I enjoy ' — it is to my father’ to this dearest, most amiable, 
this best beloved — most worthy of men' — it is his goodness 
to me which makes all appear so gay, it is his afTection which 
makes my sun shine 

But if to this parent I owe all mv comfort — it is to my 
God I owe /urn' and that God who hath given to me this 
treasure which no earthly one can equal, alone knows the 
value I set on it — Yet what value can compare with [its] 
worth 5 — the worth of siuh a treasure 5 a parent who makes 
the happiness of his children ' I am in a moralising humour 
— How truly does this journal contain my real and undis- 
guised thoughts' — I always write in it accordmg to the 
humour I am in, and if any stranger was accidentally read- 
ing it, how capacious — inconsistent and whimsical I must 
appear' One moment flighty and half mady 1 — the next sad 
and melancholy No matter' it’s truth and simplicity are 
it[s sole recommendation, and I doubt not but I shall here- 
after receiv e great pleasure from revino ’/nyand almost renew- 
in S my youth, and my former sentiments, unless, indeed, 
the latter part of my hfe is doomed to be as miserable as the 
beginning is the reverse, and then indeed, every line here 
will rend my heart' — I sigh from the bottom of it at this 
dreadful idea, I think I am in a humour to write a funeral 
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sermon — Hetty is gone to Rnnclagh, and I fancy 

does not sympathize with me' that is, not just non’ 

[Here, in whose wnttng is uncertain, are the words "15 
burnt to :i ”] 

* * • • * * 

Our part\ last [evening 1 * ] was large and brilliant Mr 
Grevtlle, the celebrated Mr Hawkesworth, Mr Crisp and 
m\ cousin dined with us In the evening, Mrs and Miss 
Turner of Lynn,' two gentlemen named Vincent, and Mr 
Partridge made a very agreeable addition to our company 

Mr Hawkesworth does not shine in conversation so much 
suDenor to others as from hts writings might be expected 
Papa calls his talking book language — for I never heard a 
man speak in a stvle which so much resembles writing He 
has an amaung flow of choice words and expressions 
Tvrould be nonsense to say he is extremely clever and sen- 
sible, while the Aazenturers exist, that must be universally 
acknow ledged, — but his talents seem to consist rather in the 
solid than the splendid All he says is just, proper, and 
better expressed than most -written language, but he does 
not appear to me to be at all what is called a wit, neither is 
his conversation sprightly or brilliant He is remarkabl) well 
bred and attentive, considering how great an author he is, 
for without that consideration, he would be reckoned so 3 

1 [Substituted probably for “ Sunday ’ ] 

5 The Turners were of the family of Sir John Turner, who had, years 
before, procured the organist s place for Dr Burney at Lynn Kegis. 

Mr 1 ’artndge was, m 1755, Recorder of Lynn. A Mr Vincent was a 
friend of both Mr Crisp and Dr Burney At his house they acctdent 
ally met, after a separation of many years, during which Mr Crisp had 
travelled, and Dr Burney married and lost a wrfl: whom Mr Crisp had 
never seen, but whose children he was to treat as his own Mr Vincent 
ma\ have been the same Vincent who was for thirty years the chief 
player on the hautfbois at Covent Garden Theatre and in the Queen’s 
band. 

3 If by no means “1 great author,” Dr John Hawkesworth was a 
pleasant and fluent writer who could tum his pen to anything, and 
was agreeable to readers, and popular with publishers He condensed 
the Parliamentary Debates for * Sylvanus Lrban ” For two years he 
brought out “The Adventurer,” wnung half the papers himself Lite 
Dr Johnson, too, he wrote an Eastern tale. He edited “Svaft,” he 
translated “Telemachus,” he even found words for the music of a fairy 
piece, nay, of an oratorio, or more Like Dr Johnson, too, he bad the 
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He has a small tincture of affectation, I believe j — but I have 
quite forgot the vise resolution I so often make of never 
judging of people b) first sight! Pit } 1 that v\e have ill the 
power of maki >ig resolutions so rcadilj, and so proper]}, and 
that few or none are capable of keeping them ! But here again 
am I judging of others’ want of fortitude b) m> own weak 
ness 1 O dear, I am alvvajsto be vrongl However, I think I 
maj prevail on mjself not to be m} trj t judge rashl) Wh> 
should I think I am afrvajs to be wrong? I know not I am 
sure, certain it is I have hitherto never been otherwise, but 
that ought not to discourage me, since so inconsistent is 
human nature allowed to be, that for that very reason 'tis 
impossible I should be the same creature at the conclusion 
as at the beginning of my hfe [So who knows but I maj 
turn out to be a wiseacre?] 

# * * * * * 

O! Iam to go to a wedding to-morrow — the partvs — one 
Mr John Hatton, glass polisher , 1 and Mrs Bett) Langle), 


ill will of Sir John Hawkins, who wrote of him nvunl) to run him 
down Hawkesworth and Hawkins had begun life in the same manner, 
that 13, as Presbyterians and lawyeHs clerks, and seen much of each 
other as neighbours, if not friends. Kind Sir John tells us that Haw kes 
worth had but “a small stock of learning, that he was “ostensibl) 
the governor of a school for the Education of joung females,” and 
became so undul) elevated b) receiving a Lambeth degree of DCL, 
that he neglected his early friends, etc. Sir John s “ derangement of 
Epitaphs” was such that he meant to praise ‘ Rasselas,” when he 
said that 1 1 * Rasselas * is a specimen of our language scarcelj to lie 
paralleled it is written in a style refined to a degree of immaculate 
puniy, and displays the whole force of turgid eloquence”’ The be^t 
excuse which can oe made for Hawkins, who has written so horshl) of 
Dr Johnson, and many other men of letters, is to be found in a letter 
from H Walpole to Mason, in 1782 — “ Whj do >ou fall so foul of mj 
friend, Sir John Hawkins, who is a most inoffensive, good being? Do 
not wound harmless simpletons, )ou who can gibbet convicts of magm 
tude ” Therefore * * osteus bly ” maj not mean aught of ill if * turgid ” 
be laudatory The rest of the meaning is that Mrs Hawkesworth kept 
a girls’ boarding school at Bromlej, Kent. As for neglect of earl) 
friends, here we find Hawkesworth with Burne), whose acquaintance 
he had made at the house of Fulk Greville m 1745* before he was 
“ elated” — duly or undul) 

1 This seems to be meant as a pleasantly upon Hatton’s being a foot 
man [In the next line “old cook” is a substitution for some other 
designation ] 
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spinster, our [old cook] Perhaps I maj give you, Miss 
\obodj, an account of this affair to morrow 1 never had 
the honour of bung at a wedding in my life — but tho’ this 
will be the first, I fane) it will not be the last too 

I am vastly sorry Mr Cnsp is gone — I shall think of him 
ever} Sunday at least, all m\ life I believe — I am now going 
to i harm nnsclf for the third time with poor Sterne’s “Senti- 
mental Joume} ’’ * * * * * 


Monday E\<., May 15th 

Well, the wedding is over, the good folks are join’d for 
better for worse — A shocking clause that' — ’tis preparing 
one to lead a long joume}, and to know the path is not alto 
gethcr strew ’d with roses — 1 his same marriage ceremon} is 
so short, I really should hav e doubted its validity had /been 
the bride, though perhaps she maj not find the road it leads 
her to ver} short, be that as it maj, she must now trudge 
on, she can onl} return with her wishes, be she ever so 
weaned We have spent an evceedingl} agreeable da), I 
speak for mvself and a few more at least, I will not answer 
for the bride and the groom’s feelings, at least not for the 
latter — tho’ the) neither of them appeared miserable, but 
had / been that latter , I fear I could not have said so much 
for m}self — \s to the bride, she is blythe as the month, if 
one can compare in an) degree a weed of December, with 
the fragrance of Maj , for a weed m truth it is, and a weed 
not in its hrst prime But I must give some account of the 
wedding To begin with the Compan), first, The 

Bnde. A maiden of about fifty She was dressed in a 

white linnen gown, and with all the elegance which marls 
her character and station, having the honour to be cook to 
Mr Burney The Bridegroom A )Oung man who had the 
appearance of being her son A good, modest, sober, and 
decent )outh He was in blue tnm’d with red The 

Father (of the da)) Mr Charles Burney, Junr Not 

merely her husband, but her father too was young enough 
to own her for a mother It is generally allowed originality 
displays genius The JBnde’s maids, three 1 st, Miss Anne 
Burney, who may count years with the bnde herself 2 nd, 
Miss Esther Bumey And ^rd, Miss Frances Bumey, 
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A droll mistake happened to me to da) — We h\e com- 
monl) in a parlour which is forwards, and I saw a gentleman 
wall mg at the other side of the street who stopt before our 
house, and looked at the window some time— and then 
crosM_d the wav and knod ed at the door Papa happened 
to be at home — ‘ Who is it 5 ” said he. — I told him I did 
not know, but I belies ed some man who had a tolerab’e 
assurance bs his scaring — The gentleman came immediatcl) 
into the parlour and after asking papa how he did, came up 
to me, and said — “I base called in ma’am, on purpose to 

pi) m> respects to sou — and ” I stared, and could not 

[recollect I had eserseen him before, nor] imagion who it svas, 
but ssas quite at a loss what to do, but m) papa reliesed 
me bs sasing — 

“ O t/us is not )our acquaintance— this is her sister — ” 

“No ” cried he — “well, I neser saw an) thing so like' 
I realls thought it was Miss Bumey ' ” 

Hulas' what flattery' But still I was puzzled to think who 
it was, tillb) papa’s cons creation I discos ered at last he was 
Lord Pigot, who I had heard was of the parts yester- 
da) at Mrs Ple)dcll's But how fortunate it was for me* that 
papa chanced to be at home — I should hase been horridl) 
confused at his mistake else, for nothing on earth is so dis- 
agreeable as to be obliged to tell an) bod) )ou don't know 
them, — it is mortifying on both sides His Lordship did papa 
the honour to invite him and Hetty, he said to a concert, 
and to spend the esening at his house Younger sisters 

are almost different beings from elder ones, but, thank God, 
it is quite and unaffectedls without repining or envy that I 
see tnj elder sister so connnualh gad about and visit, etc, 
when I rest at home. I fancy Lord Pigot is a very agreeable 
man — he is undoubtedly polite and lively Charles and I 
sup alone. We are reading that satirical, entertaining poem 
the “New Bath Guide” — but I have read very little lately, 
tho’ I doat on nothing equally , but I have had sufficient 
employment m working [In speaking of Lord Pigofs 

taking me for Hetty,] my papa accounted for the mistake 
by saying — “You may have observed, my Lord, that people 
who live together, naturally catch the looks and air of one 
another, and, without having one feature alike, they contract 
a something in the whole of the countenance which strikes 
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and Mr Debbie ,: 1 hi*. Mstcr, and brother in Jaw, who .are 
a sliw polite, jcnsilde couple I he companj dmded into 
little partts immediate]) — Mr Debbieg — his had), Mrs 
Pringle and \ndri_w went to cards — a duct sum I alwajs 
avoid— Mr Scton and Hett) aniu°ed themselves verj com 
fortabh together in an uninterrupted teteatete If 

Mr Scot had not been there, I should have made some 
e\cu=e for coming home but as he wa% I was extreme]) 
wdl contented to sta), for he disliked cards as much as mj 
self, and verv good naturedl) devoted the whole evening — 
(till supper s_parated pur/ics ) to me That he is vci) clever, 
his office of Preceptor outfit to make undoubted — and he is 
verj sociable and facetious too, and entertained me ev 
trcmel) with droll anecdotes and storjs among the Great 
[and about the Court All the part) was surprised to 

see that he would, and that / could be so sociable and inti- 
mate but he was so good natured and unassuming that I 
was quite at m> ease with him ] 

Not long after Mrs Debbieg and Mr Scton called here 
to invite Hettv and me to drink tea and spend the 
evening with the former — Hett) jo)full) accepted the invi 
tation — it was not convenient for me to go, and so she made 


thought he might give h is pupil nations of the divrae light of kings — 
nay, even persuade him of the justice of Melding his claims to those of 
the Stuarts About the same time Scott married Satah Robinscn 
younger sister of the better known Mrs Mortagu Saioh w as called 
‘ 7 he Jtea" because the sisters were ’ as like as two peas Mr and 
Mrs Scott soon separated Her friends said that he was a tad man, 
but did not saj whj A rumour was spread that he hod tried to poison 
her His pupil, George III, who alwajs icmcmleied him with aPec 
tion, said, long afterwards, that it was “a gross and wichcd calutrn),’ 
invented b> an intriguing upper preceptor Dr Ha)ier, Bishop of 
Norwich, “against a man of the purest mird, and most innocent con 
ducc” Scott was made a Commissioner of Exci c as a reward for his 
services, and is found well spoken of, even Irj Walpole and Mason 
He was a friend of Gibbon. In 1777, when Johnson was preparing his 
prefaces to “laves of the Poets,' Boswell wrote to him^ ‘I believe 
George Lewis Scott and Dr Armstrong are Thom on’s onl) survivirg 
companions whiled he lived in, or about London.” He was tailed of as 
“George I*rjns," to mark him out from a less amiable and reputable 
Scott, who was, like him, a very tall man, and a writer — Mr Scott, 
chaplain to Lord Sandwich 
1 {See note, p 85 ] 
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Sunday nftcmoon June 

Now don’t imagion that because I ln\c not wrote sooner 
since the walk 1 proposed taking m order to amend my 
spirits and temper, I Ime so ill succeeded as not to have 
gain’d the desired point till now — no, no, I )n\e been in 
most e\uednt% good humour I assure you, iho’ not at all 
inclined to write nor indeed am I at present, but as I be- 
lieve I shall not have time to employ myself if this pretty 
mar rtcr again soon, and as I have a most remarkable and 
verv interesting afTur to relate, I have resolved, neck or 
nothing, to take the pen once again in hand 1 his same 
affair is that — 

My papa went last Monday to Oxford, in order to take a 
Doctor’s Degree in Mustek Is not that a grand affair?— 
He composed an Anthem by way of exercise to be per- 
form’d on the occasion, in which [his pupil] Miss Barsanti 
was to be the principal singer, and make her first appearance 
m publick. His \nthem was performed last Thurs 

da>, and gave much satisfaction — indeed the musick of it is 
delightful — Poor Barsanti was temfied to death, and her 
mother, who was among the audience, was so much affected, 
that she fainted awa> , but b) immediate assistance soon re- 
vived 1 However, notwithstanding her fears and apprehen- 
sions, Barsanti came off with flying colours and met with 
great applause My dear, kind papa wrote us a short 

note to let us know all was well over the moment the per- 
formance was finished — The ver) great kindness of his 
thinking of us at so busy a time, I shall remember with the 
most grateful pleasure all m> life As Hetty keeps 

the letter I wall copy it here, for I shall alwa)s love 
to read it 


1 Miss Barsanti (we are told by Lmtitia Hawkins), was the daughter 
of ' 1 a litUe old Lucchese,” a humble musician, and of a Scotch w Oman , 
who, m later days, when her daughter Jenny acted in Dublin, was 
known by the Irish as “ the big woman ,r Jenny suited herself to both 
the Hawkinses and the Burneys — that is, to the two Historians of 
Music, and their families, and was helped by both to make way as a 
singer, and afterwards as an actress. 
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TO DOCTOR LAST 1 

1 

O aid me, ye Muses of ev’ry degree, 

O give me the standish 5 of Mulberry Tree 
Which isas cut for the Author of “ Femey”, 

O give me a quil to the stump worn by Gray 
And paper which cut was on Milton’s birth-day, 

To write to the great Doctor Burney 

2 

O Doctor, of Doctors, the Last and the Best, 

B) Fortune most honoured, distinguished and blest, 
And may you for ever be her nigh 1 


1 A pun, alluding to the character m the " Devil on Two Sticks ” — 
(Author’s Note ) 

“The Devi! upon Two Sticks," a most diverting satire m three acts 
(called li) Foote a corned)), brought him above three thousand pounds 
during the acting season of 1768 It was directed mainlv against doctors 
of all degrees, up to the President of the College of Ph) stcinns, Sir 
William Browne,— a verj odd clever man, who was then at war with 
the Licentiates of Medicine In this piece, an Irishman and a Scot, a 
Jew, and a Quaker, all doctors, are against Dr Hellebore (Browne) 
lie is preparing to repulse their attack upon his College in Warwick 
Lane, when Last, a shoemaker, enters, seeking his vva) to the College, 
to obtain a doctor’s bcense, because, though “bred up” n shoemaker, 
he was “born a doctor, being the seventh son of a seventh son " The 
Devil upon Two Sticks directs him to the College, and assumes the 
form of Doctor Hellebore, w ith his “ large wig and superior import 
anee.” Foote, who acted this part, closelv copied the dress of Sir 
William Browne, who had wit and good humour enough, although 
then past eight), to send him his own muff, to make what (as he said) 
was so good a personation as to his coat sword, wig, and e)eglass, 
complete Last is licensed, after a ver) droll examination, b) the sup 
posed Hellebore, who ihen proceeds to lecture upon “some notable 
discoveries of his own (which amount to a theor) of germs), of which 
much mirth is made b) Foote We meet Sir William for a few minutes 
hereafter “ Dr Last s Lsaminalion ” was, short!) afterwards, extracted 
from the corned), and pla)ed occasionall) as an interlude of one act, 
although the whole piece still held the stage 

* An ink standish cut out of a mulb'-rta tree, planted b) Shakespeare, 
for Mr Kcate, author of “ Feme) — An Epistle to \ oltaire ’ — (Authors 
Note ) 

Of “Feme>— an Epistle, etc," II Walpole writes, wath a sneer, 
that it “ gives M dc Voltaire an account of his own tragedies.” 
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Mcrdi, lu ic ;o h 
Tlmr* !i) Nigl 

We •’tx. arrived thu< fir on 01 r journcv to ] inn 
l’ajei unn. home lrom Oxford on^umhx nudit, ns x,c ex 
p--c eel— We nn to met t him m uh 1*. mm h jo\ as if instead 
of - Mes.V v, x e had grnand at a \enrs al)‘>en< e — 1 hid 
lruhund m\ self not a little before he came, IcM he should 
be an_r\ a’ 1 ix jxrt ver-ts — Inr tile liioiiienl lie armed, I 
forgo exert, Inn., but the pie isure of seeing him Ilex as 
nioa. hind — more affecti mate than exer it possible — tho’ he 
txxo or th-ee time-S called me “ fcaucx Girl’ of xxhich lioxx 
e\er, I xviselx cho'e to take no notice, rather preferring to 
arop the subject- Notwithstanding his extreme burr) and 
bu'incsv he had thought of us ax lien at Woodstock, and 
ntos Vmdlx brought us both presents from that place — hut 
the be- thing lie showed us xxas the Oxford Joining in 
vhieh his afhir was nientionexl W ho wnte it xve know not, 
but I v ill cop) the paragraph — 

[From the] Oxford Jcurrnl , June 33rd 

“ On Thursday last xvas performed in the Musich School 
an \mhcm composed bx Mr Charles llurnc), of Poland 
Street, London, as an Exercise for tile Degree of Doctor of 
Musich xvhicli xxas received with universal applaud, and 
allowed bx the judges of musical merit to be the most elegant 
and ingenious performance that xxas ever exhibited here on 
the like occasion Ihe vocal parts were performed b) Miss 
Barsanti (bung the first time of her ajipearance in publick) 
Messrs Nonas, Mathews, Price, Millar, etc , the instru- 
mental b> Mr Bumej, the composer — Messrs Malchair, 
Charles Bumcx Junr, Richard Bumej, Park, Pasquali, 
Lates eta, \nd xesterdaj Mr Bumej xvas admitted to his 
Degree, to which he was introduced nr officio bj the Rex 


of Dr Johnson, when he rode as High Constable of Westminster 
Thomas Ifarle) (who thus brol c through custom) was, although a wane 
merchant in theCuj who had mamed a daughter of his fathers steward, 
a son of the thud Lari of Oxford, and grand nephew of Queen Anne ’s 
Earl Robert 
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Mr Hornsb), Savilian Professor of Astronomy The w hole 
of the Musical Performance was conducted by our Professor, 
Dr Hayes 1 Miss Barsanti’s \01ce and manner of singing 
were greatly admired, both in the above performance, and in 
the Mustek room on Thursday and Friday nights and the 
joung lad), who is a scholar of Dr Bume), wiU, if we mis- 
take not, in time amply repa) the publick any indulgence 
with which they maj be disposed to encourage the becom- 
ing diffidence of modest merit ” 

There ’s for you 1 — “ think of that Master Brooke ” Well, 
when papa had been returned a short time, unfortunatel) a 
pla) called “ Dr Last in his Chariot ” was mentioned by 
Charles * 

Papa looked at me — I looked an) other wa) — “Oh! you 
saucv girl,” cried he Charles appeared curious, I was 
horridly ashamed “What do )0u think,” continued papa, 
“do )ou know this abominable girl calls arDr Last?” — 
Charles and Hetty both laughed, and papa took up the letter, 
and holding it out to me said — “ Come, do me the favour of 
reading this 1 ” — I would fain have torn it, but papa drew it 
back, and was going to read it — I beg’d him not — but in 
vain, and so I ran out of the room But, to own the truth, 
m\ curiosity prevailed so far that I could not forbear running 
downstairs again with more speed than I ran up, and into the 
next room, where I found by papa’s voice and manner 
that he did not appear displeased — though he half affected 


' By the Statutes of Oxford, a candidate for the degree of Doctor of 
Music “shall compose a song in six or eight parts and shall public!) 
perform the same ‘ tam Vocibus, quam InstnimenUs cUam Musicis,’ 
in presence of Dr Heather’s Professor of Music. This being done, he 
shall supplicate for his grace in the Convocation Home, which lieing 
granted h) both the Savilian Professors, he shall be presented to his 
degree ” Dr Burne) s exercise was performed tlirec jears running at 
Choral Meetings in Oxford In 1770 the lovely Linley (Mrs Shendan) 
sang instead of Jenny Barsanti, and turned the heads of more than under 
graduates. 

2 In 1769 Isaac Bickerstafie, with some help from Foote continued 
the character of Dr Ixist (who was the shoemaker doctor in the “Devil 
upon Two Sticks’ ), in a piece adapted from Moliercs “ Mnlade Imagi 
naire, ’ Foote playing Ailwou’d, the fanciful patient, but the play had 
little success. 
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to be so — he read it loud — “ I assure you ” said papa, 

“’tis verj good stuff\ I read it to Mrs Playdel, and she was 
much pleased — particularly with the last stanza — and to one 
or two of my new CKford friends at breakfast, and we had a 
t er) hearty laugh — ” 

This was enough — I ran once more upstairs, and lighter 
than a feather felt my heart 1 

* # # * # # 

O — but one thing has very much vexed me — my papa has 
read my nonsense to Mrs Skinner, an intimate acquaintance 
and a v er) clever woman, and she insisted on hat ing a copy 
which papa desired me to write — I was homd mad, and 
beg’d most earnestl) to be excused, for such trash, however 
it may sene to read at the moment, must be shocking a 
second time, but papa would take no denial — “It’s ter) 
sufficient,” said he, “for the occasion, and for jour age” 
How ever, I am as much mortified at doing this, as if my first 
fear had been verified, for I cannot at all relish being thus 
exposed to a deliberate examination 


Lvnn Regis, 

St Margts Church Yard, July 

Once more I take up a pen to wnte to my Journal, which 
I thought I never again should do 

We find everj' body here well My mama is in better 
health than ever Miss Allen is the same generous, un 
affected, lively girl as ever — Susette seems much improved 
in every particular — Charlotte might) prett) and 

also improved, indeed she is a sweet good girl, Bess) 

is more graceful and more handsome than ever * * * * 
But I am extremel) uneas) at present on the account of 
rav elder brother— so are we all He told us in his last 
letter, which we had above half a )ear ago, that he expected 
to he home this last Spring — we have long been impatient 
for his arrival — and we find by the newspaper that the 
Aquillon, his ship, was paid off last week what can be the 
meaning of his not wanting to us then? — We know not how 
to enquire for him, nor where to direct to him — dear, dear 
fellow I how much do I w ish to see him —My papa I perceiv e 
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is very anxious he has wrote to town with directions for his 
journey hither in case of Ins going there [I think of him 
from morning f o night from fear of some accident J 1 

#*<►*** 

We have nothing but visiting here, and this perpetual 
round of constrained cnihties, to persons quite indifferent to 
us, is the most provoking and tiresome thing in the world, 
but it is unavoidable in a country town, where ever) bod) is 
knowai, as here It’s a most unworthy way of spending our 
precious and irrecoverable time, to devote it to those who 
know not it’s value — wh) arc we not permitted to dtc/mc as 
well as accept visits and acquaintance? It is not that we are 
ignorant of means to better employ ourselves, but that vre 
dare not pursue them However, restraint of this kind is 
much, much less practised or necessary in London than else 
where — Excuses that are no sooner made than admitted — 
acquaintance as easily dropped as eoi rted — company chosen 
or rejected at pleasure — undoubtedly the same plan mtpht 
be pursued here, but how? with breaking the customs of the 
place, disobliging the inhabitants, and incurring the censure 
of the town in general, as unsociable, proud, or impertinent 
innovators Seeing therefore what must be submitted to, ’tis 
best to assume a good grace, only it’s horrid hard 

Saturday Mom Aug 

How strange, how unaccountable, yet how prevalent and 
irresistable is the power of Time! We have not yet heard a 


’ This was her sailor brother James Btimcy, who was a midshipman 
with •Vdmiral Montagu at ten years of age His short education had 
been partly given him by Eugene Aram, who was hanged at \ork m 
I 759i for a murder committed fourteen years before Hood’s poem, 
“The Dream of Eugene Aram,” was founded upon Captain Burney’s 
recollections of how the gentle usher paced the playground at Lynn, 
arm in arm with one of the elder boys, talking of strange murders, and 
how- he himself had shuddered on seeing Aram taken to prison, wath 
handcuffs on his wrists — or, as Ilood wrote, “gyves ’ The Jate of his 
birth, and the place, os commonly given in books, are 1749* ant ^ Lynn 
Regis, but the Register of St Dionis Backchurch contains this entry, 
under baptisms — ‘July 5, 1750, James, s. of Cbas. and Esther Burney 
(organist of this Parish), bom June 13 ” 
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word of my brother, but nerertheless I find my uneasiness 
and gnef on his account abate and subside insensibly 1 
know not how to account for this, for doubtless I could hate 
no fears formerly that are not now equally just, neither is my 
affection for this dear brother at all diminished No, indeed 1 
I lo\e him as tenderly and as truly as ever, and I cannot well 
sa\ more, but still does exery morning waken me with less 
affliction, its edge is blunted, its xery name often forgot, the 
general ease and chearfulness that I see in others not a little 
contributes to banish my grief Tis this same Time which 
has insensibly stolen away my unhappiness that has, and I 
beliexe still sooner, robbed them of theirs — most welcome 
thief! 

Yet far far from my heart is forgetfulness My brother is 
inexpressibly dear to me, and my concern at his absence 
though abated is not extinct — nor e\er, without happy news 
will be' But sorrow is so unax ailing, so useless, that the 
moment it sufficiently subsides to gne reason room for fair 
play, I shall exer listen with pleasure to her exhortations 
Misery is a guest that we are glad to part with, however 
certain of her speedy return 

It is with great satisfaction I obsene Hetty (who some 
time before we left town grew melancholy and sad) has the 
same constant 3ow of spirits and gaiety she inherited from 
nature Few things, I think, are more dispiriting than per- 
ceiving a disposition alter from Ineliness to dejection, 
nothing so much saddens me 

3\ ould to God we could hear good news of my brother 
eten now that I confess my affection so much and insensibly' 
lessened I neier see a stormy night without shuddering, nor 
a letter without trembling 


* * * 


* * * 


Poland Sweet, London 

Sunday, Sept r Sth 

We ha\ e been at this e\ er dear house, in charming London 
aboie a week, — I am now m my little closet, and intend 
"ntmg the memoirs of the past ten days for the perusal of 
my dear fnind, w hose gratitude I doubt not will be as great 
15 the obligation requires 
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[Miirn, Miss Allen, Susette, Charlotte, Ulssj nnd beautiful 
little Dick 1 remain at Ljnn till we return there, I believe — 
and sorrj we are .all round at the separation Mama, Allen, 
and Susette accompanied us as far as 1 hetford, where we saw 
the remains, which we visited carefullj, of monasteries and 
abbejs, verj curious and antique ] Called to supper — 


12 o’clock 

There is something in the sight of the rums of antiquitj, 
which alwajs inspires me with mclancholj, and jet gives me 
a pleasure which compensates for the pain — Tis dreadful to 
see the ravage of time and the furj of war, which are the 
joint causes of the destruction of cities, etc — and jet 'tis 
pleasing to discover the taste of former ages bv the remains 
of their works, and to endeavour to traee the rise and pro 
gress we have made in improving or altering the fabneks, 
laws, and customs of our forefathers, and we can form no 
opinion, wath equal certaintj of truth, bj anj other means 
than bj the reheks we have preserved — 


Tuesdaj, Sept 

Again interrupted and everj daj mj' subject qreros upon 
me I must be more concise or I shall never come to the 
present moment, which, God bless it 1 is more precious than 
all the past put together 

A.t I hetford we slept, [and the next morning separated 
Miss Allen and sweet Susette looked vv ceping after us till the 
road turned ] Our first stage was verj gloomj — we spent it 
in regretting the absence of those who had so much contri- 
buted to enliven our first daj’s joumej, which was really 
delightful — but we recovered our spirits afterwards, and were 
verj comfortable — we slept at Hockrel that night and on 
Fndaj evening got to town — rather slow travelling, but the 
same horses wath our heavj large coach could not go faster 
We dined that daj on Epping Forest — what a delightful spot 1 
we almost alwajs go different roads to Ljnn, which makes a 


* ‘ Dick,” afterwords called in letters "Bengal Did " was the only 
son of Dr Barney b\ his second marnatre He went to India, where he 
died in tSii 
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variety of prospect and novelty of view highly preferable to 
the [high road] sameness Hetty was charmed even with the 
smoah [of London ] 

[Poland Street, Tuesday ] 

* * * * # * 

Here however we are [again], and with as much happiness 
both m present possession, and m prospect for the future as 
can possibly fall to a mortal’s lot — if my dear James would 
write 1 — 


****** 

[Thursday, Oct 2 

That sweet Mrs Pleydell would win a heart of stone.] 

There is a something, je nt sat quot in the really amiable or 
agreeable which docs not need intimacy or time to create 
esteem and admiration for them for my own part, I love 
many people with sincere affection whom I have not seen 
above ha’f an Hour — of this number is Mrs Pleydell, who 
has something in her manners w T hich engages the heart as 
effectually, immediately, as many thousand people would be 
able to do in j ears . 1 [I hear she is now at Tunbridge Besides 
her being so very beautiful ] 

Friday 

I pass unnoticed — for so the world did by me 1 

****** 

Saturday 

it was my turn to sit up for papa made a late 
visit to Mr Greville When the door opened I heard him 
and some other talking ery earnestly and loud and into the 
room together they both bolted — and then I knew the voice 
of Dr Hawkesworth He was engaged so deeplj m con- 
versation, with papa, that neither seemed to know what they 


1 Mrs Pleydell was daughter of Mr Holwell, the first m rank among 
die hundred and forty six British prisoners who were thrust into the 
“Black Hole of Calcutta” on the zist of June, 1756 He was one of 
the three and twenty who survived that dreadful night. 
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were about How cv er, on coming into the parlour the Doctor 
nndc his compliments to me, and out of it they then stalked 
again, and ran up into the study where they staged some 
time, and then (tying down the Dr wished me good night, 
and got into the coach again, and papa followed and talked 
with him at the door of it some time There is an earnest- 
ness, a spirit in the conversation of ver) supenor men which 
makes them absolutely forget ever) bod) and ever) thing 
about them, and which, when one knows not the subject 
which engages them, appears ridiculous to spectators, to 
hearers the appearance is different — I was onty a. spectator, 
and could not possibty help laughing hearttty to see them 
capering about all the tunc the) talked as if the) were be- 
wildered [I believe it was only to look for books, and 
authors, and authorities for what they said ] 

****** 

[Poor] Mr Smart presented me this morning with a rose, 
[blooming and sweet as if we were in the month of June ] 

“ It was given me,” said he, “ b) a fair lad) — though not 
so fair as ji ou\" I alw a) s admired poetical licence' — 

This, however, is nothing to what he afterwards amused him- 
self with sa)ing The Critical Reviewers, ever eager to catch 
at ever)' opportunity of lessening and degrading the ment of 
this unfortunate man (who has been twice confined in a mad 
house), would think all the most rancourous observations 
on lus declining powers fully justified, and perhaps even 
pronounce him to be in a state of mind that rendered him 
a proper object to return a third time to Bedlam, if they 
heard that he had descended to flatter and praise me\ even 
little me, F J5^ or Q in a corner 1 

****** 


1 Perhaps Fanny avenged the wrongs of Smart, and of Hawhesworth, 
so far as in her la), b)’ venting her sarcastic dedication of “ Evelina ” _ 
to the “ Monthly and Cntical Reviewers.” Those Reviewers were then r, 
as terrible as ever were Jeffre) and Gifford more so, perhaps, for nboutir" 
1770 there vv ere only two review s — “ The Monthly,” and the “ Cntical ”Uy 
Smollett had been editor of the “Cntical Renew,” and Goldsmith hudP-' 
vvntten in it up to 1760, or thereabouts Fanny was hereafter to be con G\ 
nected with Monthly Reviewers by the marriage of her brother CharlesiC 
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13th Xor 

Poor Mr Hajes, an old, and intimate friend of papa’s is 
below, he has lost his wife while we were in Ljnn, and I 
dread meeting him 1 

I live in perpetual alarm — ever} rap at the door I think 
will bring me news — m> rest is \er} much disturbed — I 
dream confused things of m) brother for ever But all that 
relates to me is nothing My papa obsenes m> low spirits, 
and asks the cause, 'tis impossible for me to answer He 
is more kind, more affectionate to me than ever Dearest, 
best of fathers' 

****** 


[Dec 1 20. 

My dear brother has now been home these three weeks'] 
and my beloved father dail} appears more and more 
kind and affectionate to this dear brother, and ve are now 
all happil} settled. This affair never gave us more uneasi- 
ness, than, thank God, it does at last happiness James’s 
character appears the same as ever — honest, generous, 
sensible, unpolished, alwa}s unwilling to take offence, }et 
always eager to resent it, very careless, and possessed of an 
uncommon share of good nature, full of humour, mirth 
and jollit} , ever delighted at mirth in others, and happj m 
a peculiar talent of propagating it himself His heart is full 
of love and affection for us — 1 smcerel} believe he would 
perform the most difficult task which could possibl} be 
imposed on him, to do us service. In short, he is a most 


-tilth the daughter of Dr Rose of Chiswick. Naj, Dr Burney himself, 
in his old age, wrote for the “ Monthly Review” many articles of which 
no list has been found. 

~ 1 Mr Ifayes was reputed to be a natural son of Sir Robert Walpole, 

..whom he much resembled in face, and in the better parts of Sir Robert’s 
• character! In April, 1745 we find Stuleley, (he antiqnary writing 
“Mr Hayes, governor of Landguartl Fort in Norfolk, visited me. He 
showed me a great number of Roman corns, found there, it having been 
la Roman castnrm.” He left his fine collection of coins to Dr Barney 
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worth), deserving creature, and «e are extreme!) happ) in 
his compan) — tho’ he complains that we use him \er) ill, m 
making engagements in which he cannot join from ignorance 
of the partjs but “’twas una\oidable, Fate and Necessit),” 
as Lord Ogleby sa)s 1 * 

Sunday 

[We are going to lose our dear brother again, as he is 
going on a new vojage, and he is now on board bis ship, 
and quite happ), and quite good and amiable He] has 
applied himself ^ ery much to the stud) of mathematics lateh, 
and will take a ver) good collection of books with him m 
his\o)age [God prosper him '] 3 * 

Dec. 26th 

I ha\e spent this da} alone, ne\ ertheless, \er} comfort- 
abh I ha\e at present so man) pursuits, that ni) whole 
time can be \er) w ell emplo>ed at home, and could if e\er> 
hour doubled in length I am now aiming at some hnoi\- 


1 We believe that no single play is so often quoted throughout the 
early, and later Dianes and letters, of Fannj Burney, as that highly 
successful comedy of Gamck and George Colman (the elder), i be 
Clandestine Marriage.” Doubtless, Farm) saw it roan) times, from tne 
bo\ of Mr Gamck, or of Mr Colman. “ Lord Ogleby ” is a decrepit 
l>cau % of a type which was dying out in 1766, ana was quite distin 
from that of tne Maccaronies who were coming on He is although a 
superannuated coxcomb, a gentleman , with a dash of french senti 

ment 

3 This, and all praise of James Burnej in this ) ear’s journal, or in 
others, is true, and not the mere statement of a partial sister captain 
Bumej endured many hardships with but tard) recompense, jcbwnem 
on land he led a delightful life — m }outh, with Johnson and u 
Club,” in age, with Charles Lamb, Hood, Hazlitt Car}, Southe) an 
even with Wordsworth and Colendgc It was to Wordsworth that Lamo 
wrote in 1S22 — *E\ei} departure destroys a class of sympathies. 
There s Captain Bumey gone 1 \\ hat fun has whist now ? What matters 
it what yon lead if you can no longer fancy him looking o\er >ou 
Admiral Burne) wrote a book on \\ hist, which went through severs 
editions. “He was a fine old man ’ (wntes H C- Robinson), a 
humourous old man — a character, a fine noble creature, with a rough 
extenor, as became the associate of Captain Cook ” It fits into 5 

sketch of him that he dropped Hazlitt out of his whist parties, because 

“Hazlitt affronted him b\ se\ere criticisms on the works” of his sister 
Fanny 
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ledge of the Grecian history , I began Stan j an some time 
since, but ne\er finished it, I am just beginning to read 
Smith’s translation of Thuc) dides’ history of the Peloponne- 
sian Aar — I mention the translator, lest I should be sus- 
pected of reading the original Greek I think the 

precaution necessary / 
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1770 1 * 3 

Jan 10 th, 1770- 

How very differently do I begin this year to what I did 
the last 1 O, how unhappy I then was — My poor Susan on 
the brink of the grave 1 — But I will not waste time m recol 
lecting past misfortunes, when present happiness opens so 
fair a prospect to make me forget them In truth, I hare a 
most delightful subject to commence the present y ear with — 
such a one, as I fear I may never chance to meet with again 
— Yet why should I look into futunty with a gloom) eye?— 
But let me -wave all this [nonsense,] and tell you, m) dear, 
faithful, e\er attentive Nobod) — that I was last Monday at 
a masquerade 1 

Has Nobod) any curiosity to read an account of this 
frolic? I am sure Nobod} has, and Nobod) will I satisfj b) 
writing one I am so good natured as to prevent Nobody’s 
wishes 

This Masquerade — how does that word grace m) Journal! 
was, however, a ver) private one, and at the house of Mr 
Laluze,’ a French dancing master 

Hetty had for three months thought of nothing but the 
masquerade — no more had I She had long fixed upon 
her dress, m) stupid head only set about one on Friday 
evening I could think of no character I liked much, and 
could obtain, as to Nuns, Quakers, etc (which I was much 
advised to) I cannot help thinking there is a gravity’ and 
extreme reserve required to support them well, which would 
have made me necessarily so dull and stupid, that I could 
not have met with much entertainment, and being unable to 
fix on a character, 1 resolved at length to go in a meer fancy 
dress 

One day — and who could do it less in? 

The masqueraders spent in dressing 


1 [This jear is headed “Memoirs addressed to a certain Miss iso 

bod) ”1 

3 [See note, p. 86 


?> 


J~c] I'R \.\crs UURN’EV 

I* n alh tnu lint ill Mondav wc passed in /■nf-nm/ii t irq 
for tin. oemne 

Oh 1 nunt lull \cni that spt akinc of mv distress in regard 
to a drtss fni i in to Mm Mnnrer, a \ir. notable, talkative, 
j^ond sort of o'd f,rntk\ onnn, and who is i Inlf aunt to us 
— •die end — “Min 111 tell j\ou how Miss 1 ann) shouldj 
go — as Horn the GrJStts cf It i' ’or ’ ’ 

We lnd a tot m me of people to e L c us and 

Hetn who was dri'Sed carle, went down to receive them 
T hev sou me tip repented messages to hasten and 

when 1 'cas rendv, thev had made so much fuss, that I vas 
realh ashamed to go down, and hut for m> mart., which I 
put on, I could scarce have had courage to appear 
Hetty went as a bavovard, with a hurt * i pmi\ fastened round 
her want Nothing could look more simple, innocent, or 
prettv Mv dress was, a close pink Persian rest, 
covered with gaure, in loose pleats, [and with flowers Ac 
Ac j’ a little garland or wreath of flowers on the 

left side of mv head When I came down, I found 

assembled Captain Pnngic, 1 * 3 * 5 Mr Andrew, the three Miss 
Pas calls,’ Mr Lambc, their father-m law, mv aunt, 

James, Charles, and Hettv so that our parlour was 

tolerably filled Both our dresses mil with approbation 
Not one of the companv could forbear repeated!) wishing 
themselves of our part) Nothing appears so ga), flattering 
and charming as a masquerade, and the sight of two 
who were going, and in very high spirits, was absolutel) 
tantalising 

The Captain had a fine opportumt) for gallantry — to sa) 
the truth, those whimsical dresses arc not unbecoming [He 
made a story for me — “ That I had been incarcerated b) the 


1 [ \ great deal is here obliterated ] 

5 Captain Pringle was an Engineer Officer Tbe last time v e hear of 
him is as going to Newfoundland in 1772, under the command of Captain 
(afterwards General) Debbeig (Sec note, p 85.) 

3 It is a mere conjecture that Fanny bad much to do in after jears 

with one of the Miss Pascalls. A Mr Pascal was a page to the Dow ager- 
Prmcess of Wales, and, on her death, was taken into the household of 
her son, George III A sister of his married Mr Thielky, or Thielche, 
and was wardrobe woman to Queen Charlotte under Mrs Schwellenburg 

and Miss Burney 
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Grand Seignor as a] part of the Seraglio, and made prisoner 
b) the Russians in the present war, and that the generosity 
of the commanding officer had prevailed with him to grant 
me m) libert), and that I had consequent]) thrown myself 
into the protection of the bravest and noblest people of 
Europe, and sought shelter from oppression in this Rand of 
Freedom” We sta)ed with this compan) about half an 
hour, and then the Captain handed us into the coach, 
and away we drove We called for [Mrs and] Miss 

Strange,' and then went to Mr Lalause, who Ines in 
Leicester Square 1 * 3 Miss Strange had a white satin Domino 
trimmed with blue. Mr and Mrs Lalause were neither of 
them in masquerade [dresses] 

The Room was large, and ver) well lighted, but, when we 
first went in, not half filled, so that ever) e>e was turned on 
each new comer I felt e\tremel) awkward and abashed, 
notwithstanding my mask Hetty went in playing 

on her hurdy gundy, and the compan) flocked about her 
with much pleasure I was soon found out by Miss Lalause, 
who is a fine girl, about sixteen she had on a fancy 

dress much in the st)le of mine The first Mask 

who accosted me was an old Witch, tall, shrivelled, leaning 
on a broom stick, and, in short, a fear inspiring figure, 
apparent!), by his walk, a man "Thou thinkest, 

then, that that little bit of black silk is a mask? ” cned he. 
I was absolutel) confounded, for I thought directl) that 
he meant to laugh at my mask, but on recollection I belies e 
he was going on with some [compliment,] but I was so 
unable to rally, that uith a silly half laugh, I turned on 
my heel, and walked away as far off as I could I 

obsened a Nun, dressed in black, who was speaking with 
great earnestness, and w ho I soon disco\ ered b) her \ oice 
to be a Miss Milne, 3 a prett) Scotch nymph I hase met at 


1 The wife and elder daughter of the famous engraver, Robert Strange. 
Mrs Strange (Isabella Luinisden) had been one of the witnesses of Dr 

Burney's second marriage. 

3 M Lalauie performed with Rich in a pantomme at the great enter 
tainment given in 1740 by Frederick, Prince of Wales, in the gardens 
of Cliefden, when the masque of “ Alfred ” was first produced 

3 Probabl) Miss Milne, or rather Mylne, was related to Robert W> Ine, 
surveyor of St Paul’s Cathedral, and builder of old Blachfnars Bridge 
He was a friend of Sir Robert Strange. 
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Mrs Strange’s I [stopt to listen] to her She turn’d about 
and took my hand, and led me into a corner of the room 
— “ Beautiful creature,” cried she, m aplaintne voice, “with 
vrbat pam do I see you here, beset by this crowd of foil) 
and deceit! O could I prevail on >ou to quit this lucked 
world, and all it’s vices, and to follow my footsteps 1 ” 

“ But how am I to account,” said I, “ for the reason that 
one who so much despises the World, should choose to 
mi\ with the ga)est part of it 3 [What do >ou do here?] ” 

“ I come but,” said she, “ to see and to save such inno- 
cent, beautiful, ) oung creatures as ) ou from the snares of the 
wicked- Listen to me 1 I was once such as )ou are, I mixed 
with the world, I was caressed by it, I loved it — I was 
deceived 1 Surrounded b) an artful set of flattering, design- 
ing men, I fell but too easil) into the net the) spread for 
me. I am now convinced of the vanit) of life, and m 
this peaceful, tranquil state shall I pass the remainder of 
m) da)s ’’ 

“It is so impossible,” said L “to lisffen to )Ou without 
being benefitted b) your conversation, that I shall to the 
utmost of my power imitate) ou, and always choose to despise 
the world, and hold it in contempt — at a Masquerade ! ” — 

“ Alas,” said she, “ I am here merely to contemplate on 
the strange follies and vices of mankind — this scene affords 
me only a subject of joy to think I have quitted it.” 

We were here interrupted, and parted After that I had 
several short conversations with different Masks I will tell 
you the principal dresses as well as I can recollect them 
They were a Punch who was indeed very completely dressed, 
and who very well supported his character, the Witch whom 
I mentioned before was a very capital figure, and told many 
fortunes with great humour , a Shepherd, of all characters 
the last, were I a man, I should have wished to have as- 
sumed, a Harliquin, who hopped and skipped about very 
lightly andgavly , a Huntsman, who indeed seemed suited 
for nothing but the company of dogs, a Gardener, a 
Persian, two or three Turks, and two Fnars, a[n admir- 
able] Merlin, who spoke of spells, magick and charms with 
all the mock heroick and bombast manner which his character 
could require. There were also two most jolly looking 
Sailors, and many Dominos, besides some dresses which I 
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have forgot Among the females, two sweet little Nuns in 
white pleased me most, there was a very complete Shep- 
herdess, with the gajest crook, the smartest little hat, and 
most trifling conversation one might desire, nevertheless 
full as clever as her choice of so hackneyed and insipid a 
dress led one to expect You maj imagine that she was 
immediately and unavoidably paired with the amiable Shep- 
herd I mentioned before There were two or three joung 
pastoral nymphs to keep her in countenance and I can 
recollect no other dresses, save an Indian Queen , and 
Dominos 

I seized the first opportunity that offered of again joining 
my sage monitor the fair Nun — who did not seem averse 
to honouring me with her conversation She renewed her 
former subject, expatiated on the wickedness of mankind 
and degeneracy of the world, dwelt with great energy and 
warmth on the deceit and craft of man, and pressed me 
to join her holy order with t le zeal of an enthusiast m 
religion *A pink Domino advanced, and charged 

her not to instill her preposterous sentiments into m> mind , 
she answered him with so much contempt that he imme 
diatelj quitted us — We were then accosted b) the Shep- 
herd, who would fain have appeared of some consequence, 
and aimed at being gallant and agreeable — poor man 1 
wofully was he the contrary The Nun did not spare him 
“ Hence,” cried she, “ thou gaud) animal, with thy trifling 
and ridiculous trappings, away let not this fair creature be 
corrupted by thy compan) 1 O fl> the pernicious impertin- 
ence of these shadows which surround thee 1 ” 

“ The — the lady ’’--stammered the poor swain — “ the lady 
"nil be — will be more likely — to be hurt — b) — by jou than 
— than ” 

“ Yes — )es,” cried she — -“she would be safe enough were 
she followed onl) b) such as thee 1 ” 

Hetty just then bid me observe a very droll old Dutchman, 
who soon after joined us He accosted us in high Dutch — 
not that I would quarrel with any one who told me it was 
low Dutch? Heaven knows, it might be Arabick for aught 
I could tell 1 He was very completely dressed, and had on 
an exceeding droll old man s mask, and was smoaking a 
pipe He presented me with a quid of tobaco, I accepted 
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" i is r tlx- urp*i‘ iif. ,iid 1 • tint one who sj>eai.s 
with mi< h n f miro r (hi wo Id ind professes Inung quitted 
1 f'om l” t it % its d( generic) mil who talks of e\j>ericnc< 
m the s \le u r ae< , ''It >uld ha\e i soice which is a jx» r j vi_ t uni 
reminder of h r or n jouth ind should in all ' istl A resjieCls, 
lie so formed to grace -nd adorn the world she. holds in such 
contempt ’ 

“Hold' cried she, “rememlier m\ sacred order, and 
remcmlier tliat we mins can neter idnut to our conferences 
tint hateful enerm of innocence flatter)' Ahs, )ou tcirn 
tins from men' Would \ou hut renounce them' w hit hap- 
piness would such i comcrt gne me 

1 he Dutchman and the Shepherd soon joined us again 
The. former was \erv liberal of his tolnco, ind supported 
his chincter with much drol!er>, sjieaking no English, and 
hut a few Dutch words, ind making signs The Shepherd 
seemed formed for all the stupidit) of a Dutchman more 
than the man who assumed that dress, but he aimed at 
something supenour — 1 he Nun, looking on her 
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veil and habitas a sanction to the utmost liberty of speech 
spoke to them both without the least ceremony 
All she said to me did honour to the name she 
assumed — it was sensible and delicate, it was probablj very 
true, it was certainly very well adapted to her apparent 
character but when we were joined by men, her exhorta- 
tions degenerated into railing, which though she might 
intend the better to support her part, by displaying her 
indignation against the sex, nevertheless seemed rather 
suited to the xirulency and bitterness of a revengeful woman 
of the world, than the gentleness and dignity which were 
expected from the piety, patience, and forbearance of a 
cloister 

“And what,” said she to the Dutchman, “what can have 
induced such a saxage to venture himself here? Go, seek 
thy fellow brutes 1 the vulgar bestial society thou art used 
to, is such alone as thou ought to mix with ” He jabbered 
something in his defence, and seemed inclined to make his 
court to me. 

“Perhaps,” said she, “it may be in the power of this fair 
creature to reform thee, she may civilize thy gross and bar- 
barous manners ” 

Ihe Dutchman bow'ed, said “yaw" and put his hand on 
his heart m token of approbanon “Ay,” said the poor 
Shepherd whose eyes had the most marked expres- 

sion of stupidity (if stupidity can be said to have any ex- 
pression) that I ever saw, and his words and manner so 
exactly coincided with his appearance, that he was merely 
an object for laughter — He served only for such to me at 
least, fof indeed my spirits were not very low, [and I knew 
there was nobody present but friends of the house — Re- 
freshments were then brought and everybody was engaged 
with a partner. Merlin, 1 a delightful Mask, secured Hetty, 
and the Dutchman my ladyship Exery body xvas then 
unmasked, and] 2 when I presently turned hastily round, I 
saw a young man so xery like Mr Young that at the first 
glance I thought it was him, but xvhat was my surprise at 
seeing the Dutchman! I had no idea that he was under 


“ Merlm ” was Henry Phipps, — the first Earl of Mulgraxe. 
[Substitution in place of more than six pages cut out j 
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fifty, when behold he scarce looked three and twenty I 
behe\e my surprise was very manifest, for Mynheer could 
not forbear laughing On his part he paid me man) com 
phments, repeatedl) and with much civility congratulating 
himself on his [choice “I have been smoaking them all 
round,” cried he, for he had alwa)s a tobaco pipe in his 
hand — “till at last a happ) whiff blew away )Our mask, and 
fixed me so fortunatel) ] " 

Nothing could be more droll than the first dance we 
had after unmasking, the pleasure which appeared in some 
countenances, and the disappointment pictured m others 
made the most singular contrast imaginable, and to see the 
old turned )oung, and the )oung old — in short, every' face 
appeared different from w fiat w e evpected The old Witch 
in particular we found was a young officer The Punch who 
had made himself as broad as long, was a very young and 
handsome man, but what most surprised me, was the Shep- 
herd whose own face was so stupid that we could scarcely 
tell w hether he had taken off his mask or not 1 * 


[Tuesday ] 

[We have been engaged some time to a private dance at 
the Reverend Mr Pugh’s , 3 who I have mentioned in my 
Chronicles Aunt Becky is to be our chaperon But I was 
so ill with a cold this morning that I rose] with a resolution 
of sending an excuse, but was prevented by Mr Pugh’s 
calling He earnestly beg’d me not to disappoint him, and 
promised me I should rest as often as I pleased — He pro- 
tested he would not upon any account have me fail coming, 
as he has settled all the partners, and I should break his 
schemes — “I should be more particularly sorry' at your 
absence, Ma’am,” said he — “as I have engaged you to the 
most elegant and agreeable man of my whole company — 
who would be extremely disappointed, and who, I flatter 


1 This was a masauerade never to be forgotten by Hetty and Fanny 

In 1779 Fanny tells now ‘‘a younger brother of the Harry Phipps that 
Hetty danced with at Mr Lalauze’s,” was brought by Lady Ladd to 
visit Mrs Thnle at Streatham 

* The Reverend Mr Pugh, Curate of St James’s, was the old friend 
who married Dr Burney to Mrs. Allen., 
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hi) self, would make the evening ver) happj to vou ” 1 am 
never fond of bung engaged unseen, as in those cases, two 
people ire frequently disappointed Mr Pugh was too urgent 
to be refused 

How I ha\e got this uolent cold I cannot tell — it affects 
me in a cough, sore throat, and most dreadful headache, 
attended with a slight fever I shall realh be an amiable 
object, for I am pale as possible, and m> e\es heavy as lead 
How would a philosopher or moralist hold me in contempt! 
to have so man) complaints — )et go to a ball 1 it appears 
ridiculous to me 


**#**• 


Feb. 7th 

Near a fortnight has elapsed since our dance at Mr Pugh’s 
I was mfimtel) better that evening than I had been, 
and when we set off for South Street, I was in much higher 
spirits than an) of the partv, though Hett) was ver) cheer- 
full, and also Aunt Rebecca 1 Mr Pugh welcomed us 

ver) jo)full) — and introduced us to the companj who were 
seated formall) at tea. Hett) told me she had fixed her e)e 
on m) partner “There he is,” said she, “and I can 

read in his face ever) thing that is clever and agreeable. I 
hope /shall dance a minuet with him” Tea being 

over, we marched into a larger room, and minuets were 
begun 

“Come, gentlemen,” said Mr Pugh — “choose hats — I 
won’t let )ou choose partners’” After all 1 cannot 

approve this plan of settling partners unseen — the usual 
privilege the men have of pleasing themselves I think far 
preferable, as onl) one can be dissatisfied then Mr 

Pugh presented the ladies to the gentlemen — 

“This lad),” when he came to me, “is vour partner, Cap- 
tain Bloomfield ” Indeed he was ver) unfortunate — 

for he did not himself tire the whole evening, and poor little 
I was fatigued to death after the second dance I 

ver) much admired the lady who danced with Mr Pugh, 


1 Aunt Rebecca, “ an ancient and very amiable sister of Dr Burney, 
died a spinster between 1802 end 1812, while Fanny was in France. 
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who was very pleasing I had said many things m 

her praise occasional!) to Captain Bloomfield, and I then 
ashed if he knew her? 

“ I have the honour, Ma’am,” said he, “ to be her brother 1 
— Don’t you think," added he, laughing, — “ we are ver) much 
alike? ” 

There was another )oung lad} there who addressed her- 
self so frequently to the Captain, and smiled so tenderly at 
him, that I could not forbear observing to Hetty that Mr 
Pugh was cruel to have given her any other partner, — but 
when the night was half over, I found this was another 
sister 

At two o’clock we returned to the parlour to sup And 
here Mr Pugh and Captain Bloomfield seemed to vie with 
each other which should have least ease and rest himself, 
or give most to others f was now scarce able to move, I 
did however force my feet to go down two or three dances, 
but with great pam, for indeed I was ver) indifferent, 

yet the spirit which every body supported, as well 
as the extreme alacrity of Captain Bloomfield, made me 
ashamed to sit still I spoke of m> distress to Hett) There 
was a lady who danced with a relation of ours, Mr Thomas 
Burne) Holt (which last name he has adopted at the re- 
quest of an uncle), and this lad) was as alert and In el) still 
as at the beginning of the evening, while Mr Bume) Holt 
was absolutely wearied I asked Hetty if she thought I 
might propose a change of partners? She said certainl) I 
was pretty well satisfied that Miss kirk, the joung lad), 
would have no objection, for this poor cousin of ours is ver) 
deficient both in good temper and good breeding, which he 
manifested to all the company b) his behaviour to this very 
lady, for between an) dances, when we were all seated, he 
constantl) marched to a distant part of the room and lean 
mg his forehead in his arms appeared to be sleeping 
As to Captain Bloomfield, he could assuredl) be no sufferer 
b) an exchange for Miss Kirk was ver) pretl) and agree 
able [And after going down one more dance, J which 

completel) finished me, Captain Bloomfield, seeing me 
fatigued, consideratel) led me to a seat — just b) me sat 
poor Miss Kirk “How perverse this is," said I, to him, 
“here is a lad) who is not at all tired, and there is a gentle 
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man who is,— and here am / knocked up — and jou not at 
all!”— 

“Well?” said he, [with quickness,] “and what do you 
imply by that'” 

1 then proposed an exchange 

“ Do you want to get rid of me?” cried he. 

I did not know what to say to this 1 certainly did 
not Nevertheless, I was convinced that onh his delicacy' 
prevented lus being in raptures at the proposal, — therefore, 
after a short pause I pressed him much to ask Miss Kirk to 
dance, declaring myself aery sorry to depme him of that 
pleasure, — 

“But I would rather” said he, “sit with you, than dame 
with any other lady ” 

I cannot say I believed him — but on my further urging 
him, he told me he was - too sensible of his happiness to 
fling it away — As to Miss Kirk, ] had made my proposal 
to her first, never imagining that Captain Bloomfield would 
object, and she frankly and honestly agreed to it 

But nothing I could say would induce him — he certainly 
thought I should regard it as a reproach on my inactivity , 
and he chose rather to suffer himself, than make another 
ashamed 

“ \nd how do you know,” said he, “that the guitlanan 
would agree to quit his partner? ” 

“O — if that is any objection” cried I, “/will undertake 
to speak to him — you see he is tired to death already — ” 

“O, that wall pass off,” replied he — “he might be as un- 
willing to relinquish his partner, as I am mine, for why 
should not he be contented and happv? — She is very 
pretty and agreeable, and, as you observed, looks all good 
humour — ” 

“O leave him to me,” said I, “I will readily manage 
him — ” 

“Nothing” returned he, “shall prevail on me to dance 
without you, but your really desiring it, and unless it would 
do ) on a favour — - ” 

I regarded this as a delicate assent — therefore I answ ered 
• — “ It will do me a favour, — a great one 1 — ” 

“ But howl ” said he “because you think it will oblige 
me} or because you wash to get nd of me?” 
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There was no answering this — and so I made no further 
attempt [And then we only conversed, and \ery agreeab y, 
for the rest of the eventng ] At 5 o’clock, or rather more, 
every one gave up Late as it was we could not go home, 
as no carnage was to be found We therefore returned again 
to the parlour, where we were entertained with catches and 
glees by part of the company, namely Mr Pugh, Captain 
Bloomfield, Mr Porter, my cousin, and my sister Mr Porter 
is a clergyman of Woolwich, whose lady I must mention 
I committed a fault from inattention, (chiefly owing 
to my extreme fatigue) which was, seating myself, after 
having gone down a dance, without walking it up again — 
and Captain Bloomfield either forgot this punctilio also, or 
did not chuse to remind me of it however this lady took 
great offence at it — for while we were seated, she came and 
addressed herself to Captain Bloomfield, keeping her back 
towards me, and affecting not to see me, and, not in the 
gentlest manner, she cried — 

“And so you are sit dow n '•—you, who are such a young 
man give out first — and that after going down a dance, tbo’ 
you could not walk it up again!” This reproof I was con- 
scious was meant for me, — the Captain, I believe was rather 
distressed the gentle lady’s volubility satisfied herself, how- 
ever, for she did not wait for any answer “Had you been 
really fatigued,” continued she— “you might have shown it 
by sitting before you had gone down the dance — 1 must say 
it was very ill bred’ — and I did not expect it from you, 
Captain Bloomfield ' you, who are so fohtc a man ’ ” 

I was sensible the reproof was, to me, just, but neverthe 
less, it was exceeding gross and illnatured to address this 
discourse to either of us — Captain Bloomfield did not once 
look towards me, he did not even plead my indisposition, 
but taking the whole affair to himself, with the utmost good 
humour he said — “ But I am sure ) ou are too compassionate 
not to pity me, when you hear my disaster, for 1 was unable 
to dance longer, as I sprained my ancle, — and what then 
could a poor man do’” I believe she was somewhat calmed 
by his tranquility , — for she softened her voice, but said, as 
she left us — “Well, to be sure it might not be your fault — 
but it was very rude, and I am very sorrv you had anv share 
initJ” I was quite shocked and disconcerted at this un- 
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expected lecture — The Captain very delicately still looked 
another raj, and did not turn towards me However 

I spoke to him — “You were in the right,” said I, “not to 
be angry, for not one word of this was meant for jon! ” 

[“And you,” cried he, “have too much sweetness, I am 
sure, to think of it any more ” Soon after we came home. 

Mr Pugh has since proposed bringing Captain Bloomfield 
to a music party at our house, and also has earnestly invited 
us to another dance at Woolwich with aunt Rebecca, where 
Captain Bloomfield, he said, would be very happy to dance 
again with Miss Fanny But we did not go 

****** 

About this time we recen ed the following note from the 
Masquerade Dutchman '] 

“ The Dutchman presents his compliments to the Miss 
Burneys, and takes the liberty to enclose three tickets for 
the Chelsea Assembly hoping the Miss Burneys will hate 
the goodness to find a chaperon. The Dutchman will do 
himself the honour to wait upon the Miss Bumeys this 
etening, with the Doctor’s permission, to know whether he 
may exist again or not” 

[This was a rather more senous case of lo\e at first sight 
than would be inferred from what is left in the manuscript The 
letter, answered with so much decision, was the second sent by 
“Mynheer Dutchman,” as he is called in the notes of Mine. 
D’Arblay Perhaps (as she loved euphony') she did not care to 
write that his name was Tom kin So we gather from Maria 
Allen, who, writing to Fanny four years later, jests thus upon 
her presumed admirers of 1770 and 1772 “And so Miss Fanny' 
Burney has mounted her little bay nag Grub, and is riding away 
tantivi —upon my w ord ma’am, % ery pretty usage — pray let me 
know the meaning of all this at your peril or you may depend I 
shall dispatch a note to the Tonkin, ‘die. Bloomfield, nay, I don’t 
know whether I shall not touch up the fioganpolc (M Pogen 
pohl, in the Diary 4, 1772), and tell them what pretty freaks you 
hare taken into your pretty noddle.” Fanny’ had been long in 
writing to Maria, who at once suspects that she was writing a 
novel, as was the case about that time (1774) In a letter to 


1 [This passage is a later substitution for a number of pages of the 
oncmal MS ] 
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Mr Crisp (of the 10th of Ma>, 1775), v nh reference to an offer 
of marriage which Dr Burney and Mr Crisp advised her to ac- 
cept (the suitor being pressing, and having a good income), she 
ivntes “Had mam age from prudence and convenience been 
my desire — I believe 1 hate had it quite as much m my power 
two or three *imes as now — particularly there was a certain 
youth not quite so hastv to be sure, as Mr Barlow, but not far 
otherwise, v ho took much pams for cultivating our acquaint- 
ance. I happened to dance with him at a private masquerade at 
Mr Lalauze's, and he called two or three times afterwards, and 
wTote two notes, v nth most pressing requests, through a third 
person, that he might be introduced to m> father, and know 
w hether he might exist again, or not Howev er, after the ansu er 
received, written by myself to the second note, I heard of him 
no more ''J 

I never coloured so >n my life, for papa was in the room, 
and Hetty read the note out aloud, and then, laughing, 
flung it to me to answer, sa\ ing she knew she had nothing 
to do with it, and wishing me joy of my first senous con- 
quest I was so very much surprised I could not speak. 
Papa said it was coming to the point very quick indeed, and 
he must either be a very bold man, or a young man who 
knew nothing of the world. But he said I must return the 
tickets, but might let him come to tea, as he deserved 
civility, by naming him (papa), and then we might see more 
how to judge him I was quite frightened at this — but very 
glad papa and Hetty both left me to answer the note for 
myself, for as they thought him senous I determined to be 
so too 1 

I wrote the following answer, and sent it off without 
shewing it to papa, to put an end to the whole at once 

“Miss Bumeys present their compliments to the Dutch- 
man, and as they cannot go to the Chelsea Assembly , they 
beg leave to return the three tickets with many thanks 

“They are very sorry it will not be m their power to ha,e 
the pleasure of seeing him this ev ening, having been some 
time pre-engaged. February 19th. Wed Morn' ” 

This note Till, I aoubt not, be the last I shall have to 


1 Some compan'oi with Captain Bloomfield is nere crossed on^ It 
looks as if Fanny had written that the Ca/'am would not have been “so 
abrupt-” 
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answer from this gentleman — indeed it is the first also that I 
have answered nevertheless, I fancy he will condescend to 
exist still 

My dear James has been gone some time — he went on 
board the Greenwich East India man, he was in very good 
spirits, and we have all great hopes that he wall have a happy 
and prosperous voyage 

The same evening that I sent the Dutchman’s note, we 
spent at Mrs Pnngle’s Mr Seaton, Mr Crawford, Mrs 
Mackintosh and her two sons made her party Mr Seaton 
was all assiduity and attention to my sister — Mr Craw ford 
willingly would have been the same, but [Mr Seaton 

was so much more agreeable, that] no one else could engage 
her for three minutes As to the Captain, it would be 
difficult to decide to whom he addressed his conversation 
most — we were rival Queens with him, but which was the 
Statira 1 is doubtful 

Mr Mackintosh is a very stupid young man, who is, un- 
happily, possessed of a very great fortune, which could 
hardly be worse bestowed He has persuaded himself that 
he has a [great regard for me, and, moreover, that he lias a] 
genius for poetry, and has made an Acrostick on my name 
which is very well worth preserving ’Tis the most laugh- 
able stuff I ever saw 

Fancy ne’er painted a more beauteous Mind, 

And a more pleasing Face you’ll seldom find. 

None wnth her in Wit can vie. 

No, not even Pallas, may I die! 

You’ll all know this to be Fannj ! 

Beautiful, witty and young, 

Unskilled in all deceits of Tongue, 

Reflecting glory on her Sex, 

None can her in Compliments perplex. 

Easy in her manners as m her Dress — 

You’ll that this is Fanny all must guess 


1 It may be needful to remind some readers of Dryden’s play of “ The 
Rival Queens” (Roxalana and Statira). 
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Tn complete the cleg-incc nul briHnncj of this \crostick, 
the paih.r on which it is wrote is cut out in the slnpt of a 
I'm 

\ftcr supper, Captain Pringle amused himself with writing 
ladies name*, on the glasses, beginning with our’s, and then 
wroie gentlemens under them Andrew wrote Ins under 
mine, Hell) chose Lord lhgot for one, and I Mr Crisp 
for another 1 hex had given up the dance which Mr Seton 
hinted of to us but pro|>osed having a farce, in which we 
were all to perform, and after some time we fixed on — 
“MissinHer I eens 1 — Mr Crawford undertook Rodolpho, 
kndrcvv, I nbble (which parts had been much better re 
verted), the Captain, Capt Hash, Mr Seaton, the Man, 
Mrs Pringle, the \unt, Hettv, Miss Biddv, and for me, lag 
Thej were all very eager about it, and fixed a daj for a 
rehearsal, — but when I came hjme and read the farce, 1 
found the part of '1 ag was quite shocking — indeed I would 
not have done it for the universe, and I went and told 
Mrs Pringle so dirccth She could not accuse me of affecta 
tion for the moment she read it attentnel) she said to her 
sons she was sure 1 should not do it, which was very kind 
of her 

Not long after this vtsit we recened a note of imitation 
from Mrs. Debbieg The Captain went with us [in 

papa’s coach ] Poor Andrew was gone [to the East Indies 
I wish] he maj meet with my dear James Mr and 

Mrs Debieg arc a charming couple, 1 and never was there 


1 A farce liy Garnet, first acted in 1747, at Covent Garden The 
chief characters were Captain Flash, a swaggering, but far from courage 
ous officer, and Fribble, a contemptible, effeminate dnnd) Woodward 
acted Flash, and Gamck Fnbble Mrs. Pntchard played the part which 
was to have been given to Fanny — that of a serving woman deserted by 
her husband, a soldier In earlier daps Dr Burney had played Fnbble 
(on a private stage) to Mrs. Grevalle’s Miss Biddy BcIIair, the heroine, 
and Grevalle’s Captain Flash In 1747, Mrs Del any tells her sister 
“ Not fit ng can be /cr.icr, but the part Gamck acts himself, he 
makes so very ridiculous that it is really entertaining It is sard he 
mimics eleven men of fashion — Lord Bateman, Lord Hervey, Felton 
Herrey, and our fnend Dicky Bateman, — I roust own the latter is a 
striking likeness ” 

: Hugh Debbieg, an officer of high character, took rank as a mayor 
of engineers from July 23, 1772, when he was sent to Newfoundland 
Later on, when one of the sue colonel commandants of the corps of 
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more conjug-il hippincss vioblc tlnn in them Hie) lmc 
three children, whom the} doit on Mm Rehieg is j t ntle, 
polite, sensible, uigiging — Mr Debug is e\er\ thing tint 
can render him dcsen ing of such m aim lhle wife Mr Scion 
lues chiefls with them, md there appears the most illee- 
tionite ind [true lnrmom among them all ] Mr Seton 
utiin apjKircd to me in i more favourable light his 
chirnnng sister must reflect honour on all her relations 
If the sincerity of this man equal d his sense wit, polite 
and insinuating address, I would not wish lletta i happier 
lot than to he his 

[We Went to Mr Lalause’ Benefit] though with 

out the least expectation of receiving pleasure, as the ph) 
was an old rented one, and performe-el In a set of Ladies 
and Gcnthma who rrrr afftand on am S'/Vier before We 
went with Mt Mrs and Miss btrangc and some more com 
pain of their part), into the same box 1 


engineers, he is brought into the Kollnd as disagreeing with the Duke 
of Richmond, Mister Gcncnt of the Ordnance, and being ‘oppressed” 
bj him — 

Leim, tboughilcss Dcbtrcigc, now no more a jouth, 

The woes unnumbered that encompass truth, 

ISor of cxpcnenct, nor of know ledge vain. 

Mock the chunaras of a sea Mck brain 
Oh, learn on happier terms with lnni lo live, 

Who ne cr knew twice the weakness lo forgne' 

Tty ^kill, tty science judgment to re ign ! 

With patient ear, the high wrapt tale attend, 

Nor snarl at fancies which no skiP can mend 
So shall th) comforts with tty da) 5 increase, 

And all th) last, unlike th\ hrst, lx: peace 
Iso rude courts mar tal shall th) fame deer) 

1 In 1763, this Mr Lalauze was the subject of a rather warm set of 
letters to and from Mrs. Strange Lalauze was * a \cr) clcxcr French 
man who had a connexion with one of the London theatre^ " He taught 
dancing to the children of Robert Stmnge, who was then at llologno. 
Little Jamie Strange was his \cr) best pupil, so Lalauze asked Sirs. 
Strange to permit her lx>) to dance upon the stage at his benefit with 
his daughter Miss Lalauze. Row Jamie, or rather James Charles 
Stewart btrange, was godson of the old Chevalier an honour which 
hts mother had begged for him even before his birth, through her 
brother, Andrew Lumisden, who was sccretar) to that prince, and at 
tainted for his share in the Rebellion of 1745 Robert Strange himself 
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It was most wretchedly performed It is called Themi- 
stocles and Aristides — never were heroes more barbarously 
murdered Miss La Lause and her father danced a minuet 
and Lauer 1 between an act, after which she came into our 
bo\ 

When the play was over Mr Henry Phipps, Hetty’s 
Masquerade partner came to speak to her [He is so very 
agreeable and is ell bred, that, young as he is, it is a pleasure 
to hear him converse The Dutchman also joined us A 
bold man he certainly is not, for he looked very', very de- 
jected, but his note, and papa's and Hetty’s opinion of his 


had ten ed under Prince Charles, having been draw n into it by his Bella, 
v ho refused him her hand unless be fought for her king, so that he Mas 
under a cloud, and li\ed chief?) abroad In her mother’s pride, Mrs 
Strange m rote to her “ Kobie” that “Jamie” was about to dance upon 
the stage Strange wrote to Lumisden, ill Rome, to beg him to me an 
influence which he knew lo be greater than his own, to prevent the boy 
from figuring on the boards of a theatre Andrew look it heartily up, 
and sent his sister an over soleipn warning against a theatrical st)]e of 
dancing, backed by dreadful examples of young Englishmen who were 
laughed at m Italy for showing off as if they were stage-dancers Bella 
replied with vigour, that “ Jamie knows no more of a thealneal carriage 
than you do He move, and dances like a gentleman His master is as 
roach unlike a dancing master as y our Holy Father ” This was not the 
Pope of Rome, but a certain Reverend Mr \\ agstaffe, who was chaplain 
to Lumisden and the faithful few of the English Church in the Pretender’s 
household Then Bella gate Andrew an ominous hint that “I shall 
vindicate myself ait (he deafest side of your head,’ adding that “ I w ill no 
quit my knowledge of mankind to the best of you [men folk], I bate 
seen throw (m) things you yourself hate been blind to, as the foibles of 
men, or ■weman ” (fir), of which foibles, she wall do herself the justice 
to say , she has “ as few as any she that et er w ore petticoats ’ She adds, 
that her husband and brother, both being m Italy, had much belter 
“ submite the care of the children ” to her, as she hereby desires them 
to do Indeed, she had half a dozen lo mind while Strange hied 
abroad. As for Robie, all she has to say to hint is, “ My love to him 
when you write to him, — or, you may send htm this'’ Of course, 
“Kobie" had “to submite” in 1763, and to go on “submiting,” as 
here, in 1770, we find Bella taking her own daughter, with Fanny and 
Hetty , both to the masquerade of Mr Lalauze and to his benefit As 
Jamie was only ten years old m 1763 Andrew and Kobie might have 
spared themselves their trouble. Sir Lawrence Dundas, in due time, 
got Jamie a writerslnp m India, and of poor Miss Lalauze w e hear again 
in a later Diary 

1 [The hut re was an old French dance The MS has been altered at 

a later date to minuet “ a la cour ”] 

* • 
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being so serious, made me think it nght to answer nothing 
that he said beyond yes or no However he contmed to 
hand me to the coach ] 

The next morning Mr Phipps called He is more properly 
Air Henry Phipps, 1 * * being the second son of Lord Mul 
grave He is really one of the most amiable, sensible, and 
well-bred youths I ever saw It is impossible not to forget 
while he is talking that he is so young, for he is so very 
clever and sensible, that not a word escapes him which would 
not do credit to double his years [It is a question whether 
he is most polite or most entertaining ] 


Lynn Regis, April 20th 

Is Nobody surprised at the date of this? — Ah, my gooa 
and excellent friend, when I last addressed myself to you 
from fair London town, I very little imagined that my next 
address would be from Ly nil 1 I have now been here nearly 
a fortnight, but have not had time or inclination to write to 
my Journal, nor should I now but from the pleasure that I 
take in recollecting and relating what passed during the 
space of time between my last writing and my journey hither 
Sir Lionel Pilkington spent an evening with us 


1 This is a mistake, Henry Phipps was the third son of the first 
Baron Alulgra\e In 1792 he succeeded his eldest brother, “The Polar 
Captain, ' in the Barony of Alulgrave, and in 1812 was created the first 
Earl of Mulgrave He was the lather of the first Marquis of Normanby, 
who wrote some novels, which were fashionable in his time. Constan 
tine (sometimes called the 4 Polar Bear,” or 41 Ursa Major,” from his 
rough manners), sat in the House of Commons (being an Irish peer) at 
the same time as his brothers Charles, 'who also was in the Na\y » an d 
Hany, who was in the Army In the once famous, and still most 
amusing, 44 Probationaiy Odes,’ the> are all brought into an Amcebcean 
dialogue between Dr Prettymian and Air Banks 

Pretty man Sooner the ass in fields of air shall graze. 

Or AVartoVs Odes with justice claim the bays. 

Sooner shall mack’rel on the plains disport, 

Or Mulgrave s hearers think his speech too short 
Sooner shall sense escape the prattling lips 
Of Captain Charles, or Col’nel HejvRy Phipps, 

Sooner shall Campbell mend his phrase uncouth, 

Than Doctor Prettyman shall speak the truth I 
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He is in old ind intimate acquaintance of papa’s, a man 
famous for wit and dry humour He is also, which is rare 
with men of that sort, vcr} well bred, for in general they 
affect a bluntness and conciseness which quite excludes the 
attention and respect necessary for a polite man ' 

On Y tdnesdij evening, we went to Mrs Corners’ 
with papa and Miss Nancj Pascal) The magnificence of the 
rooms, splendour of the illuminations and embellishments, 
and the brilliant appearance of compan) exceeded an} thing 
I ever before saw The apartments were so crowded we had 
scarce room to move, which was quite disagreeable, never- 
theless, the flight of apartments both upstairs and on the 
ground floor seemed endless [The first person that we 

saw and knew was] Lord Pigot’whowas in deep mourning 
He spoke to papa with his accustomed ease and [pleasant- 
ness,] and called Hetty his lithe ft tend neither did he forget 
little tnc He appeared to be of no particular part}, and fre- 
quentl} joined us He asked papa— “ Dr Burnej, but when 
will jou come [to one of m> Concerts,] and dine with me, 
■with the joung ladies?” Papa did not fix an} time, and to 
my great concern I have quitted town before he did, for I 
had great pleasure m the thought of being of the party The 
Rooms were so full and so hot that nobody attempted to 
dance I must own this evening’s entertainment 

more disappointed m} expectations than any I ever spent, 
for I had imagined it would hav6 been the most charming 
in the world— -but papa was but half recovered, [and went 
merely that] we should not be disappointed of 


1 A Yorkshire baronet, who was member of Parliament for Horsham 
from 1754 to 1768 

3 This pleasant and musical Lord Pigot came to a sad end In 1775 
he was made Governor of Madras In 1776 a majority of his own 
council “suspended” and imprisoned him, proclaiming their leader 
Goiemor in ms place. He died on the first of May, 1777, in the 
Garden tort, just after the East India Company had \oled bis restorn 
tion Mason wrote to H Walpole, “ I shrewdly suspect some dark 
practice in this death of Lord bigot, pray tell me what you think of 
it " Walpole answered, “ I know no more than you see in the news 
papers, and thence you may collect that there was more than meets 
the ear ” The rebellious officials were tried, but not, it was considered, 
adequately punished 
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seeing the apartments What other father would hare 
been so \en indulgent [and though] he could not 

enioy at all the evenings entertainment, jet teas he all kind- 
ness and affection to us — he is one of the few who can be 
dejected without losing his sweetness of temper Neverthe- 
less our knowledge of his indisposition prevented our being 
comfortable 

The next evening, rather late, Mrs Pnngle sent an in- 
vitation to m\ sister and self, to drink tea, sending word she 
was quite alone. Hetty was out, but I went, and found Mrs 
P and Mr Seton sitting together, with litde Clement Debieg 
the letters nephew Soon after Captain and Mrs 

Debieg came, full dressed and in hi*h spirits, [from some 
great dinner,] I was obliged to make excuses for rr.j, appear- 
ance, which their chearfulness and good humour soon made 
me forget. Mr and Mrs Debieg and Mrs Pnngle went to 
cards — Mr Seton and mvself declined playing — I never do 
but at Pope Joan \Coirrrcr^t ] or J/i S^os Pigd — We 
therefore entered into a len comfortable conversation be 
enquired much after my sister — and regretted her absence. 
So did even body Captain Pnngle did not come home till 
supper I spent a verv agreeable evening, the parti though 
small were select and each in high good humour ana spirits. 
Mr Debieg appears at even meeting to more and more ad- 
vantage, he is reallv a charming man, sensible, well bred, 
unaffected, and ven drolL Mrs Debieg is happv, ven happy 
I am sure in the possession of tne heart of such a man and 
his affectionate, and obliging behaviour to her, evidertly 
declare her to have retained. tJ ou^h a 'rift, all the influence 
and power of a mistress And this mignt perhaps be more 
universallv the case, were women more univeisallv suen as 
Mrs Debieg She is indeed trulv worthv her happy lot — 
with great dis advantage of person, for she is actually uglv, 
her manv amiable qualities, the goodness and excellence of 
her mind, are so marked in her countenance, that she claims 


1 Mr Gibbs facdlr informs Jhe Editor t ia “Vfy Sow s Petd 1 " is 
00 m Hovle end that the onlv mention of it he has foanS is in 
No es end Qi_ene»~ (5th Senes, voL v, p 129' where it is named 
cs o-e of several o’d card games m a list given in a MS Diarv, dated 
It) 20. 
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a place m the very heart immediately I quite forget whether 
I mentioned that at the Mbit we made to this charming [inir, 
there were of their company tv, o gentlemen of the name of 
Dundas? — Major Dundas, the younger was much smitten 
with Hetty , Mr Dundas the eldest was at that time 
engaged m contesting an election [to be member of Parlia- 
ment for ] Mr Debieg told me that he had gained lus 

cause, and I found that, by way of rejoicing, the) intended 
hating a dance at their house which they fixed to be the 
next Tuesda), because that was the anniversary of their 
marriage da), and they muted Mrs and Captain Pringle, 
and my sister and self to it. I answered for one— l knew 1 
vu s hl for the other, tho’ I did not choose it [ \ formal 

note followed next da) to Miss Burney and Miss Ianny 
Burney with the mutation for iuesday Mrs Pringle 
chaperoned us, and we were] almost the first in the room, 
but I will mention the whole part) by name, for indeed they 
well deserve it lo begin, as I ought, with the women Mrs 
Seaton, a very engaging woman, about twent) three, widow 
of Major Seaton, an elder brother of our acquaintance — she 
is rather handsome, extremely elegant in her manners, and 
mtld and sensible in her conversation Mrs Pringle, who 
was as gay, chatty and clever as usual Mrs Debieg herself, 
who is always charming Miss Peggy Adams, an old flame 
of Mr Seaton’s she is called she is about twenty six or seven, 
ugly in person, and too reserved in manners to permit me to 
judge of her, but I will imagine she has some remarkable 
qualities to have engaged Mr Seaton’s attention, though I 
cannot wonder he has transfered it to another object, when 
I see how striking is the difference between them neverthe- 
less, I am concerned to find this additional proof of the 
fickleness of his disposition Miss Stuart, she is about nine- 
teen or twenty, has a fine face in spight of the small pocks, is 
modest, well bred, and very silent Miss Dairy mple, who we 
have frequently seen at Mrs Pnngle’s She too, is reported 
to be an old flame of Mr Seaton’s — she is about twenty-eight 
or nine, rather handsome, lisps affectedly, simpers designedly, 
and looks conceitedly She is famed for never speaking ill 
to any one’s face, or well behind their backs An amiable 
character Miss Burney and Miss Fanny Burney — sweet 
charming young creatures' — I.need not describe Now to 
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the men I must begin with Mr Debieg, for whom I have 
conceived a great regard he was all spirits and sweetness, 
and made, with his other half's assistance, all his company 
happy Sir Harry Seaton, the eldest brother of Mr Seaton 
and Mrs Debieg he is very unlike either, grave, resen ed, 
silent, y et perfectly w ell-bred, and very’ attentive, and there 
is something in his manners prcvenant Mr Dundas, to 
whose successful election we owe this meeting, almost the 
same words I have used for Sir Harry Seaton would suit him, 
save only he was less reserved, rather 1 * * * * * 7 Major Dundas, his 
younger brother, very unlike him, — conceited, talkative, cox- 
combical Mr John Dundas, a Cousin to these gentlemen, 
a well behaved man, nothing extraordinary’ Mr Adams, very 
sensible, very polite, and very agreeable, — the most so, Mr 

Debieg excepted, of the whole party Mr Adams, his 

younger brother, a well-behaved good sort of young man 1 
Mr Farquar, he is very droll and a favourite rather 


1 It was for the gam of an election upon petition that Mrs Pringle’s 
party was given. James Dundas, Esquire, contested Linlithgowshire at 
the general election of 1768, with John Hope, Esquire, n nephew of 
the Earl of Hopetoun Dundas was beaten, but petitioned Parliament 
against the return of Hope m its first session, and renewed his petition 
in its second On the 27th of March, 1770, he was reported to have 
been duly elected, and Mr Hope was accordingly unseated He was 
of the Dundas family, of Castle Dundas, Linlithgowshire, but related 
to the Anuston family, and the famous “Harry,’ Pitt’s friend (Lord 

Melville) Mrs Strange was related to Sir Lawrence Dundas through 
his marriage with one of the Bruces of Kennet, and the Pringles of 

Whytbank were akin to her Perhaps Fanny’s Pringles were of that 

family We never meet Mrs. Strange and Mrs. Pringle together m 

these Diaries, but Mr Scott, the Jacobite ex tutor of the Hmg, is found 

at the houses of both 

7 There were four brothers, John, Robert, James, and William Adam, 
who about this time began budding “ that noble pile, tbe Vdelphi,” 
upon a site which they had bought, as a heap of ruins, of what had 
been the town house of the Bishops of Durham, on the Strand We 
learn from a passage in Fanny s Diary for 1773 , Robert and James 
Adam were the brothers named in the text Miss Peggy, one of Mr 
Seatons many “flames,” was probably of the same family They 
were, soon afterwards, in great repute ns architects Robert, who was 
bom at Kircaldy, in 1728, was royal architect from 1763 4 to J76S, in 
which year he was chosen M P lor Kinross. He was the chief of the 
brothers whose names are given to streets in the Adelphi Buddings 
quarter 
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of Hetty’s [for his pleasantry ’] Mr Robinson, a ver> hand- 
some young man, and also agreeable, tolerably, a 

least Captain Pringle, who has lately rather risen in my 
opinion, as he has forbore giving himself the airs he former y 
did-* he seems less conceited, and speaks less in a rho o 
mantide manner, and is also less liberal of flattery and com- 
pliments Mr Alexander Seaton, I need not give his character 
— indeed I could not — I once thought I knew it I now am 
sure I am ignorant of it I believe I have mentione e 
whole party , and though my account may be very lau y, 

is such as I think . , , , u„ 

We began dancing about 9 o clock —then, when 

the company stood up, Mr Seaton took my band , 5 

was as entertaining and agreeable as ever seeme ,n 
spirits, and danced extremely well, though he was ®c* 
moment silent I told him of my froluk for Friday, g . E 

to Lynn— he seemed sorry He very gravely, with an ip 
my honour ,” assured me that nobody throughou 
would more sincerely regret my absence than , 1 
thanked him kindly for his opinion of my fnends aff ectio 
He is perpetually accusing me of mamatse honte . tho 
civiller terms, [he exaggerates compliments su 
were put together before He] often protested that he knows 
not any living creature who possesses so m y 

wv parts and talents 1 ' which, for my years exxei all his 
acquaintances " he says that till that morning nQ 

that long conversation with me at our house 
conception of my character, and that ut very 

stance, he might never have known my a 1 friend 

frequently and earnestly advises and presse yj a j 

to join more generally in conversation, e , 

H Mr H S«o„ „ I ha™ «*» .>■«• h« gte 

opinion, and I know why, he flatters m P ^ hls 
always affecting a serious air, nn< ? ^ u ” |j oes not P n0 w how 
real sentiments — I some times think smeentv in 

to do that, — though there is an insinua 6 stieaers me, 
his manner whenever he is serious, whic * gg 
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bear laughing She gave as mam *>’nts against sirgmg as 
she possiblv could, but noboa v would take them — between 
even song she cned, — “Prsv gentlemen and laches take 
breath’ Upon mv word vou ought not to suffer for yc..* 
complaisance — " Still tney were no. fred more engenv 
than before, she cned out — “Whv, God bless me, youT 
kill \oursehes prav, Mr Debeg speak' — Mr Adams ana 
MiiS Dalrvmple are so verv polite, that the_ won t eons-cer 
themsehes, — but ~cs oagnt “ Finding this also fall, cure 
out of patience she exclaimed — “Whv Lo*d ' good folxs. thi? 
is all verv fine, but voa should ~ot give us too mcca of it 
let us have a little conversation — Mr Deb'eg win won t vou 
talir 3 — Come, Sir Harrr, I am sure, is o r mv siae Lord 
bless ns, what s to become of our tongues 3 Mr Seaton d-d 
not let f-ts be idle ht> whole attenuon was confined to 
Hettv, and his conversation more feticr-r- than ever* — 
equallv so at least W ed might he be proud of engaging ne r 
as he did, for sne me* with the most flattering and aDparent 
approbation ol everv one p*esent- 

W e took our leaves at about tnree in the morning I mire 
wrh much concern assu-ed as I was o r not seemg them again 
so long if ever fir mama s not being acqua.n*ea wi h this 
fami’v, mar pmbablv put an e-Q to our intrmacv when we 
are all m town again. M*- Seaton handed Hettv to the. 
carnage. — Mr Joan Duncas ven civillv rrgii frt /-r, ur 0/ 
r hara whicn. jus* as I nad he’d towards turn. MaiO* 
Dunoas, impertinent coxcomb pusned himself oetween ns. 
and verv cavuberlv took it. I can t sav r made any cificre r 'ce 
to me, but I canno* bear tre airs o r that MajO* M* John 
laugued it off verv web thruatnmg to send turn a cnal’enge 
next oav b dmg him -tmemKr Mo-tague Houe 1 and 
not imagion he would Docket such an anront. 

Captain and Mrs Pnngie came hoire wm us tne fomer 
innmated his intention o calling to uav me a farewell vtrr 
ere I went, — fearing the coisecnences o his cestui* I would 
not p'ohibit him. Poo* Hettv passed an uneasv n ght. racked 
with uncertaintv about ttes Seton mis eternal dcstrover c r 
her peace — U ~erz he sincere, she owned sne coold be bapp er 
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in n i m 'i't in n I'un vwj» i \ } nn 1 b . ixlim — lm’i < d 
1 «. t lu- fi -l"’ l’ next m<»*n ii, win n Hi' lid 

co, (it u! wed t * t v< *a *’tuu <Kcli' 1 ii muiiD 

l - H t tni 'o‘i "m o^t" oi his 1 ind ’Ik would r< fine 
him,— and hdf add'-d— < 'f of ( > st rs ' 


Ur -r.' v 

Mh’edfi t iKtcU \p ai 1 1'tu gh p tt< d H« pun d 
h v- a in* nn iiandid ab mirr --nor did lit tvludt /-v 
f'.uu ii s p i\ - in mi’h i, was I n m n i n*» <1 n He liopul 
1 nweur 'Ini I d’d no nm m /nir/i'mim ulnnc' a Mired 
iru 1 should find i \vn tto ihh mm in tin r mintn m<l 
\ m!i nior enti ’nmiiv to c<> wi'hmit tint tlumj.li not with 
mi l mu nun’ n> it lu told m 1 w is non ,ai the most 
s >> rfitle t cg and Imped 1 tmi'i no* a hid m_ of nn turn 
- Mid the immtrv mm mtul' r>hl\ insipid withojt h 1 k.Ul 
| no m Having '.ned -thorn two hours lie made Ins 
compliment*- and departed 'mhui after Mr ^Ltton called, 
on presence of binging Hettx a Poem whuh --hL Ind lx 
p*e'sed a wish to rod, culled the D'Str'er 1 I uondirhe 
chooi to hnng it' How blind to our ot> fillings ire 

We 

I noi coniL to lliur'-daj m) hut da) in dear 1 on 

don 

In the morning Him Phipps called— ind Ma)e-d some 
time Hettj ind I wished to form a friendship [with luni] 
nor has he shewn am aversion to such i scheme there is 
something xer\ engaging m him Soon after, [tat tat tat 
too] lat, tat, at the door — and enter Mr beton I 

was quite amared — he marched up to me, and presented me 
wath a little parcel, whieh on opening I found to contain a 
do/en 'ranks directed to Hett\ Free, Dundas ' He had 
mentioned this to her before, tho , as she rather declin’d it, 
from our little acquaintance with Mr Dundas, wc did not 


* [In place of the words “called the,” Mme D Arhlaj, at a later 
date substituted the wool “Gold mith’s,” apparent!) assuming that 
“The Deserted \illace" was referred to But this can hardl) have 
lK*en the case, for Goldsmith's poem was not published till the end of 
Maj , 1770, whereas Fanny is wnting of an incident that occurred before 
Apnl 20th when she resumed her diary at Lynn. (See p S8 )] 
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expect them Mr Seaton said that my sister should hate a 
dozen directed to me, if I would tell him my direction 
Imagion my blushes etc He stayed near two hours I don’t 
admire being obliged to hint — He says that Mrs Debieg 
mentioned it to Mr Dundas — but it’s much the same. 
Really Mr Dundas must wonder we should permit such a 
request after only seeing him truce! I should not like he 
should think ill of us, for we think very well of him Mr 
Seaton told me that he has a wife and daughter m Scotland, 
the latter mamed [Just after he was gone Mr 

Young whom we had not seen for an age called to-day He 
was most] absurdly dressed for a common visit, being m 
light blue, embroidered with silver, a bag and sword, and 
walking in the rain 1 He looked extremely well, and looked 
tolerably conscious of it — Upon my word he is quite altered 
from what I thought him on our first acquaintance — he 
looks all airs and affectation , — assumed a coxcombical assur- 
ance and indolence joined — yet I believe tins was pul on — 
for what purpose I cannot tell, unless it were to let us see 
what a power of transformation he possessed He bowed to 
the ground at entering, then swinging his hat the full extent 
of his arm, — “ This is the most unfortunate shower,” cried 
he, “ or, rather, I am most unfortunate in being caught in it. 
Pray how does Dr Burney do? Where is he?” We, in return, 
enquired after Mrs Young “She’s very well, in the en- 
virons of Soho, I believe ” “At Mrs. Comely s’, I presume,” 
said Hetty “Ay sure,” returned he — “just going to open 
a ball with Lord Carlisle* But where is Dr Burney?” 
Once again we answered, out, on business, and retorted a 
second enquiry after Mrs Young “ We just now parted in 
a pet,” said he, “ but, I think, we were to meet here — ” 

Soon after she came in a chair After common salutations 
— “Pray how came you to leave me so, Mr Young?” cned 
she — “ Only think,” turning to us — the fellow of a coach- 
man drox e the horses’ heads towards a court in Soho Square, 
and pretended he could not move them, and Mr Young 
was fool enough to get out, and let the man have his way, — 

1 This seems to have been meant for a pleasantry Mrs. Comelys 
rave her subscnpuon halts in Carlisle House (on the east side of Soho 
Square, at the comer of Sutton Street), a nobleman s mansion, which 
she altered and enlarged 
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when he desen ed to be horse whipped ” “ Instead of which," 
returned he, “I gave him a shilling! where’s the differ- 
ence?” “ Y\ ho but jou” cned she “would not ha\e made 
the man come on with us? or else not have paid him? — 
and so I was forced to run into a tojshop, where he politely 
left me to mj fate — and where I chanced to meet with a 
chair ” O rare Matrimonj 1 1 thought I 

Mr Young turned to Hettj — “ Y here is Dr Burnej?” 
“Why, Lord!” cned she, “ I told jou twenty times, out, on 
business” “O! aj, I believe jou did — ” “ When will Miss 
Allen leave Bath,” said Mrs "Young “Y’hj,is Miss Allen 
at Bath?” cned he “Lord' Mr Young,” exclaimed she, 
— “how can jou be so affected’ whj jou knew 1 she was 
there a month ago — ” “ Not I, faith’ never heard a sellable 
of the matter not a single sj liable’” “I have no 
patience with such affectation — jou knew it as well as I did, 
cned she. “ Miss Burney ” cned Mr Young fixing his eyes 
earnestly on her face, “ how does Mr — what s his name?— - 
Charles, I believe — ay, hpw does Mr Charles Burney do? 

“ Verj well, I believe " said she, half smiling in spight or a 
studied composure. “ When does mj sister come to town? 
asked Mr YMung “ Next Tuesdaj ” said I— “ and I go to 
Lynn to-morrow” “To-morrow! is this magick? and why 
do jou go?” said Mr Young “ To take mama’s place, and 
beverj notable.” “And for that do jou go?— No reason 
besides? — ” “Not one'” “I’ll go too’— when is it? 
“Next Tuesdaj ” “I’ll go too, I protest!" tried iff 
Young “ Praj do,” said I, “ it will be very worth while 

“I will, upon mj honour'” , , , 

He then insisted on Hetty’s singing— which she did, and 
most sweetly Thej went awaj about nine Mj dear papa 
soon after came home I told him of mj franks, t oug in 
some fear that he should think me wrong in consenting 
to have them, though I don’t know how I could have refused 
them 


1 This is a nuotatioa from Gamch’s farce of “ The Irish Vt 1C, °" 

<• gala The Affair of marriage is, in this country, put upon the easiest 
footing, ThC a they are unfled kt first for the r -utuM convenience, 
and separated ever after for their particular pleasure-O rare Main 
mon) 
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Lynn Regis 

My Susette and I are very comfortable here. We 

work, read, walk, and play on the harpsichord — these are 
our emplo) ments, and we find them sufficient to fill up all 
our time without ever being tired 

I am reading again, the History’ of England, that of 
Smollet 1 I hare read to the reign of George the 

Second,' and, in spight of the dislike I hare to Smollet’s 
language and style of writing, I am much entertained, for 
scarce a name is now mentioned that is not familiar to my 
ear, and I delight in thus tracing the rise and progress of the 
great characters of the age 

We meet with great civility and kindness m this town, 
and 

Fndaj 

I was interrupted I am just returned from making a 
visit to 5 sisters, 2 mamed and 3 single, who all lire to- 
gether, and rejoiced am I that I am returned There is with 
them a child, not 3 1 years old, grandson to one of them, 
who is the idol of them all the poor boy, by their ill judged 
and ruinous indulgence is rendered an object of dislike to 
all others they have taught him to speak like a parrot, only 
such words as they dictate, they make him affect the lan 
guage of a man, and then boast that no child ever talked like 
him What is the effect of this singularity but making him 
appear affected, troublesome, and unnatural? How infinitely 
more amiable is the native simplicity and artlessness with 
which children are [ ]’ Then they permit him to 

amuse himself at pleasure with all insects — flys, butterfhs — 
poor little animals —the torture and one of the last 
really turned me so sick I could not recover myself 
the whole Is not humanity’ disgraced by this barbarity 
to the dumb creation? The poor child belongs to a sex 
sufficiently prone to cruelty is it for women thus early to 
encourage it? Another, to my thoughts, worse than absurd 
way which [the\] hare chose to make him shine which is to 
bid him say the Lord’s Prayer and the Belief in order to 
display his fine memory Why won’t they make him get 
ballads by heart? To sport thus with our religious duties is 


1 [The 3 has been altered to 5 later ] 
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'o mi tMeuhnpls "dmiktn, ind lnd 1 been old enough to 
um m\ •immnni 1 . milked 1 Mould ln\< told 

du ni so 


(1 o Mo* Hi 1 M \ t lit* ingmn 1 
Ms c’t irt'l ‘•i'>cr 

Htth i Vin *Iiotl Itnu to unit, md i sirs grnt deal 
tnsn.l >iW tip im pui to thud wii most In irtds for sour 
ci mfortibk l<*ur 1 Ind thought it un long on tin rend 
ire t on m dub e\pu t ition of the import int lettirfrom 
P'j i - ind lit me 'i\ ont thing- it 'emis to nu not un 
id eli tint mmudnt'K tint pajn routes the list picquet, 
lit mil ssriu to nn uncle 1 ho]>e tin re fore tint \ou ln\e 
ete turn i< qu untiil him with \our iff ms or chc tint sou 
direct!) mil is it Mould be shocking lor him to heir of it 
fir*.! from ibroid, m<i is he Mould then jierlnps ih\i)s be 
hen tint sou intended to secret it from him 

lion cm it hue pot about, (>od knons, but esir) bod) 
here 'i>e.ils of \our nnm ipe is i certun ind sjieeds iffiir 
i*o sou Mill hue it tn tOMii I feir mum cannot go —ns 
for me I am reids to break nn lie m nheii I think of being 
ib-.cn t from sou O tint it Mere ill nn power to quit this 
jilice dirccds Hut 1 Ihijh. ill for the l«.st indeed 1 cannot 
heir to suffuse tint I shill be im i\ from }ou NI iss \llen 
gois to c *netttslnm to murroM is too bus) to write, but Mill 
from thence ‘suselte s best lose iltends sou I Inse hid i 
sen-ible ind iffe< tionite letter from ms cousin, ss Inch I beg 
sou to think him for in ni) ninie 

Ssveet Chesmglon'- iliommable Lsnn' 

Ms deir Hetts, I shall ssrite nqself into the sa[>ours ind 
then gise them to sou— so l Mill hise done Hut I must 
sis boss much I admire )our plan of life Certainl) it ssould 
seem sers strange for )ou to hise gone to the CofTee House, 
for ill his and )0ur own acquaintance will be s’isiting )0U 
on the occasion I svill write to sou the scr) instint sse 
heir from \ emce M) kindest and best love to m) cserdear 
Mr Crisp and to dear kitty 1 ct us know about the Bar- 
borncs 1 when )ou can Adieu, m) dearest, dear sister I am 


1 The familj of Richard Burney, of Barliome Lodge, Worcesl er, the 
" unde ” named in this letter 


G 
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m much haste. M) first wish is to-be with )ou God forbid 
I should not 1 Believe me ever with the utmost affection 

Your 

Frances Burnev 1 

Poland Street 

[I have not written for an age — the reason is, mv thoughts 
have been all drawn awaj from mjself and given up to m> 
dear Hettj — and to her I have been writing without end — 
so that all my time besides was due to m) dearest Suzette 
with whom I have been reading French having taught 
myself that charming language for the sake of its bewitching 
authors — for I shall never want to speak it 

With this dear Suzette and m) sweet little Charlotte, it is 
well I can be so happ) for Hett), mv dear Hett), has given 
herself away from us She has married at last her faithful 
Charles God send her happ) ' He is one of the worthiest 
joung men living — I am come up to town to spend a little 
time with them The) are now in our house till the) can find 
a dwelling to their taste 

Papa has bought a house m Queen Square It is settled 
by Mr Crisp to m) ver) great grief that we are quite to drop 
Mrs Pringle, that we maj see no more of Mr Seton ] 

For this reason I shill be glad to quit Poland Street, — 
that I ma) no more see Mrs Pringle since I dare not visit 
or even speak to her, when it is not unavoidable, as it was a 
few da)s since, when Miss Allen and I were standing at the 
parlour window, and Mrs Pringle passed, but seeing me 


1 -Vrthar \oung hinted, on a previous page, that there was some tie 
between Charles Rousseau Burnev and his cousin Hetty, so that no 
wonder 11 it got about ' in Lynn On the bach of this letter there is a 
date m penal of “July 1770 which may be in Fanny’s writing We 
do not know the exact date of the marriage The reference to the 
“pacquet from \emce’ shows that Dr Burney was then on his first 
tour and was not present at it, as he writes, in his “ Present State of 
Music in France and Italy 1 “I left London in the beginning of June, 
177a” He did not return until January, 1771, when he was welcomed 
by his family and Mr Crisp to his new house in Queen Square, which 
was bought by Mrs. Burney m his absence, so that the communication 
which Fanny advises her sister to make was to her uncle, Richard 

Burney, father of the bridegroom, who was not to be shocked by hear 
mg of it first from Dr Burney on the Continent. 
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turned back and made a motion to me to open the window, 
which I did, though I was terribly confused what to say to 
her, for it was not m m) power to explain the reasons of my 
absence from her, yet, after so much kindness and civility 
as we have met with from her, I am sure excuses were very 
necessary She asked me how I did, and immediately 
added — “Pray what have I done that you never come near 
me’” I was much at a loss what to say, but stammered 
something about the hurry of moving, want of time, eta — 
She shook her head — “Want of time' — what only next 
door’ I’ll assure }ou I think it very ungrateful in 

you ” Her bluntness confounded me, which I believe she 
saw for she said in a softer manner — “ Well, mv dear, I am 
glad to see you so well— I wish you good morning” — and 
walked away I am truly sorry to say I believe this is the 
last time I shall speak to Mrs Pnngle I hav e A very strong 
sense of the favours we have received from her, and were it 
in my power, would convince her that I have — but it is not 
Just before her eldest son, the Captain, went abroad last 
spring, he gave to my sister a Copy of \erses on her, and 
me, which I will wnte out 

[Four stanzas follow, professing to be French Captain 
Pnngle most likely copied them in part from a book, grafting 
upon them some conceits of “his own pure brain” “belle 
Venus,” 1 2 and “ Madame Mincrve,” took human forms one day, 
and made such mischief among hearts on earth, that the cry of 
men rose to Olympus In his wrath, Jupiter banished the god- 
desses for ever, — (of all places in the world,) to Poland Street, 
Soho {"la rue tie Pologne ”) bidding them be women for the rest 
of their lives' 

“ Soit femmes pour le reste de la vie! ” {sic) 

This line is a fair sample of the sense and grammar of these 
verses, which, after copying in beryouth, Madame D’Arblay has 
noted in her age, as being “out of all metre, and not French” 
They are also “ out of all ” spelling, and right accents, but as we 
printed the not much wiser effusions of “ Incognitus,” “ Melt- 
dorus,” and Mr Mackenzie, Captain Pringle's merit mention. 
As Lord Mulgrave wrote of a generation before theirs, “With- 
out his song no fop is to be found ”] 


1 “ 1 Miss Hester 

2 Miss Fanny Burney ” 

(Captain Pringle’s own explanation of whom he meant ) 
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Can anj tiling be more galant? M) sister and m)self pro 
pose in future signing no other names than those of A enus 
and Mmena 


)\ ednesdiy Oct [ 1 ?] 

our ph), which I shall present!) cop) a bill of 
There tvas just a week’s interval from the proposing and the 
performing But I will begin with a pla) bill, which I had 
the honour to draw up 

the 29th 

\\ ill be presented 

B) a Compan) of Comedians m Queen Square 1 

r * * * * *■ 


Queen Square Nov 16 

I have now changed m) abode, and quitted dear Poland 
Street forever How well satisfied shall I be if after having 
lived as long in Queen Square, I can look back to equal!) 
happ) days' 

We have a charming house here. It is situated at the 
upper end of the square, and has a delightful prospect of 
Hamstead and H)gate, we have more than room for our 
familv, large as it is, and all the rooms are well fitted up, 
convenient, and handsome 1 

I left Mr Burne) and m) sister wath regret , I passed five 
happ) weeks with them 


1 This has been crossed out, but so much ns is given above may 
lie read, and it raa) be discerned that the parts were played by the 
Burneys, their cousins, and Maria Mien It shows the lannly turn for 
acting 

1 Dr Burney liked this house because it had been that of lohn 
Barber, the “Johannes Tonsor of the charming correspondence of 
Swift and his friends. Lord Mayor Barber, printer to Queen Anne and 
to the City of London, lived and died a hearty Jacobite, bequeathing 
j£3°o, £ 200 , and £ roo, respectively, to his friends Bohngbroke, Swift, 
and Pope In a plan of London liy J Gibbon, 1767, Queen Square has 
only- two parallel blocks of houses and is unfinished on the other sides 
Upon the north it lies open to St George’s Fields and Lambs Con 
duit in fact, Fanny must have seen Higbgate and Hampstead as 
villages on the heights, with clear fields between them and Bloomsbury 
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{The following fragmrnt is in a proper phcc here, ns winding 
rip ilic record o( tire waverings of Mr '-cion ] 

[Though lie never knew Ins or » mind while she 
was single,] md tint ins friends, and Ins partv, 

knowing his disappointment, and not knowing hov Ins 
behaviour incurred it, all look upon her marriage as if it 
wa> jilting him I know, that the) all thought much higher 
for her than Mr Iliirncv, who has nothing to offer but 
tlie fruits of his profession, and she is so prettv, and so 
accomplished, <o agreeable and so active, tint both 111 and 
out of her farm!) it was imagined she would eonnei t her 
self to far n ore world!) advantage 1 he extreme worth, 
however, and excellent though unpretending understanding 
of Mr llumt) and his goodness of heart, and regard from 
childhood will, I trust and hope, make her happ), and 
m ike 


[Here ends a record of “such love as belongs to admiration, 
and lends to flirtation, and ends in nnthn^ ,1/ nil’'' but the 
strong measure of moving to Queen Square to be out of the 
dose neighbourhood of so cas) a »/ apercr as the good natured, 
social, hospitable Mrs I’nnglc, did no more than change the 
scene and the actors upon the stag'C \\c shall soon see that it 
was also the proverbial change, ‘ from lhc fr>mg pan into the 
fire”, for in Queen Square lived Sir Richard Ucttcnson Mr 
Rishlon’s uncle b) marriage, and Sir William llrownc, M IX, 
whose daughter was married to his gre-at uncle Hence the 
square was a little I ynn Regis when the J 5 urnc)s also entered 
ft, and there were two )Oung people who could casilv renew the 
love affair begun at L)nn t leidnme Miners e (herself all fanev 
Iree) was soon to watch and chronicle another inroad of the 
great god Cupid Herself )oungcr than Hctt) and Maria, she 
observed their growing attachments with tender and anxious 
care, wath a sister’s feelings, but also (how can nature be ex- 
pelled’) v ith the C)C of an unconscious artist Hctt), the sweet 
and sensible, had scarce!) settled into a ver) happ> married life 
rath her modest and constant Charles, than the stormier love 
talc of Mana Allen and Martin Folkcs Rishton began to occup> 
the mind of Fann) She was not to lac! a heroine, or (as in 
1768) to complain of “insipid calm and unmtemipled quiet.” 
Discreet she was, but the warnings of Doll) Young as to the 


1 So wrote Fanny (many years afterwards), in “Camilla”, perhapj, 
not without memory of 1770 
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danger of “ill going down” in journals was not always heeded 
Twelve pigcs it the end of this Dnry hive been cut out, per 
hips by her own hind, perhips by the lnnd of some one still 
more discreet We learn from Fanny's own memonndi tint 
they contained the names of Miss Allen and Mr Rishton Much 
of the Diary of 1771 has, in like manner, been sacrificed to 
prudence, but Fanny presorted, as long as she hted, a bundle 
of Maria’s letters which (though they hate undergone some 
censorship) half show, half hide, a romance which stirred her 
fanct, and, it mat be, turned back her thoughts to the story 
(which she had burnt) of“ Caroline Etclyn ” These letters hate 
been elsewhere described by Fanny as being “flighty, ridi- 
culous, uncommon, lively, comical, entertaining, frank, and un 
disguised ” They arc also not a little indiscreet, and, in one of 
them, Maria most justly describes herself as not being “near so 
squeamish as you [Fanny] arc.” In fact, nothing lying before 
the Editor git es a higher opinion of the natural refinement of 
Hetty, Fanny, and Susy, than the contrast between what they 
did and wrote, and the occasional doings and wanting of this 
impulsive girl The contrast in education is equally striking 
Mann could spell tolcrablv, and her writing was neat, and even 
good when she chose to take pains, but she was commonly 
careless, and often left her readers to correct her grammar and 
spelling, and supply little words of conncvion Dateless for the 
most part are her letters and, although they have been num- 
bered in most eases by Mmo. D’Arblay, the order of numbering 
cannot always be trusted 

Nothing could surpass the confidence felt m Fanny by Mana, 
and the affection between them was never altered In a letter 
of 1780, or later, Mana writes “ My heart at this instant glows 
with the same love and fnendship it ever felt towards you, and 
I love your father as I ever did, and never will be the ungrateful 
wretch I must feel myself ever to forget his paternal kindness to 
me when I lived under his roof” 

As we have no cooking at all in these early Dianes, and our 
heroine does but twice describe her own apparel, we wash to 
show that the Burneys did more than dnnk tea, and can only 
find Mana ("who was mther “ notable ”) to fill the void Here is 
part of a letter from Warham, then the abode of Sir John 
Turner 1 It seems to have been written after Hetty’s mamage, 


1 Mr John Turner, who was said to have been a waiter at a Cam 
bridge inn, was, in 1675, chosen a common councillor of Lyain Regis, 
and within two years’ Ume became alderman, mayor, and member of 
parliament for the borough “ From him sprang the family that after 
wards bore great sway in this town for a whole century” (see “A His 
tory of Lynn,” by W Richards, 1S12) This descendant. Sir John 
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but whether in tyoor 1 77 1 it is Innl to toll She uriics ns if 
nt>oji to nkc the nhcc of her mother iMiustrrss in l)r itunicj’s 
bojtc \\c introduce Mini In tins frigincnt, mid she begins 
to ope i her love nfntrs m the Inch letter winch follows it J 

[From M \h! V Alii Mo 1 \s\\ Dl/ltM t ] 

Oil ns I come Along some Jfo nc ketf-itt" lliouglits 
cntenl mj noddh ns follows — tell Juwn 1 Iruc Alterd 
the dinner on Mondix — nnd intend Inning it I0{> frj’d 
smells — it lJottom d'e Hup — on one side 2 boild Chickens 
— on the other a smnll pigion l’le with 3 ptgtons in it and 
let the Crust he made nen 71 'icf- nnd eggs in it — in the 
Middle n Orleon plumb Pudding — nnd 1 Konst Loin of 
Mutton — after the fish Then must be frencli beans round 
the Chickens — and let her get some green gages nnd filberts 

— and a few good Orleans for after dinner Oh nnd pray 

remember tint the \\ mdow blind belonging to the Common 
parlour he put up and the door shut when the Cadies come 
in that there mn\ riot seem a fuss — and let the Carpet be 
Laid do .s-ii in the Musick Room for I shall earn them up 
tlure till dinner is reads— and let the hair cloth on the 
Stairs be taken awa) -for \ou Suse\, and the Children 
can go up b\ the Stud) all the time the\ are with us to pre 
sent dirt Lxcuse Ml these Okdi rx hut the) accur’d to 
me as neccssar) things while on m) joumej 

[To Miss Tssst RtRNrt ] 

M) dear Fan, 

Prepare a good Stomach and good pair of Shoes for 
an agreeable walk to Cornhill — to c it jour fill of Delicious 


Turner, had the Walpole interest, and (with a Walpole) fought and 
won a violent election Intlle against V. illiam FoH.es in 1747 Sir John 
contested Lynn for the last time in 176S 

1 The advice to prepare a good appetite for chce3ecal.cs at Cornhill, 
po sfblj means that Fann) was to go to an inn to recuse some parcel 
from Norfolk, by “ machine,” or waggon, and to pa> the inn the tribute 
of eaung chcesceales, those dainties being m readiness at most inns 
In 1667, Mr Pcpys sap that at the Red Lion, at Barnet Wells, he 
“did eat some of the best cheese-cakes that ever I did eat in my life ” 
There ma), however, be some playful double meaning in the word 
“cheesecaf es " 
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Cheesecakes — (does not jour mouth water at the bare idea) 
I was at the Assembly forced to go entirely against my own 
Inclination But I always hast sacrificed niv own Inchna 
tions to the will of other people — could not resist the 
pressing Importunity of — Bet Dickens — to go — tho’ it 
proved Horridly stupid I drank tea at the — told old 
l[urner] — I was determined not to dance — he would not 
believe me — a wager ensued — half a Crown provided I 
followed my own inclinations — agreed — Mr Audley asked 
me I refused — sat still — vet followed mv own Inclinations 
But four couple began — Martin was there — )ct stupid — 

nimporte — quite Indifferent— on both sides Who had I 

— to converse with the whole Evening — not a female friend 

—none there — not an acquaintance — AH Dancing- who 

then — I’ve forgot — nimporte — I broke my Earring — how — 
heaven knows —foolishly enough — one can t always keep on 
the Mask of Wisdom— well n’importe I danced a Minuet a 
qua're the latter end of the Eve — with a stupid Wretch — 
need I name him — 1 he) danced Cotillions almost the whole 
Night— two sets— jet I did not join them — Miss Jenny 
Hawkins danced — with who — can’t jou guess — well — 
n’importe 

Some folks broke their promise of not Dancing Well 
who could resist — the object was tempting — onlj half a 
Dance — the rest of time stupidly Not a soul I know there 
of mj own se\ who are not too much engaged to speak to 
me— well nimporte — I drink tea with no one in no party 
— I was an Alien — quite save that poor bewitched solitary 
thing — not quite — got into the Chariot to come Home. 
Young Mrs Hogg’s Coachman forgot to set me down at 
our own door — drove me in Chequer Street I did not go 
in with her tho much oskd — came home — was I alone — 
guess — well all is vanity and vexation of spirit— did I pass 
a happy eve— guess — did My going answer the expense of 
the cheesecakes — yes — Mas I better plcasd on Wednesday 
or Thursday morning — The Latter — You remember 

saying to me the night before vou went these words 

— “Write me a full account of the Assembly you need 
not mind explamtions — I shall not need them as I know 
how affairs stand — I will explain them to Hetty — ” I have 
obeyed your orders, though have been rather to explicit I 
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think - \diui continue to lou mi —and remember me to 
dor Hell) and her Limbs — 

I mn jours smctrih 

M \ut \ Li ci \ At 1 1 s 

[Lucius appears tn ln\c been one of the Christian mines of 
Mr Uishton Maria Ins plajfiilh written ‘ I ui n," then hluiTcd 
it with her linger Sti-an add-. this postscript — ] 

“Susanna sends her lose to all 3— has nothing to sa\, as 
is not able to write so much jet saj so little as Miss A — ” 
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[We cannot tell how much Ins been cut awa) from the diarj 
of this )enr before the first elite which remains in it, that of the 
nth of April Tlicrcb) we ln\e lost all account of Dr Burney's 
joious return to his famil) in Jantiar), and of Ins speed) retreat 
to Chesington to arrange his notes, and the journals of his tour 
in France and Italj, for publication 

In her elder da)s, Mntc. D'Arbli) drew up a list of "persons 
and things as oeurnn g” in her diaries from 176S to 1779 

It seems probable that what she entered upon this list she 
meant to stand when her manuscripts were published As the 
name of Miss Ford is the first upon her notes for this ) ear (1771) 
she herself most libel) cut out what went before it We assume 
(we can do no more than assume) that when the names of people 
exist in her notes, and nothing about them is to be found in her 
journals, the pages are in man> cases missing b) accident, in 
man> others through the varying measure of discretion, and 
sense of fitness, in those who handled them about 1S47 Her 
own effaccments, which arc numerous, can almost alwa\s be 
known to be hers, by their extreme thoroughness, the lines 
being so closch scored through and through that scared) one 
word can be made out Those of later hands, lia\e sometimes 
been read, and printed Between the paragraph upon Chris- 
topher Smart at p 133, and that on Signor Martinelli, p 135, 
passages concerning her brothers, Charles and James, her sister 
Susan, Leoni, Signor Corn, and Signora Bichch, were once in 
this journal after Martinelli and before Hr Annstrong p 1 37* 
we hate lost all that was written of Mr Sleepe, Mr James 
Sansom, and Mr Francis Sansom after Dr Armstrong, 
p 13S of Mrs Barsantt, Miss Riddle, MrS Sansom, Mrs 
Burne), senr, Miss Mainstone, Miss Const, Moll) Stancbffe, 
and Mrs Const] 

Queen s Square, Bloomsbury — 
April nth 

Wonder, the) sa), is the attribute of fools I cannot 
think it Is it possible to lne without it 5 Does a da) pass 
that we meet not with something strange, unexpected, un- 
accountable 5 The guilt) onh, or those who have iery 
seierel) suffered by others’ guilt — such alone can live in 
the world without wonder Surel) this maxim should be 
confined to intellectual ignorance But it seems to 
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me to Ik. verv unjust to impute to folh the wonder of in 
experience it the works of imn it should rnlhtr 1 m. colled 
mnexeni t \\ hit an one think of the intunl disposition 
of a voung fKrson who, with an eve of suspu ion, looks around 
for secret dc'-.ijtns tq the appeintue of kindness and evil 
intentions m the profession of friendship 1 * * * /eould not think 
well of sneh apprehensions and c\j>ectalioiis in youth A 
had opinion of the world should he dear!) bought to Ik. 
evctisahle \\ lie then is wonder the attribute of fools? \\ ho 
without it howevt r sensible if not hacknevc'd in the ways of 
eiei ean liehold lnuratitmle in the obliged 5 indifference in 
the beloved 5 discontent m tlu prosperous? de< eit in the 
truste-d 5 and gaielv in the depth of mourning 5 I do, I ;<>/// 
hojK. that instances of this kind are uncommon enough to 
authorise and create- wonder m all except, indeed, those very 
miserable beings who, having met with pe-rfidy and deceit 
in every individual thev have unhappily relied upon, regard 
the whole world as being depraved treacherous and selfish 

I have of late been led into mam reflections from the 
strange and unexpected behaviour I have seen on several 
occasions one happened this morning Mrs Colman, wife 
of the famous author Mr C olnnn, 1 a sweet amiable woman, 
was taken ill and died suddenh rather more than a fortnight 
Since \\ c were intimately acquainted w ith, and v cry sincerely 
regretted her In point of understanding she was infinitely 
inferior to Mr Colman , but she possessed an uncommon 
sweetness of temper, much sensibility, and a generous and 
restless desire of obliging, and of making her friends happy 

1 George Colman (the cider) Imm al Horcnce in 1732 was the only 
'em of Francis Colman, Itritish Resident in Tuscan) and of a sislcr of 
the wife of Pultene), Lari of Path As a ministers child lie had by 
precedent, a claim that George II should be his godfather, as Queen 
Caroline had been godmother to his sister On his father’s death in 
1733 I’ultene) became his guardian, educated him at 'Westminster 
School, and Christ church, Oxford, and entered him at Lincolns Inn. 
George would hare been left eien more of Pultene) s mono)' than was 
the case, had he not alarmed Ins uncle b) liking things theatrical In 

1767 he became one of the proprietors of Cosent Garden Theatre He 
managed the IIa)market after Foote gave it up in 1776 He wrote, or 

rather adapted man) pieces for the stage lie had a share in the most 
successful comedy of the time, ‘ 1 he Clandestine Marriage ” His 

“Jealous Wife,” and “The Ileir at Law” of his son George, have 

kept the stage m our own time. 
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So amiable a character must, I am sure, endear her infinitely 
to Mr Colman, whom she, with the greatest reason, was 
beyond expression attached to He is one of the best 
tempered {though I believe very passionate) of men, live)), 
agreeable, open hearted, and clever Her daughter 
Miss lord, is about sixteen, very genteel in person, well 
bred, and very well educated Her son, George Colman, 
is still younger Poor Mrs Colman was doatingly fond of 
both her children I have heartily pitied them for the 

loss of such a mother, ever since I heard of it 

This morning it happened that onl) I was at home, [when] 
I heard a violent rap at the door, and John came in 
with Miss Ford’s name 1 felt m)sclf almost shudder with 
the idea of what she must suffer from entenng a house in 
which her mother had been so intimate, and while her death 
was so recent and, when she came in, I knew not what to 
do with my c)es, to prevent their meeting her*s I was 
equally distressed for words, not knowing how to address 
her on this mehnchol) occasion But I soon found my 
apprehensions were needless, for she received my salute, 
and seated herself with great composure, and without mam 
festing an> concern I talked, as well as I was able, of 
indifferent matters, and she followed as I led, with the 
utmost ease and serenity , offered to call upon me anv 
morning that would be agreeable to me, to go an airing, 
spoke just as usual of Mr Colman and her brother, whom 
I enquired much after, and with the read) politeness of an 
old mistress of a family hoped soon to have the pleasure of 
seeing me in Queen Street! Then, said she was going to 
St lames’ and so man) places, that she could not possibl) 
stay longer 

I held up my hands and eyes with astonishment, when 
she left me. Good God 1 thought I, ig all the tenderness of 
the fondest of mothers so soon forgot? or, is it that, becom- 
ing the mistress of the house, for such Mr Colman has 
made her, hav ing his servants and equipage at her command, 
— is it in such things to compensate for the best of parents? 1 


1 This girl, who shocked Fanny so greatly, is said to have been upon 
the stage at six years of age She afterwards roamed a Mr VV'dkmson. 
Her half brother (George Colman the youngerj was but nine years 
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April 20 

1 u is list mght with nnnn and Miss Allen to Knnchgh 
1 saw lew people tint 1 knew, and none that I eared 
for 

[Here occur* a pap, which wc find from Mmc. D’Arbhy’s 
noies in* once tilled with the affairs of* Mrs Doctor Ilurncs 
M ns \llcn and Mr Rnliton Ns the second marriage of Dr 
Iltimcv, and the reaching the graxc ape of fifteen, mo\ed Fanny 
to burn her elegies and odes, nay, her tragedies and epic poem*, 
and to indulge onlx in writing journals, with sonic scruples even 
alxMit that so it would appear that the experience she had of 
o her peoples lose affairs stirred her mind to begun "Exelina” 
carK in 1774 To tell a talc aright which, to our belief, had an 
influence over hannas imagination, we must begin with a 
pedigree. 

Martin 1 -olhe*, an eminent barrister, was father of Martin 
holkcs, a bencher of Gm s Inn who married Dorothy, one of 
the three co heiresses of bir William Hoxell, of Hilhngton Hall, 
in Norfolk, not far from Lynn Martin (II) had three sons, of 
whom onlj the eldest (Martin) and the second (William) need 
be named Martin (III) is the Martin Folkcs whose name 
abounds in the memoirs, autobiographies and journals of the 
men of-lcttcrs or science of his period [1690-1754], He was of 
W csinnnstcr School, and a pupil of the famous Dr Laughton 
at Clare Hall, Cambridge, and liad also studied at Saumur He 
was named Nice President of the Ro^al Society by Newton in 
1722 3 and contested the Presidentship with Sir Hans Sloanc, 
upon the death of Newton, in 1727 Failing to w in, lie traxelled 
in German) and Ital) for two years In the end lie succeeded 
Sloanc as P R S , Dr Hartlc> as a foreign member of the 
Academic dcs Sciences, and the Duke of Somerset as President 
of the Societ) of Antiquaries Oxford gaxc hun his D C L be- 


old when his poor mothiy died He tells a piteous little stor) m his 
* Random Recollections ' On the night of Maund) Thursdaj, 1771, 
he was to l>e taken home from War)lebone School to enter West 
minster after the holidays. lie had been told that a sera ant should 
be sent for him None came. He sobbed for some lime, but was 
piqued at last- He went to bed in hts stockings, making a sow that he 
would never pull them off again until he had seen his mother Nexer 
again did he see her That mght she xxas dying, haxang taken a wrong 
medicine. On Good Friday (March 29, 1771), the little lad was taken 
home to a house with closed shutters, to begin his acquaintance xxath 
loss and grief 
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fore his own University offered her own degree of doctor He 
wrote many papers upon a great vnnetj of subjects, for his 
fancy was kindled by all things interesting in art, science, or 
learning, though he is charged by a contemporary with “re 
fusing constant!)” fas 1 ’ R S ) “all papers that treat of the 
Longitude" No wonder The longitude was the “great Boar" 
( is the) spelled it) of that tune The more serious charge of 
making “ infideht) fashionable" in the Ro)al Socict), by being 
himself “an errant infidel and loud scoffer,” is made by several 
writers, as well as b) Ins brother in the Ro)al Socict) and 
Society of Antiquaries, Stukelc), who also wrote himself M l) 
and S T P Stukelc) was (as the poet Gray said) “a gossip in 
coffee-houses,” ns well as in Ins Common place Book \ct, as 
he had seen much of Martin Folkes from at least 1720, called 
him his “good friend,” and given hnn a fibula, we ma) (after 
allowing for a few palpable errors! give some credence to the 
sad story he tells, which bears upon the fortunes of Martin's 
grandson, Martin Folkes Rishton It tallies, besides, with the 
more generous account given b) Nichols “Before he was at 
age” Martin Folkes mamed from Drury Lane Theatre a 
beautiful, discreet, and even evcmplary woman, who acted 
under the name of Lucretia Bradshaw His mother, on hearing 
of his marriage, threw herself out of a window She only broke 
her ann (which was less than she meant to do), but the fracture 
ma) not have been in vain as a useful warning to her youngest 
son William, who, in due time, married twice, and went where 
money was 1 His second wife was the onl) child and nch 
heiress of that odd Norfolk man, Sir William Browne, President 
of the College of Ph)sicians To President Folkes a Martin 
(IV) was born, of V estminster School, Clare Hall, and Saumur 
— a bnlliant )outh, who shared his fuller's likings, especially for 
coins and medals He was in Rome with Ins father when poor 
Lucretia (once Bradshaw) went mad upon religion She was 
brought home to a house for lunatics at Chelsea, where she re- 
mained, sunaving her husband Her son was killed b) a fall 
from his horse, while ending his studies in F ranee Martin Folkes 
resigned the Presidentship of the Royal Society in 1751, after an 
attack of paralysis, but lingered in life uytil the middle of 1754 
He was renowned for collecting curious and beautiful things, 
and givung generousl) to students To his Society he left his 
portrait of Lord Verulam, and a ring for future Presidents, 
which he had himself worn as P R S To his brother William 
he bequeathed their mother’s estate of Hilhngton, to his two 


1 William, from whom the present family descends, was a barrister, 
and agent for the Lancashire estates of the Duke of Montagu 
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muphtcrs Pormhx ind 1 ucrctn, 1 txxtlxc thnusmd pound*; 
\p ci c Pont Itv (*-i\* Mukclcx) hid tun axxi) unit 1 in in 
dipm! person, 'i book! ccpcr, of the inmc of Unliton, xx ho 
used her x crx ill “ Ccitimlx Porothx xxns only left i couple 
of funtlx poitt nt*; xxhtlc her xounper MMtr xx is untie her 
f niter s cxccutm, ind hetre *■* of xxlnt he loxed ben Inc* prcit 
mil xx <11 chosen hi rux, r hi*, fine collection of 1 nplish coin*-, 
it d x nt pithcnnps of obtects of erf 1 or cunoMtx Ixxnjttrs 
iftcr hi*- dnth, 1 ucrctn, lu*. diuphtcr fxx-ho xxis tficn four ind 
thirtx) nnrmd Kiclnrd Bettenson itlio ifso is ‘ltd bj Stuhclc) 
tolnxcbccn it tint tune in * mdipcnt person ” At in) rite 
the tic hbnrj ind nclt museum of Mirtin 1 olkcs xxerc sold 
the xeir Lucrctn nnrrted the s-Bc listmp fift) six. die*-, of 
" Inch the boohs consumed fort) one and the prints ind cn 
pnx ines ciplit Lucrctn died txxo \c its aftet her ntarrnpc In 
1 “73 x\ c nnd Bettenson xxbo Ind *-ticrceded to 1 Inronctc), 
lixinp in Oucen Squire, xxitli 1 lirpe income, but in in oxer 
frupil xxix He xx is childless, ind the Inronctcj expired xwth 
him *=0 tint be treated bis xxifes nepliexx ind his oxxn xxnrd, 
Minin Folhes Kisbton, is bis heir, and sent him to trixcl for 
txxoxeirs in the bcpmninp of tins xeir l~T>- parti), pcrlnps, 
to keep bun out of lnrm's xxi> in the form of M irn Allen, xxho 
may hixe been is beiutiful is Iter mother Ind been ind her 
sister then xx-ts V e hue not found inj rcisons xxhx Mrs Bur 
nex xxissoxcrx xxnnn ipiinst Mr kishton, except tint be bid 
ltccn extrixnpint it Oxford, ind that she Ind heard some stor) 
tint he hid done somctlunp unxxorthj of 1 pcntlcmm Mr 
Cnsp, Hett), 1 inn), ind Susan, xxerc under the sime belief 
tint he xxas in unfit and unsife loxcr for Mint, but Fnnnj ind 
Susin (the cot fittantcs j xxerc much more pitiful tlnn the “xxtfish 
Hett),” although the) pleaded on the side of Discretion, with 
the usual result, as ma) be seen hereafter] 


Ma) Sth 

M\ father’s booh, on ‘ The present slate of hfi/stc,’ ' made 
its appearance in the xxorld the 3rd of this month, and xxe 
flatter oursclxes it xxtll be favourably received — I-ast Sundi) 


1 Lucretta vxas also left his sdxcr plnte Stukelc) makes both Doroth) 
and Lucrctn marr) txxo jears after their father’s death, but, in the 
absence of other cxidence, the xxill makes it likely that Doroth) had 
married in his lifetime 

: The title of this hook is “The Present State of Music In France 
and Italy or The Journal of a Tour Throuph Those Countries, Under 
taken To Collect Materials For A General History of Music By Charles 
Burne), Mus D ” There xx*as a second edition in 1773 We gtxc Dr 
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was the first day for some time past, that m> father Ins 
favoured us with his companj in a sociable stile, having 
been so evceedingl) occupied b> writing in those few hours 
he spends at home, that he reallj seemed lost to Ins famil} 
and the comfort of his societj and conversation are [now] 
almost as new as grateful to us He prints this booh for 
himself He has sent a multitude of them to his particular 
friends as presents, among others, to the famous Dr Hawkes 
worth, to that charming poet Mr Mason, 1 to Mr Garrirh, 
and Mr Crisp, who, all four, were consulted about it when 
a manuscript, and interested themselves much with it Dr 
Shepherd, 1 Mr Colmnn, Dr Armstrong, Mr Strange, Dr 
Bever, 3 Giardim, 1 and man} others had likewise books sent 
to them, before the publication 

Y\ e had a great deal of companj last Sunda) Mrs 
Sheeles and Mr and Mrs Mailing, her son and daughter, 
dined and spent the evening with us Mrs Mailing is a 
sweet woman, with whom we were intimate before her mar 
riage, and who now, to our great regret, lives in the North 
of England. 5 After dinner Sir Thomas Claiges, a modest 


Bume) s own account of his undertaking “'When I left England, I 
had two objects m view the one was to get what information 1 could 
relative to the music of the ancients , and the other was to judge with 
m\ own eves of the present state of modem music in the places through 
which I should pass, from the performance and com ersaUon of the first 
musicians m Italv * 

1 Dr Burne) had made the acquaintance of Mason at the house of 
Lord Holdernesse, to whom the poet was chaplain 

Dr Shepherd was Plumian Professor of Astronomy and Expen 
mental Philosoph) in the Untversitv of Cambndge from 1760 to 179^ 

3 Thomas Bever LL.D , Oxon f 1752, was a jurist In 17% 1 
published a ** Histor) of the Legal Politj of the Roman State ” 

4 Felice Giardim was the first violin plajer in Europe. “The arrival 
of Giardim in London, in the spring of 1750, forms a memorable 'em 
in the instrumental music of this kingdom ” * Of his academ}, scholars, 
manner of leading at the opera and oratono, performance in pnvate 
concerts, compositions vocal and instrumental, I shall sa> nothing here, 
lest my praise should be too much for others, and too little for himself 
— Dr Bume) 

5 These names should be Shields and Malmg “ Mrs. Sheeles ” was 
the kind fnend of the Burneys, who took Fann) , Susan, and Charles 
to her house in Queen Square, some days before the death of their 
mother Of Mrs, Mahng Mme. D’Arblay tells that she had often said 
“"Why did not Sir Joshua Reynolds paint Dr Johnson when he was 
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joung baronet , 1 and Mr Price, a joung man of fashion, 
called and sat about two hours The latter is lately returned 
from his travels and was eager to compare notes with m> 
father He is a very intelligent sensible and clever joung 
man He is a kinsman to Mr Gre\ tile 2 

But , 3 after tea, ne were cheered indeed, for rap-tap tap, 
and entered Mr and Mrs Gamck with their two nieces 
Mr Garrick who has lately been verj ill, is delightfully re 
covered, looks as handsome as ever I saw him, is m charm- 
ing spirits, and was all animation and good humour 4 
Mrs Garrick is the most attentivel) polite and perfectlj 


speaking to jour father or to sou’” Mrs Mating had observed that 
the sight ol Ur Burnt) or of Fanny seemed to light up Johnson’s 
countenance Mrs Mating was the wife ofChnstopher Mating, Esquire, 
of West Herrington, in the Count) of Durham Sophia, their daughter, 
afterwards married the Harr) Phipps named in 1770 

1 This fair Thomas Clarges, whose name is preserved m that of 
Clarges Street, where his grandfather had his house, was a descendant 
of John Clarges, the farner in the Savo), whose daughter Anne married 
General Monk 

3 For Mr Price see a note to the diar) for 1772 

3 [The word “yesterday ’’ has been substituted at a later date for 
“ But,” with the object apparently of post dating the Garricks’ Sunday 

\T 51 t ] 

* ‘I see him now,” wrote LeUtta Hawkins, over forty years after 
Ins death, ‘ I see him now in a dark blue coat, the button holes bound 
with gold, a small cocked hat heed with gold, his waistcoat very open, 
his countenance never at rest, and indeed seldom his person, for in the 
relaxation of the country [at Hampton] he gave way to all his natural 
volatility, and with my father was perfectly at ease, sometimes 
sitting on a table, and then, if he saw my brothers at a distance on the 
lawn, shooung off like an arrow out of a bow, in a spirited chase of 
them round the garden ' Miss Hawkins adds that she was much more 
afraid of Gamck than of Johnson, “ whom I knew not to be, nor could 
ever suppose tie ever would be thought to be an extraordinary man 
Gamck had a frown, and spoke impetuously , Johnson was slow and 
kind in his way with children ” The lithe and lively Gascon, who was 
connected with the Fermtgnacs, and claimed by French Garricks as a 
kinsman, was low of stature, but well shaped (birn prts), with brilliant, 
full, black eyes, and a dark complexion, alert and "alive in every 
muscle and every feature” It has been said that there was a resem 
blance between Gamck and the first Isapoleon A nephew of Gamck, 
who was exactly like his uncle, was arrested (under the belief that he 
was Buonaparte) in 1803, while travelling m Wales, but allowed to 
return to England by way of Tenby, under a pass from the Mayor of 
Haverfordw est. 
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vv ell bred woman in the world, her speech is all softness, 
her manners, all elegance, her smiles, all sueetncss 1 here 
is something so pecuharlj graceful in her motion, and 
pleasing in her address, that the most trifling words ha\e 
weight and power, when spoken b> her, to oblige and e\en 
delight 1 

The Miss Gamchs resemble, the eldest her aunt, the 
joungest her uncle, in a striking manner Softness, modest), 
resene and silence characterise Miss Gamch, while kitty 
is all animation, spirit and openness The\ are both vety 
fine girls, but the )Oungest is most handsome, her face is 
the most expressive I almost t.ver saw of liveliness and 
sweetness 3 


1 Eva Mam \ eigel, or AAeigel a charming dancer, was born in 
Vienna, Her name, which in Austrian German means Hole /, was 
changed into “ Violette " or 'La Holetta," by her patroness, the 
Empress Maria Theresa, She came to England in r 7+4, where she 
lived with the Countess of Burlington (wife of the Earl who designed 
his own palace), while performing on the stage Gamch married her 
in June, or July, 1749 after a courtship and a settlement carefully 
superintended b) the Earl and Countess, who gate her a dower of 
£6 000 — to which Gamch added ,£4,003, in her settlement All agree 
as to the attracUons and great good sense of Mrs Gamch Airs. Piotzi 
wrote on the 17th of January, 17S9 That woman has lived a - erj 
vrtse life , regular and stead) in her conduct, attentive to every word she 
speahs and c\cr) step she treads, decorous in her manners and graceful 
m her person My fane) forms the Oueen [Charlotte! just lihe Airs 
Gamch, the) are countrywomen and have, as the phrase is, had a 
hard card to pla) , )et the) will rise from the table unhurt 

cither b) others or themselves having played a saving game ” 

AYhat Airs Piozri meant was that Airs, Gamch maintained her ordinary 
manner towards herself on her second marriage, with a singer, — (a 
calling ahm to that of Gamch and of La Violetta) when other people 
shunned Thrale’s ga) widow Dr Borne), to whom Mr ana AIr> 
Gamch had shown the greatest hmdness when he lost his first nfe 
writes emphaUcall) that ‘Mrs. Gamch had every facult) of social 
judgment good taste and steadiness of character, which be wanted 
She was an excellent appreciator of the fine arts and attended all the 
last rehearsals of new, or of revised plays, to give her opinion of effects, 
dresses, and machmer) She seemed to be his real other half” 

Mrs Gamch survived her husband more than forty years, dying in iSaa, 
at a great age 

3 These young ladies were so much admired, that Miss Hawhins 
(who Used near them when in the country) sa>s that she was “dul) 
jealous of their re-echoed praises 11 The) were Arabella and Catherine, 
daughters of George, the only brother of David who left children to 
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Hr King, who Ins just liken the doctor’s degree, cime 
in wd lignred iwiv to hn own satisfaction before Mr Gir- 
nck, whom Ik so engrossed, tint 1 thought it quite efirontcr) 
in him I wonder lie hid the. courige to ojk.it lus mouth, 
but nun of Inlf unikrMimlm-.s ln\e guicrill) (I believe) 
too httle feeling to be overpowered with diffidence ' Ik-sides 
the nun is wont to preach and tint Ins taught him to jtrosc 
vvliieh he does unmercilullv 

Dr Hever [i \en civil, heivv headed man of the Law,] 
who had listened with attentive admiration, [but quite dumb,] 
to ev L n word Mr Garrick spoke but, upon something being 
adv inced relative to the haw, he ventured to [offer some] 
replv 1 reallv pi ed the poor man, for, when Mr Garrick 
turned round to him ind everv bod) was silent to hear 
him, lus voice failed him he hesitated, confounded his 
own meaning, and was in so much confusion, that lie could 
not make himself understood 

I sat b\ the voungest Miss Gamck, and had some com- 
fortable [conversation with her Mrs Garrick with much 
kindness took ni) hand when she spoke to me, and Mr 


t cep up the name of Gamck Miss Gamck married in his hfc time, 
"Kittv,” after hn death Me gave each /6,ooo the same sum that he 
had received with ‘ I a \ lolclla. ’ !!> the w-i), the name original!) was 
“ Game ” The word Canute in found in French dictionaries as mean 
tng a piece of waste ground, a “ lanJe but in the south of 1* ranee it 
takes the form of Gam , and is applied to stretches of ground in the 
'Wandes' winch are overgrown bv stunted oaks, and brushwood of oak 
— the t'nniary meaning of the word being an oak The word under the 
form of “ Garm;a'' is found in bpain [It is said that D Gamck was 
the grandson of a Ilugucnot refugee Pierre BoufTartf, Seigneur de la 
Gamguc, near Castras, was head of the family ] 

1 Poor Dr King, who actually had the impertinence to open his 
mouth before Gamck, was author of ‘'The Kites and Ceremonies of 
the Greek Church,” 1772, 4 t°. and of a pamphlet on the climate of 
Russia where he had lived as chaplain to the English r acton at 
St Petersburg His judgment traj have been the less esteemed, as 
(being a I ynn man) he seems to have ndvased the second Mrs Burney, 
and, being” an “ unfortunate but honourable speculator, lost her all the 
mone) she possessed absolutel) He was John Glen King, D D , 
F K s born, 1731, chaplain in Russia, 1764. rector of Wonnley, in 
Hertfordshire, 17S6 He had a London chapel in 17S6 He also wrote 
a paper in the “ Arch'eologia ” on the Barbenni Vase, and began a ms 
tor) of Roman consular and imperial coins Ninety two folio engravings 
for this work were published after his death in 1787 
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Garrick enquired most particular!) after ever) one of the 
famil) 

I neter saw in my life such brilliant, piercing eyes as his 
[Mr Garrick’s] are. In looking at him, when I hate chanced 
to meet them, I hate reallt not been able to bear their 
lustre I remember three lines which I once heard Mrs 
Pitt dell repeat, (they were her own) upon Mr Garrick, 
speaking of his face 

That mouth that might Envy with passion inspire, 

Those eyes! fraught with genius, with sweetness, with fire, 
And etery thing else that the heart can desire — 

This sweet poetess, on the tery Sunday that I am writing 
of, set out for the East Indies * 

June 3rd 

Alas' my poor forsaken Journal! how long hate I 
neglected thee, faithful friend that thou hast been to me, 
I blush at my inconstancy , but I know not how it is, I 
hate lost my gofit for writing I hate known the time when 
I could enjoy nothing without relating it Now, how many 
subjects of joy, how very many of sorrow hate I met with 
of late, without the least wish of applying to my old fnend 
for participation, or rather relief? Perhaps I an myself the 
only one who would not rather be amazed that a humour so 
particular should hate lasted so long Neteriheless, I shall 
not discourage the small remains of it which this night 
prompt me to resume my pen My dear brother James has 
returned home in tery good health and spirits, to mine and 
all his family’s sincere satisfaction As to merchandise, the 
few tentures he took out with him, he has brought back un- 
changed! Poor soul, he was neter designed for trade— 

My dear father has gained more honour by his book, 


1 In 1831 Mme D \rblay describes Mrs. Pleydell as bating been 
nvnlled onlj bj Miss Linley for youthful beauty “This lad), in tahmg 
leateofDr Bume} for whom she had a great regard, "presented to 
him a Chinese (?) painting on ivory, which she had inherited from her 
father,” Governor Holwell, who “ estimated it as a sort of treasury 
It was a procession of the Great Mogul Sir Joshua Reynolds and “"T 
Robert Strange said that the female heads in it were so highly finished 
that they might be set in rings. 
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than I dared flatter myself would have attended it We 
hear daily of new readers and approvers Mr Mason has 
wrote him a very polite letter upon it, desiring to introduce 
him to Sir James Gray , 1 one of the most accomplished men 
of the age, who was so much pleased with my father’s booh, 
as to beg of Mr Mason to make them acquainted. 

Dr Brookes, husband to the Mrs Brookes who wrote 
“Lady Julia Mandeville” and many other books, has also 
wrote to praise it 

Mrs Young has been on a visit tt> us for some days She 
and her Caro Sposo are a very strange couple — 

she is grown so immoderately fat, that I believe she would 
at least weigh [ ] times more than her husband. I wonder 

he could ever marry her' They have however given over 
those violent disputes and quarrels with which they used to 
entertain their friends, not that Mrs Young has any reason 
to congratulate herself upon it, quite the contrary, for the 
extreme violence of her overbearing temper has at length so 
entirely weaned Mr Young that he disdains any controversy 
with her, scarce ever contradicting her, and lues a life of 
calm, easy contempt 

I had the favour of a short tete-h t£te with him t’other 
da), mama, etc, being out or engaged He had taken up 
Mr Greville’s “Characters, Maxims, and Reflections,” and 
asked if it was wntten b) our Mr Greville. He opened it, 
and read aloud 1 “ There ’ ” cned he, laughing, “ that’s his 
opinion of the sex 1 w hat do ) ou think of that, Miss Tann) ? ” 
— “Oh' he gate the reins to his wit there, I am sure he 
has, nevertheless, a ver) high opinion of women” “Well 1 
but. Gad' what is there against a woman, that she yields to 
temptation? why, a woman who could resist all possible 
temptation, must be an animal out of nature' such a one 
never could exist ” He shook his head at me and 

asked me what made me say Mr Greville had so high an 
opinion of women? “ His conv ersation and his connections 
It would be verv extraordinary if he had not ” 


1 Sir James Gra) had been British Resident at \ emce, was afterwards 
at Naples, and finally, Ambassador to the Court of Spain 

5 Here Fanny left the space for a few lines blank in her diary, mean 
ing to copy what Mr \oung had read, but, as in a few other cases, she 
never filled the blank 
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“Why so, why so?” 

“His wife is so very supcnour and amiable a woman 
that " 

“ O God ! that’s nothing ' that does not value a straw 
A sex ought not to be judged of by an individual ” “ But 
we are very apt to judge of others from those we are nearest 
connected with ” “But man and wife can never judge fairly 
of each other, from the moment they arc married, they are 
too prejudiced to know each other 1 he last character a 
man is acquainted with, is his wafe’s, because he is in ex 
tremes, he either loves, or hates her” — “O' I don’t think 
that! I believe there are man) more who neither love nor 
hate, than there are who do either ” — “ It’s no such thing!” 
cried the impetuous creature, “ you will find no such thing 
in life, as a medium, all is love or hatred l” I could have 
said, it is much oftener indifference than either, but I thought 
it would be too pointed, and dropped the argument I 
recommended to him to read the characters of Mrs Greulle 
and Mrs Garrick, which are wntten under the names of 
Camilla and Flora He read the former in silence, when 
he came to the latter, he gave the involuntary preference of 
immediately reading aloud Camilla he said was too celes 
tial He was perfectly enraptured with the description of 
I'lora 1 


Camilla, [Mrs Grcville ] 

1 From “Maxims, Characters, and Reflections,” and cd , 1 757 
“Camilla is reallj what writers have so often imagined, or rather she 
possesses a combination ot delicacies, which they have seldom had 
minuteness of virtue and taste enough to conceive to say she is beautiful, 
stie is accomplished, she is generous, she is tender, is talking in general, 
and it is the particular I would describe In her person she is almost 
tall and almost thin, graceful, commanding and inspiring a kind of 
tender respect, the tone of her voice is melodious, and she can neither 
look nor move without expressing something to her advantage Pos 
sessed of almost ever) excellence she is unconscious of an), and thus 
heightens them all she is modest and diffident of her own opinion, 
yet always perfectly comprehends the subject on which she gives it, 
and sees the quesUon in its true light she has neither pride, prejudice, 
nor precipitancy to misguide her , she is true, and therefore judges 
truly ” 

Flora, [Mrs Garrick ] 

“\ou see a character that you admire, and you think it perfect, do 
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The famous Philidor , 1 so much celebrated for his sur- 
prising sbil! at the game of Chess, is just come to England 
He brought my father a letter of recommendation from 
the celebrated M Diderot . 3 He is going to have a new 
edition, with considerable amendments and additions, of a 
book upon Chess, which he wrote former!) in England A 
plan of his work M Diderot has drawn up for him, but he 
bad got it most vilely translated, my father had the 

patience, from the good natu red benevolence of his heart, 
to translate it for him himself M Philidor is a well bred, 
obliging, and very sociable man, he is also a very good 
musician 

M) father has been honoured with letters from the great 


}ou therefore conclude that every different character is imperfect 5 
what, will you allow a variety of beaut) almost equally stilting in 
the art of a Corregio a Guido, a Raphael, and refuse it to the infinity 
of nature' How different from lovely Camilla is the beloved Floral 
In Camilla, nature has displayed the beaut) of exact regularitv, and the 
Gegant softness of female propnet) in Flora, she charms vvnh a cer 
tarn artless poignancy, a graceful negligence, and an uncontroulled }et 
blameless freedom Flora has something original and peculiar about 
“if, a charm which is not easil) defined , to know her and to love her 
15 the same thing but }ou cannot know her b) description Her per 
son is rather touching than majestic, her features more expressive than 
regular, and her manner pleases rather because it is restrained by no 
mle, than because it is conformable to an) that custom has established 
Camilla puts )ou in mind of the most perfect music that can be com 
posed, Flora of the wild sweetness which is sometimes produced b) the 
irregular play of the breeie upon the -Lohan harp ” 

1 Franjots Andre Fhilidor, who ts still remembered as a venter on 
chess, as well as a great chess pla)er was in the words of Dr Burney, 
ln 1771, a composer of music who “ dnnks hard at the Italian foun 
tain ” “The brench (Burney adds), are much indebted to M Philidor 
lor being among the first to betra) them into a toleration of Italian 
music, by adopting French words to it and afterwards b> mutating 
l hc Italian st)le m several comic operas, winch have had great 
success.” 

3 Diderot had, the year before, shown great courtesy to Dr Bumc) 

" He entered ” (w ntes Burney ) ‘ so realousl) into my views concerning 
Ihe history of his favounte art ’ [of music] that he presented me with 
a number of his own MSS , sufficient for a volume in folio, on the sub- 
ject These, from such a wnter I regard as invaluable. 'Here, take 
them,’ says he ‘I know not what they contain if any materials for 
poor purpose, use them in the course of your work, as your own property, 
if not, throw them into the fire.’” 
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Rousseau, 1 * M Diderot, and Padre Martini, 1 three as 
eminent men, as the age has produced, I believe, upon his 
book 

I have latel} spent several evenings in paving visits with 
mama and Miss Allen, and have been tolerabl) [tired ofj it* 
1 was at Ranelagh with them last week, but I had not the 
good fortune to see am bod} I wished I went there again 
last Frida} with m\ sister, mv aunts, and Mr Bumev, and 
fortune was equall} kind However, we were very well 
pleased, the sense of m} aunt Anne, the good nature of her 
sister Rebecca, the obliging disposition of Mr Bumev, and 
the livelv, engaging sweetness of m\ beloved HeU} formed a 
partv I could not but be happ} with 


Tuly 3rd. 

We have had a visit from a bridegroom this afternoon It 
would not be ver} eas} to guess him — Mr Haves’ That 
poor old man has suffered the sev erest gnef from the great 
loss he sustained bv the death of his first wife he has never 
ceased to regret her, nor ever will he. Contracted is that 
mind, which, from his second marriage immediatelv, doubts 


1 In 1770, Dr Barney "ays of Rous<eau, whom he met in Pans “I 
was *0 happ) as to converse for a considerable time with him upon 
music, a subject which has received such embellishments irom his pen* 
that the drrest parts are rendered interesting bv his manner of treating 
them, both in the Encyclopedic, and in his Musical Dictionary He 
reaa over my plan y ctv attentively , and ga\e me his opinion of it article 
by article ** Elsewhere, Dr Burne) highh commends Kou» c eau s 'Lii're 
sirr la nitinqiti Franfctst for u hich Rousseau was burnt m efng) at 

the door of the Opera House in Pans. 

3 Padre Martini was a Franciscan friar at Bologna, and “Maestro di 
Canella m the church of his order He was a composer of music, and 
author of a treatise upon it, which is often quoted by Dr Barney with 
deference. He be^an n history of munc upon a plan <0 vast that he did 
not live to finish iL Dr Burney went to Bologna mainly to see him 
and Fannelli Martini “being regarded bv all Europe as the deepes* 
theorist 3 upon music. Martini had a fine library of boohs and MSS v 
in which Dr Burney spent a great part of his time at Bologna. “ Lpon 
so short an acquaintance (Burner writes of Martini) * I never IiLed 
any man more, and I felt as little reserve with him after a few hours 
conversation, as with an old friend, or a beloved brother it was im- 
possible for confidence to be more cordial, especially between two per- 
sons whose pursuits were the same.” 
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hissincentv But how couldarmnat his time of life, having 
no children or near relations, support himself alone, with 
the most sociable disposition in the universe 5 His beloved 
wife never could be restored to him, and he has therefore 
sought a companion, whose esteem and soeietj nia) tran- 
quiltzc the remainder of Ins davs lor m> own part, I 
applaud and honour ever) bod) who, having that livel) and 
agonmng sensibiht) which is tremblingly nine to each emo 
tion of sorrow, can so far subdue the too exquisite refine- 
ment of their feelings as to permit themselves to be consoled 
m affliction \\ hv should despair find entrance into the 
short life of man’ It is praiseworthv to flv from it, — it is 
true philosophv as welt as practical religion, sa)$, often, m) 
dear father, to accommodate ourselves, without murmuring, 
to our fortune . 1 * 3 

I am just returned from Chesington, to which dear place 
Miss Allen took me I had not been for almost five 

vears. The countrv is extremel) pleasant at Chesington. 
The house is situated on \erv high ground, and has onl) 
cottages about it for some miles \ sketch of our part) 
Mrs Hamilton is the mistress of the house, which was her 
brothers, who, having lived too much at his ease, left her 
m such circumstances as obliged her to take boarders for 
her mamtamancc bhe is a ver) good little old woman, hos- 
pitable and even-tempered 1 Mademoiselle Rosat, — who 

1 Although Dr Bumej's ‘‘good and ga\ hearted old friend,” Mr 

Hajes, lived more than twenty jean after Fannj made this entry, we 
wre told so InUe more of him that this seems ihe place to record that he 
left Dr Burney his library and made James Bamey his general heir, 
thereby giving him the house No 26 lames Street, Buckingham Gate, 
wherein he entertatntd Charles Lamb and his compeers — See Mr 
" C Hazlitt’s edition of the “Letters of Charles Lamb.” 

3 Mrs. Sarah Hamilton, an ancient maiden lady, on the death of her 
spendthrift brother Christopher succeeded to some propenj at Chesmg 
ton, a chapel rv in the parish of Malden, in Surrey, about eighteen miles 
from London, lying between Epsom and Kingston. After giving up his 
house at Hampton, Mr Cnsp had lived with her brother in the pictur 
osque old house, which was built by the Hattons and of the same date 
ns Hampton Court. So fallen were Mr Hamilton s fortunes, that it bad 
"Xt even the name of The Hall Mr Cnsp’s land advice helped the 
Poor woman in her confused affairs. Half of the house, and what was 
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boards with her , she is about forty, tall and elegant in 
person and dress, v er} sensible, extTemelj well bred, and 
when in spirits, droll and humorous But she has been very 
unhappy, and her misfortunes have left indelible traces on 
her mind, which subjects her to extreme low spirits Yet I 
think her a great acquisition to Chesington Miss Cooke, — 
who I believe is forty, too, but has so much good nature 
and love of mirth in her, that she still appears a girl 
Mj sister Burney, [ — than whom I know few prettier, more 
lively, or more agreeable] Miss Barsanti, who is a great 
favourite of my sister’s, and was by her and Miss Allen 
invited to Chesington. She is extremel) clever and enter 
taming, possesses amazing power of mimickrj, and an un- 
common share of humour Miss Allen, and mjself, end the 
females Mr Cnsp, whose health is happily restored, — I 
think I need not give his character Mr Featherstone,' — 


left of its grounds were let to a former Mr Crisp Iiecame Mrs Hanul 
ton a hrsl boarder tn the other half He chose a suite of rooms, with a 
light and pleasant cabinet at the end of a corridor, which he gave up to 
Dr Burney as his writing room when he visited Chesington This was 
called by Mr Cnsp “the Doctors Conjuring Closet.” Chesington (to 
abridge Mrae D’ Arblay’saccount of it), was a house \v ith nooksandcomers 
— “ quarters of staircases ’ leading to unused rooms, garrets, or rather 
cells, in great number, and in all shapes, to fit the capricious forms of 
the leaded roof windows in angles nigh the ceiling, canen cupboards 
and carven chimney pieces, above blue and white tiles “a tall canopied 
bed, tied up to the celling,” japan cabinets, with two or three hundred 
drawers old pictures and tapestry presenting knights and damosels, 
before the windows, “ straight old garden paths ’ and across the leaden 
ridges of the roof a view of the country lor sixteen miles round. Al- 
together an enchanting house, fit to form the fancy of the young It is 
all gone , but, perhaps, in the little church there still remains the epitaph 
written by Dr Burney on his beloved friend, Samuel Crisp This church, 
which is of the thirteenth century, was restored in 1854. The living is 
in the gift of Merton College, Oxford The name is more commonly 
written C/iessmgfon Once we read of Susan’s going towards Chesington 
by coach but there was only one ‘safe route across the wild common ” 
and Dr Barneys chaises were guided by “a clue” given to him, but 
concealed from others, by Mr Crisp Maria Allen, writing in 1773 
her joumev from Tetsworth to Oxford, tells Fanny that the roads were 
more dreadful than can be conceived — literally' worse and more dan 
gerous than Hook Lane, or the Common leading to Chesington, m the 
Winter 

1 The Northumbrian name of Featherstonehaugh is commonly so 
shortened by its owners, and by others, in speech, but not in writing 
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brother of Sir Matthew, a middle aged gentleman, 
who, having broken his leg, walks upon crutches He is 
equally ugly and cross Mr Charles Burney brings up the 
rear I would to Hea\en my father did! 

Miss Barsanti has great theatrical talents, her \01ce is 
entirclv lost but [from distressed circumstances] her mother 
designs her for tne stage, [as she cannot be a concert or 
opera singer, and very kindly] my father, [who, as she was 
his pupil, wishes to sene her,] begged Mr Cnsp would hear 
her spout, while she was at Chesington To make her acting 
less formidable to her, Miss Allen and myself proposed to 
perform with her, and accordingly we got by heart some 
scenes from ‘ The Careless Husband ,' 1 in which she chose 
to be Edging, my self Lad) Eas) , and Miss Allen Sir Charles 
That droll girl has so very great a love of sport and mirth, 
that there is nothing she will not do to contnbute to it, B e 
had no sooner fixed upon this scheme, than we were per- 
plexed about the dressing Sir Charles \\ e all agreed that 
it would be ridiculous for that gallant man to appear in 
petticoats, and Allen had no idea of spoiling sport , she only 
determined not to exhibit before Mr Feathcrstone , as to 
Mr Cnsp, as he was half author of the project, wc knew it 
would be m tain to attempt excluding him, and Mr Burney 
could not be avoided , besides, his cloaths she in- 

tended to borrow , but unluckily, we found upon enquiry, 
he had no wardrobe with him, the cloaths he wore were all 
his stock this quite disconcerted us Mr Cnsp was so tall 
and large, it was impossible Allen could wear any thing of 
his We were long m great perplexity upon this account, 
but being unwilling to give up the frolic, Allen at length, 
though -very mad at it, resolved upon the only expedient 
left, — to borrow cloaths of Mr Featherstone I never met 
a character so little damped by difficulties as heds, indeed, 
she seldom sees any, and, when she cannot help it, always 
surmounts them 

To ask this of him, made his being one of the audience 
inevitable, but it was the last resource Accordingly, Allen 
and Barsanti watched one morning for his coming into the 


2 A Comedy, by Colley Cibber, actor, dramatist, and Poet Laureate. 
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gallery upstairs, from which all the bed-chambers lead, and 
addressed themselves to him very gra\ely, to beg the favour 
of him to lend them a suit of cloaths 1 he man laughed 
monstrously, and assumed no small consequence, on their 
begging him to keep the affair secret, as thev intended to 
surprise the company , for they were obliged to explain the 
motives of the request this seemed something like confid- 
ence, and flattered him into better temper than we ever saw 
him in He led them to his ward robe, and begged Allen to 
chuse to her fancy She fixed upon a suite of dark blue, un- 
cut velvet I was in a closet at the end of the gallery, not 
able to compose my countenance sufficiently to join them, 
till a loud laugh raised my curiosity 1 found she had just 
been begging the favour of a wig, and he produced a most 
beautiful tye, which he told her his man should dress for her 
She then asked for stock, shoes, buckles, ruffles, and stock- 
ings, and all with great gravity, assisted by Barsanti, who 
reminded her of so many things, I thought she would never 
have been satisfied Mr Featherstone enjoy edit prodigiously, 
sniggering and joking, and resting upon his crutches to Laugh 
For my own part, the torrent of their ridiculous requests 
made me every minute march out of the room to [laugh 
more freely ] We settled Saturday 1 evening for our 

performance. Meanwhile, Mr Featherstone was observed, 
as he hobbled up and down the garden, to continually 
burst into horse-laughs, from the diversion of his own 
thoughts 

On Saturday 1 morning, rehearsing our parts, we found 
them so short that we wished to add another scene, and, as 
there is a good deal of drollery in the quarelhng scene 
between Sir Charles Easy and Lady Graveairs, we fixed upon 
that, Miss Mien to continue as Sir Charles, and Barsanti to 
change her cap or so, and appear as Lady Graveairs 
While they studdied their parts, Kitty Cooke and myself, as 
we frequentlv did, walked out, visiting all the cottages within 
a mile of Chesington Upon our return to dinner, Barsanti 
told us she found the ne?v scene too long to get in time. 

Miss Allen and I, being both sorry, after some delibera- 
tion, agreed to perform it ourselves, and accordingly, after 


1 Appeirs to hare been altered from Sunda) 
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dinner wehtiniul up sttir^ and midi all possible expedition 
n gt'img our parte rt soiling not to act till after supper 
U lute we wue studding tiur-wlics with great diligence, 
Mi". Harsanti rin upstairs, and told us tint Mr ( nsp had 
informed all the rompam of our intention, and that the) 
■wire \er) eager for our performanci , and declared the) 
Mould ne'er lorgnc tn, tf i\c disappointed them Tins 
flurried me uoleiith, msomneb tint nn mentor) failed nte, 
utd I forgot nn old put without seeming to learn nn new 
one I can, in general, get In heart with the utmost facilit) , 
but I ui-. re dh so much fidgcttcd, that nn head seemed to 
turn round, ami 1 srarsc knew what 1 was about 1 hex, too, 
were Hurried but nn eveessne worr) seemed to lessen 
thurs I must own it was quite ridiculous, but 1 could not 
t o nnnnd tm self, {and would fam have been off , but] 

nn refinance came too late. 

We three retireal .after supper and I could not forbear 
lining Infill) dnerted at seeing Allen dress herself in Mr 
1 eitherstone s eloths 1 he) luted her horribl) , the back 
preposterousli broad the sleeies too wide, the cuffs hiding 
all her bind, )el the coat hardl) long enough, neither was 
the wig large enough to bide her bur and, in short, she 
appeared the most d ipjier, ill shaped, ridiculous figure I cier 
ear let her face looked remirkabl) well 

M\ repentance e\er) moment enereased, but in rain, 
the) insisted upon no further dein), and according!) we 
descended As we came down, the sen-ants were all 

in the hall, and the first object that struck us, was Mr 
Feathcrstone s man, staring in speechless astonishment at 
the [)oung] figure in his |old] master’s clothes 

Lnfortunatel) for me, I was to appear first, and alone I 
was pushed on, the) dapped nolcntl) I was fool enough 
to run off quite overset, and unable to speak I was real!) in 
an [agon)] of fear and shame' and, when at last Allen and 
Bananti persuaded me to go on again, the former in the 
In el\ warmth of her temper called to the audience not to dap 
ac;avt for tl was very impertinent I had lost all power of 
speaking steadil), and almost of being understood, and as 
to action, I had not the presence of mind to attempt it 
Surel) onl) Mr Crisp could excite such extreme terror in 
me M) sohloqu) at length over, Edging entered with great 
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spirit, and spoke tery well I was almost breathless the 
whole scene, and 01 how glad when it was o\er I Sir Charles's 
appearance raised outrageous mirth Horse Hughs were 
echoed from side to side, and nothing else could he heard 
She required all her resolution to stand it Hettj was almost 
in comulsions Mr Crisp hollowed Mr reathtrstone ah 
solutcl} wept with excessnc laughing, and e\en Mamselle 
Rosat leaned her elbows on her lap, and could not support 
herself upright What rendered her appearance more ridi- 
culous was that, being wholl} unused to acting, she forgot 
her audience, and acted as often with her hack to them as 
her face, and her hack was reall} quite too absurd, [the full 
breadth of her height ] 

I had soon after to make mj appearance as Lad} Grate 
airs lo be sure, I was in proper spirits for the part, how 
ever, a few exceptionable speeches I had insisted on omitting, 
and I was greatly recoi ered, compared to m> former appear 
ancc Barsanti, at a sudden thought, went on and made an 
apolog}, “that the sjent/rwoman who was to hate performed 
Lad} Gravcairs, being taken ill, her place was to be supplied 
b} the performer of I.ady Las} ” 1 o be sure it was rather in 
the barn st}le 

I acquitted nt}self with rather a better grace now, and we 
were much applauded Not having performers sufficient for 
a regular plan, we finished with [such] a short, unsatisfactor} 
scene, that the} all called out for more Allen, intending to 
carry the affair off with a joke , took Barsanti and me each b} 
the hand, and led us on but whether from shame or what I 
know not, when she had liowed and we had curtsied, she was 
wholl} at a loss, and could not think of a word to sa} So, 
after keeping the compan} m a few minutes’ suspense, “ In 
short," cried she, “}ou know the rest,’’ and ran ofT 

It is easy to suppose laughs were not spared for this ndi 
culous attempt 

* * * * * *■ 

Me all left Chesington with regret, it is a place of peace, 
ease, freedom, and cheerfulness, and all its inhabitants are 
good humoured and obliging, and mt dear Mr Cnsp alone 
would make it, to us, a Paradise 
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[There ts no due or poet ni irk to a letter which is numbered 
S and addressed In Maria Allen from Lynn, “to Miss] in and 
Suk — Sir Richard !!cticn<(in Ind ns Ins been said, sent Ins 
ward to travel about tlic end of Jnminrn in tins year nnl ing 
him promise to rctnnin nbrond for two vears Mnrn writes 
“Well girls— such n piece of news — if it does hut nstonish you 
equal to what n did me in hearing it you won't have recovered 
\our surprise by the time I see you "'gun — Rishton— my — yes 
the sen identicnl Wnrtin — I olkcs — I iicious { tti ) — etc — Kish- 
ton is come over — nnd now in l ngland — I con't write any more 
I must leave vou to get o\cr\our c\< hmntions nnd then pro 

coed 1 must ship oicrnll t rum per) Linn occurrences when 

such n subject ns this demnnds nn pen — Well m> joumcv into 
Norfolk Ins mote tlnn answer’d nil my cxpcncc nnd trouble in 
heating this intelligence ' Hut nfler nil, Mnrn knows no more 
thnn Risk ton ss tn Rutland ,r ' Old Squire Kolfc,” 1 lnd “on 

I- ndav (the day we enme home from Chcssmgton) been nt din 
ncr nl Ins son's in W clbeck Street — when the door open’d nnd 
in enme [Mr UishtonJ.’’ The Knifes wcrc“renll> tcrnfyM nt 
seeing him ns nil the company concluded he w is then nt Thou 
louse— he Ind neter mentioned his returning, or even hinted nt 

II — nnd thee nil sat in silent astonishment,” for he kind men- 
tioned in his hst letter liking the phee cxtremclv Mnrtm wns 
looting very well — When nsked wlnt could ho\c brought hint 
over in such n hum 5 “he smiled but said nothing to the ques 
tion ” He hnd gone to Croomc to see Mrs Jesse} “on Sundn>, 
the dn\ Dr Hnwkcsworth dined with us” This is nil ihnt 
Mnrn can “pick up” but it is thought that lie is in London 
His letters nrc directed to the St James's Coffee house He has 
come back nt the end of five months, it cannot be with his 
uncle’s consent “ I neither cat drink nor sleep for thinking of 
it — Whether 1 am glad or sorr}, I shall leave for another oppor 
tunit), — or your own clever heads to find out” Marin wishes 
Susy, who (she knows) is rich, would pay her milliners bill for 
her, and vou, Fanny, woud enquire what is the newest 
Parisian cut for the sleeve of a riding habit ” 1 * 3 Little Charlotte 


1 A Norfolk gentleman, whohad marricda firstcousinof Mr Rishton's 
mother 

1 This does not a/wajs or even often , mean a habit for riding on 
horseback That was more commonly called a riding skirt The dis 
Unction between the two is shown in a diary kept by Mary Hamilton 
(a niece of the well 1 a Sir William), in 1783, while paying a very 
quiet visit to the Dowager Duchess of Portland at Bulstrodc “Dee. 

3rd. — Got up a little after 8, had my harr dress’d for y® day, though I 
put on as usual for v° morning a riding habit ” After breakfast, she 
rode on horseback On coming in, she writes, “ I changed my ruling 
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is with her at Lynn, but “ the Governor” 1 is (happily for Maria) 
in London In a postscript — “ I don't desire my love to Hetty— 
’tho you may give it to her husband ”] 

#*##** 


[Queen Square], August. 

Dr HawLesworth has this moment left us, he called on 
my father, who with mama is, at present, at 'Mrs Allen’s in 
Lynn, but he did us the favour to sit here some minutes 
nevertheless, only Susan and myself at home The 

admiration I have of his works, has created great esteem for 
their author, [though he is too precise to be reall) agree- 


skirt, and put on my habit again ” She appears to have dined in her 
habit In 1782, Fanny went with the Thrales to the last ball of the 
season at Tunbridge Wells She says that some of the ladies were in 
riding habits, and they made admirable mm “’Tis tonntsh to be so 
much undressed at the last ball ” Lady Eleanor Butler and Miss Pon 
sonby, (“the ladies of Llangollen,”) appear in their portraits as walk 
ing, and sitting at dessert, m their riding habits. The cut of their habits 
to the waist is that of men’s clothes, — and altogether they look like 
respectable, well beneficed clergymen In Miss Austen’s “Emma,” 
which was published in 1816, Mr Dixon saves the life of Jane Fairfax 
at a Weymouth water party, when, “by the sudden whirling round of 
something or other amongst the sails, she would have been dashed into 
the sea at once, and was all but gone, if he had not, with the greatest 
presence of mind, caught hold of her habit ” (Miss Bates loqmiur ) 
In his second set of “Reminiscences,” Mr T Mozley says, ‘’till, I 
should say, 1835, it was a very ordinary thing to meet with ladies who, 
to sa\e the trouble and cost of following the fashion, never wore any 
thing but a closely fitting habit It required a good figure and benrmg ” 
Mr Mozley adds that it was “the usual travelling dress for ladies,” 
that is, even for ladies who did not wear it daily We think that Mr 
Mozley brings the custom down rather too late, and that it can only 
have continued in very out of the way places as a daily dress. It is so 
obsolete that we have known ladies speak of their mothers, or grand 
mothers, being married in their riding habits, as if it had been some 
exceptional, and distinguished thing to have done, of a rather ‘ fast” 
nature, instead of a token of privacy and of desire to spare expense 
It was, in fact, being married m the gown in which you meant to travel, 
made of some solid material, with no furbelows, ( falbatas ) 

' Slang is of all centuries Maria calls her mother “the Governor”, 
and Charlotte (with whom her stepmother was in favour) has divers 
ways of writing of her, generally implying that Airs Burney the second 
was masterful She was an Allen who had married an Allen, so that 
if the family temper was wilful and warm, Maria had a double share of 
it by inheritance. • 
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able, that is, to be natural, like Mr Crisp and my dear 
father ] 

But now I speak of authors, let me pay the small tribute 
of regret and concern due to the memory of poor Mr Smart, 
who died lately in the King’s Bench Prison, a man by nature 
endowed with talents, wit, and vivacit) , in an eminent degree, 
and whose unhappj loss of his senses was a public as well as 
pm ate misfortune I never knew him m his glor), but ever 
respected him in his decline, from the fine proofs he had left 
of his better da\, and from the account I have heard of his 
jouth from m> father, who was then his intimate companion, 
as, of late jears, he has been his most active and generous 
friend, having raised a kind of fund for his relief, though he 
was ever in distress His intellects, so cruelly impaired, I 
doubt not, affected his whole conduct. In a letter he sent 
mj father not long before his death, to ask his assistance for 
a fellow sufferer and good offices for him in that chant) over 
which he presides, he made use of an expression which 
pleased me much, “ that he had himself assisted him, accord- 
ing to his willing poverh ” 1 

1 In another letter to Dr Bume) poor Smart wrote, “ I bless God 
for jour good nature, which please take as a receipt ” 

Christopher Smart had, by collateral descent, the blood of Bernard 
Gdptn, “the Apostle of the North,” and, by direct descent, that of 
l’eler Smart, a “peevish, froward and furious” puritan divine, and a 
writer of LaUn and English libels in prose and verse Peter was head 
master of Durham Grammar School in 1598, and afterwards, a pre 
bendarj’ of the Cathedral of Durham, in which he preached an out 
rageous sermon in 162S, levelled against his brethren in that Cathedral, 
and above all against the learned and loyal John Cosin, afterwards one 
of the most munificent of Bishops. Smart also wrote and published 
1,490 Latin verses mamlj against Cosin He was very severe]} punished 
for his sermon, but cropped up again during the rebellion, and appeared 
against Laud on his trial His violence of language leads to a strong 
opinion that he was far from sane Poor Christopher was bom in Kent, 
but taught at Durham Grammar School, and sent to Cambridge by a 
Durham nobleman He gained a fellowship at Pembroke College, which 
he resigned upon raarrjmg the step daughter of Newbery, the publisher 
and bookseller, with whom he wrote “The Old Woman’s Magazine.” 
Dr Bume), who had known Smart from the early days of his own 
apprenticeship to Dr Ame, introduced Smart to Newberj, and Smart 
made the “Rambler” known to Bume) while he was organist m un 
lettered Lynn If Smart inherited his forefather Peter’s heat of brain, 
his pietj was much more amiable, and all were kind to poor Christopher 
Johnson wrote to hilp him, in 1759, Gamch not onlj gave a plaj for 

• H 
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I am now devoting all my leisure to the study of Italian 
0 1 w hat a language of sweetness and harmony ' 

Mr Gray, too, the justly and greatly celebrated Gray is 
dead 1 How many centuries had he been spared, if Death 
had been as hind to him, as Fame will be to his works < 1 

August 

Dr King has been with me all this afternoon, amusing 
himself with spouting Shakespeare, Pope, and others Though 
I say amusing himself I must, however, own that it was the 
only way he had any chance of amusing me, but his visit 
was unconscionably long, and as I haopened to be alone, I 
had the whole weight of it For the first time, however, I 
did not regret Miss Allen’s absence, for she sees the ridiculous 
part of this man’s character in so strong a light, that she 
cannot forbear shewing that she despises him every moment 
The strongest trait of her own character is sincerity, one of 
the most noble of virtues, and perhaps, without any exception, 
the most uncommon But, if it is possible, she is too sincere 
she pays too little regard to the world, and indulges herself 
with too much freedom of raillen and pride of disdain to- 
wards those whose vices and follies offend her Were this a 
general rule of conduct what real benefit might it bring to 
society , but being particular it only hurts and provokes in- 
dividuals But yet I am unjust to my own opinion in cen 
sunng the first who shall venture, in a good cause, to break 
through the confinement of custom, and at least shew the 
way to a new and open path I mean but to blame seventy 
to harmless folly, which claims pity and not scom, though I 
cannot but acknowledge it to be infinitely tiresome, and for 
any length of time even almost disgustful 

Dr King fancies himself a genius for the Theatre, he had 
the weakness to pretend to show me how Garrck performed 
a scene of Macbeth' “ I generally,” said he, “say to myself 


his benefit, but finished his little piece, “ The Guardian,” in the utmost 
haste that it might be acted on that night The “benefit” brought 
Smart a good sum of monej One of Smart’s tuo daughters, Mrs. Le 
Noir, wrote a book called “Village Manners,” which she dedicated to 
Dr Burney 

1 Gray died July 50, 1771 
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how / should perform such and such a part, before I set it, 
and when Gamch is on the stage, hoxx /should speak such 
or such a speech, and I am genenlh so happj to find xxe 
agree, but the scene where he fancies he sees the dagger m 
‘ Macbeth ’ he surprised me in he has a stroke in that quite 
new, / had nexer thought of it, if \ou will stand here, I 
will show sou Stand 1 did, as well as I could for laughter 
Could an\ thing be more absurd 5 He with his clums) arms 
and meant e\cs imitate Mr Gamck 1 

Me hxe xer) peaceabl} and quietlj , I nse \er> earl}, — 5, 
6, or 7, m\ latest hour I hast just finished Middleton's 
Histon of Cicero, 1 xxhich I read immediatel} after Hooke’s 
Roman Histor} It is a delightful book, the st\le is manl) 
and elegant and, though he maj be too partial to Cicero, 
the fine writings he occasional translates of that great man, 
authorize and e\cuse his partiaht} 

[Man> of m} father’s Italian friends, and of the English 
ones he made m Ital}, hate been here latcl} and among 
them] Signor Martmelh That original genius 

has been intimate in our famih, from m} mfanc} He is the 
author of the Lettere famtltare e cntichcf and is now writing 
a histor} of our countr} in Italian He has a most 

uncommon flow of wit, and with it the utmost bitterness of 
satire and railler} of ill nature. His xamt} and self-conceit 
exceed even persons I exer saw, and, far from endeaxour- 
mg to conceal this weakness, he glones in it, and thinks he 
but does himself justice m esteeming himself the head of 
whatexer compan} he is in, and fopenl}] manifesting that he 
does so He is not satisfied xnth priding himself that he 
speaks to the Great xxith sincerity , he piques himself upon 
treating them xxnth rudeness He was boasting to this effect 
in his broken English, and said — “ I hear the nobleman 
talk — I give him great attention — I make him low bow — 
and I sa}. My Lord' }ou are axerj great man, — but for all 
that, — a blockhead’ ” He is an admirable story teller, 

if he could forbear making himself the hero of all his tales, 
but the ever} purport of his speaking is, to acquaint the 
compan} of his consequence : 


1 The "History of the Life of M Tuilras Cicero,” 1741 
1 “ On Thursday, April 15, 1773, I” [Boswell] “dined with him 

» 
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[Maria An 1 % to Fvsm and Scsmj I’.u * r\ j 
Dear Toith, 

I Imcleptan c\art journal otr smu I have Ik- 
out — which is nil rddiex ed to the fwo Dointtius of Queu 
Square — hut 1 have hid no opportunity of r- nutting it t- 
you, since I left home hut pro|>ose myself the ph ixirc o 
reading it with a propir emphasis ,tnrl delivery vhtn w 
meet to browse over v pot of ( astihm Porter and v Weld 
Rabbit either in Ch tries Street or Quc< n '-quire so J 'ha 1 
lecp>OU in perfect sus|Klire till that tmu — which will Hi 
ne\t Saturday sen night -pray lit the morning be usher d ir 
with euri public manifestation of jov - I ntn 
present ns happy ns ! an In. depn\« il of 1 wo of the gre ne'e 1 
blessings in life your company and the lu art of [RtdilniK 
tho’ I am not quite certain of the latter — 

Io rouse your Curiositv, I bate seen him — and dancer 
Next Couple to him a whole l'vming 1 was at I \nn twe 
or three times during which tunc my Mother received n lett- 1 
from Madame CirifTbdicro who informed her tint she hui re 
ccned a letter from her Mother at Geneva who had not room 
for am more in her fanuh nor coml not procure me I edgings 
near her so that my boarding with her was renderd imprac 
ticablc —which really distress d me very much as 1 am de- 
termined at all events to spend the winter \broad * 

(Mann then fears she shall ‘nuss of travelling with Mrs 
Combe, ” hut has “ mother string to her How, -1 which fanny 
will find explained in her Journal J 

Mv Grandmother will not hear of my Mothers going 


[Johnson] “and Dr Goldsmith at General Paoli < Me found here 
Signor Martinelli, ol Horcncc, author of a I Itstory of England in Italian, 
pnnted at London ’ 

1 Hetty’s house 

3 This letter is too long to be given in full it is nl«o quite disjointed 
In another place m it Maria speaks of what would lie her “ terrible dis 
appointment should she not go to Geneva, ‘ after I have Iieen plagued 
so much already, and now have leave to go by myself too, and 

have spoke of it pubhcklj to every one tint I met hut that “even 
setting out at an uncertainty, although very disagreeable [would] “ be 
better than what my future prospects are in England ” 
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abroad, and I bclti_\c Ins absolutely forbid bcr — and I fancy 
she [my mother] mil sta\ -it Lynn some months this winter 

[After a commission to Hetty, “Allen n runs cn thus — ] 

You, Mrs Panm, I desire to ress neatly and properb — 
without a hole in either \pron or Ruffles — and go to Madame 
Griffodicres m M ells Street — and ash it she has received any 
letter I desire sou all to l>e at home on Saturday 

morning to receise me — tho’ as you are scry Poor, 1 belies e 

I «hall dine with Hetty — so desire that I may base a boil’d 
Or/ttin flomb pudding for my dinner — that is for ms own 
prisate eating — and some delicate toasted cheese for my 
supper — and let my bed Ik. well aired Mind what I say 
and dont be rude and neglect your sisitor — or else I shall go 
to Chesington on Sunday — 

Ms lose to Jem — I am sorry to hear that he has been 111 
— I hope my presence will res is e him — pray get the skittle 
ground marked out — and esery thing in order — 

I am yours 

Allen 

[This letter is addressed to— 

“ Miss Burney, 

“ Queen’s Square, 

“ Frank John {sic) “ Bloomsbury, 

“Turner" “London” 

I I nas aThctford stamp, without any date, and a London post mark 
of -- It is endorsed (perhaps by Mmc D’Arblay) “Warham, 

1771,” and numbered No io, erroneously, as the letter num- 
bered g vvas dated by Maria herself “ Nov embre lc 21, 1771 ”J 

Sept 15th 1 

I had the pleasure to meet Dr Armstrong yesterday, he 
is an amazing old man, I bebese he is 70, and he yet 
retains spirits and wit to a great degree, his memory is rather 
impaired, but his health seems perfect, and he says by starts 
most excellent things. The general of people at his time of 


1 [There are considerable erasures in the MS before and after this 
date ] 
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life mx confined h\ infimntic f bw It*'* t .ills out }* r/Htuilly 
and duns umtumlal, hi' <on\t.rMtto u* f mdn »l t \<t\ uh 
equal but hi. hi* mIIrs of humour th tt <1* \v t htful ft' 
Ins huh muk a short tour of Itth ln>t w j*vt tin. 
of enjoung foreign countries or imnnu ‘ 

[Here rollout nvnrc than a pn^e of MS nm mo th ob- 
literal* d, „omp an ircount of somr thfMinal held at t u ten 
Square elite seems to Iruc bent 29)1 of Sep or Out 

I he former date was a Sundaj J 

M) father sjv nl a few da) s hml) at Hirv hmhrokt at J 
Sandwich s, lo meet, Mr Jhul v L tptam Cooki/ and Or 
Solindtr who ln\t just made the \0)ag* round tin wnrM, 
and are t^otng *pcc(hU to make mother’ M\ fatlnr, 


* Pr \rm rung rrthh heri in tins vmr (1*71) 14 \ Short ham 1 V 
through 1 nnce and Ital) He trwrlkil with I u'Mi in Ital) \> *' 
aim * t usual with travelers, the) quarrelled, ant \ w\c * l nt < ^noa Th** 
<pnrr< t ilmut th** nj ht wav to promwinre t/ime I* n f li h wi rd n * 
which I uscli silrl he aSwi was quite as a ju Igi n< r $V * h* 
coul 1 lr Their rii‘Cierrcin**nt w u mule up when Pr \rw rung wa* 
d)ing I tisch bv the n luce of a frmn 1 , called upon him. Th** Ihsrtflr 
could not rc*i t a sarcasm >on have c< me hick 5 " It lit » 

I true cam** home Ai M*T?o\r * Jf,imc 5 loit mein to I ontbn? 
— the merit tillain pen ral h >rnr However, I /< t< vou for ) >ur 
visit I am plat! to \ u agun ' If n«> a Jacobite J 1 at an' rate 

II h\ rd near the [ \\ hite] Ko ** 1 1 c wa. a o> i>m of I-a 1\ String c nr<l 

made a w it to tier broth r and his cmi in \ndrt w 1 umi*ricn (who ha l 
!>ccn secrctar) to the Muart 1 xtnres) m J an r on his return from ltd) 
In 1773 he pub.i hot! * Medical I xv.a>s Ht. lived until 1 77 ° 

J Cook s tir t vmagt. r »nml the world (Jidv 1/tA, to Jul), 177O 
main!) undertaken b> the Government nt the in tance of the Knj'd 
Societ) that the transit of \cntts mu the doc of the j-u n might 
competent!) observed Another o'ljcct was to make disco\urK"s m the 
South 1 acitic Ocean an<l explore Nrw /ealinl Mr lkuiks pained 
pennixsinn t«> sad w uh Cu jh and took with him iHnicl Ourlcs v *olain!rr, 
Vi) If P a Swede who had been a pupil of I mnxu< and brought 
letters of introduction from him 10 1 upland He pot an ap^untment n* 
Under Librarian at the Pnti*h Museum whiuh was then in its carl) 
<Iajs John Montagu fourth harl of Sandwich thiic** 1 ir«t laanl of the 
Admiralty was one of Pr Uumej’s musical patmn^, and, In t/ 7 *» nt> 
the Doctor tells with gratitude , 44 was pleased to honour me with rccom 
menda or) letters, m lus own hand, to e'er) 1 nghdi nobleman and 
gentleman who resided in a public character in the M.acral citie$ through 
which I pas eil [on the German tour] 

1 Mr (afterwards bir Joseph) Banhx, PRS, was n Lincolnshire 
landowner On leawng Oxford in 1763 he visited the coasts of fcen 
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through hi* Lordship’s meins rindc interest for lintes to go 
with them, ind we havereison to hope lie will have a pros- 
perous and igrexiblc scnige 

M\ father has had a happj opportunitj of evtremd) 
obliging Hr Hawhesworth During his sta\ in Norfolk, he 
w ute-d upon I ord Orford, 1 who has alwa\s been jinrucuhrly 
friendh to him He there, among others, met with Lord 
Sandwich His I ordslnp was sjieihing of the late vojige 
round the world and mentioned lus liming tne papers of it 
in his possess on for he is 1 irst Lord of the \dmiraltj , and 
said that the\ were not arranged, but mere rough draughts, 
and that he should he mueh obliged to an) one who could 
recommend a proper person to ’cnU t/u Vo\u^t. Ms father 
direetls named Dr Hawhesworth, and lus lordship did him 


foui (Hand anil 1 -alxador Thai wild man, Hanks, who is poaching 
in every ocean for the fry of little islands that escaped the drag net of 
spam, so snexrs Horace Walpole at the rich amateur of science 
Hanks and Solander had had enough of the hardships of the first 
voyage The Idmiralty hired Dr hor ter ard his son, a couple of 
Gt-mans, in their place at ten days’ notice Hanks had paid his 
expenses and those of his friend Hanks and Solander, instead of 
going again 10 the South Seas, went upon whal Mrs. Delanj calls a 
‘ summer s lour,' namcl), a cruise, in which she assures her niece they 
“made the discovery of an island on the Western coast of Scotland 
called Stafia," with ‘ a case of a veiy particular form ’ 

“ hrom thence the) went to Iceland, which is 65 degrees north latitude, 
not far from Greenland there the\ met tvith a mountain called Hecla, 
which had been a \olcano — and ‘ lioylcd ’ a partridge in seven minutes 
* in a fountain called Geyser ' ” We read of llanks in Mmc D'Arblay’s 
later journals and memoirs as entertaining her father and brother 
James at his Imndon parties — or, as Horace Walpole called them his 
“Saturnalia ” \s Cook put his papers, so Hanks gate Ins journals of 
the first voyage in the “ Endeavour" into Haw kesworth’s hands, and, 
at the request of Banks, James Ilumey helped m compiling the narrative 
of the last, when the pen had dropped from Hawhesworth and from 
Cook. 

As for Dr Solander, he was given the charge of the Natural History 
department in the British Museum, but Fanny never met him unUl 
about 1780, when she found him “very sociable, full of talk, informa 
tion and entertainment My father has very exactly named him, in 
calling him a philosophical gossip ” This was at Mr Thrale’s house 
in the Borough, just as the news of the death of Cook had reached 
England 

1 This was Horace Walpole's ‘ mad nephew,” of whom a kinder 
account is given m the “ Memoirs” of Dr Burney, than in the letters 
of his unde. 
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the honour to ncccpt litsrotomnu.nihimn I In Dwton Titvd 
upon ]>ord Mnrlwich, nntl iht\ Iwth r< turned rm Pillar ]»’ 
ticuhr thinks for thur jntctiu^ ' ^ U I cmno’ but l* 
nnta/ul, tint i itnn of I ord Stnd'uth’fi pmur, should 
lit so ignonnt of mui of It miim* nod men*, us to of jp's n 
nn almost siruigtr for fi rttommujd ition | I'd) ’ pits' 
[tint those should lx. most sensible of tih ON who < inn-' 
reward worth ’ 1 

• ««*«* 

M\ fuhtrtsnl present most diligently ‘ttidsmc German* 
lie Ins an unquenchable thirst of knowledge and would, if 
he had time, I btlitu, In, the first JincuiM in l nglind 


[\o\ 2 J 

Me ha\e Ind i cln rniing paquet from Miss Mien, from 
Pans, containing nn ample Journal of her nflftirs t\cr <uv> 
she left us, and we ln\t since heard tint she is armed 
at Geneva 

[On the 2 ist of Not ember, 1771, Mam was inditing a piteous 
and dismal letter to I nnny from Geneva, which we curtail bu 


1 This will Ik. found to have Ikh.ii a fatal kindm s to jv>or Hawke* 
worth The mx or seven thousand pound* jwid him for his Ial>our in 
the notice taken of him at the Admiralty, stirred up nil the cnviou* 
Scribblers to run him down hven (iirnd mnrrcllrd with him l< 
citise he did not give llcckct, the tiookscllcr, the option of pubh hirg 
hi •» book Rumour had made <0 much of it that Mrs. Del any tells her 
niece it wns to l>e in nt least fourteen volumes folio* When Hawke* 
worth touched mathematics or astronomy Cambridge men pointer! out 
his blunders others blamed hi* morality nml, to crown nil Cook did 
not support the nceurarv of the narrative Cook t\cu cd hi* own par 
in the account of his sco nd voyage as iKing ‘ the production of a man 
who has not hail the advantage of much school education, but who has 
!>ecn constantly at sea fiom his youth and though, with the assistance 
of a few good friends, he has passed through all the stations belonging 
to a seaman from an apprentice l>oy in the coni trade to a post captain 
m the Roybal Ravy,hc has had no opportunity of cultivating letters 
After this account of myself, the public must not ex|>cct from me M 
elegance of a fine u r;/rr, or the flausthiat) of n professed /a kotaln but 
will, I hope, consider me as a plain man, realousU exerting himsilftn 
the service of his country, and determined to give the best account he is 
able of his proceedings.' 
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gave, I' nmrh u< we cin in her mm words Sin conjures 
h nnny In their long friendship nnd the ltnc 1 mm Imre hrr, to 
write In the tits* courier nnd sn\ win she lntl not a line from 
England nlthou^h she Inti wrote to her mother from even town 
where the had stop|ietl She lntl sailed from llnghthclmstony 
whence 'he wrote, ns nl<o from I Jreppe, Koitcntic fro ), 1’nris, 
nnd Isons She w is now it Genes a fretting wt) her time in 
fotming the most cruel conjectures, and, besides her uncertnint) 
ns to whether her fncntls were in health, -<n c trUun tint she 
lntl no a prims of moncs nnd «r tn debt, though she armed 
1 irsrlr i- <ri rcvrnri Onl) her helm ed Lsther lntl written to 
her hut ns the letter w ns written onk four th\s after she left 
1 n^hml thes might nil he dead since then, nnd she near yco 
miles nwns indeed, it was too uni tnd, ind she eould not help 
thinking <o She Ind sent on n large pnequet of her tourn d 
from 1'nns which 1 nnn) nnd Susan must h lie rcccncd before 
now but did not think worth answering 

She hoi l>ecn obliged to borrow five Rumens from the best of 
friends Mmc. l’ortc, ‘n most sweet womnn," bemuse she Ind 
spent nil the monc) she lntl for her tottmc) — owing to the ntl- 
ncc of “ cs er) bod) ” to proside hcr»e!f with cltnths nt Parts 
nnd L)ons ns thes were so much cheaper nnd better there 
After tnltng so much Rood ndnee, Mnrn fount! herself without 
n single pcnn\ on umsing nt Genes n. Mine l’ortc lntl offered 
to lend her moncs, but slnmc withheld her for some duss from 
borrowing, until ncccssits compcllctl bcr to write n little note 
[\ li — Mmc. I’ortc seems to husc known her in England, or 
elsewhere, prcsiousls ] Then Mann fires, nnd desires to I now 
from I ann> if her Inch of mone> be owing to an) I taper/ in nine 
(sic) on the part of her uncles Allen (of L)nnR She Ind wntten 
to inform them that she was Iensm^ Engl ind — had mama sent 
her letters 5 Were the) so enraged at her quitting England that 
thc> refused sending her an) supplies' If so, she would talc 
measures accordingly and either take up money which she 
could husc ten easily as she should soon be of age, or sell her 
diamonds, which she was tern glad she had with her After this 
spirited burst, s Inch is not unworth) of a )oung heir , Mum 
proceeds to new plans for spending mono) She writes of music 
lessons which she mas take when her “tmej forte” comes and 
desires Fann) to go to GtafTardierc’s, 1 and wear them both out 


1 Maria Allen netcr spelt this name correct!) She always put an r 
into the name, and often an o, it is also lo be found elsewhere as 
Guerfiardiere and GaifTardicrc Fann) mcrcl) copied her errors In 
her Court days Fann) was to see much more than she liked eilher 
of this man or of some sen dose kinsman of his, whom she wrote 
of as “ Mr Turbulent.” He bad become French “ teacher lo the elder 
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to look for some com cyance for her instrument and mustc — and 
Fanny is to send her u fordyct?s ” sermons with it Then the 
penniless one proposes that Hetty shall buvhcram trifles winch 
she wants from England, keeping an account of their cost, and 
she repay Hetty by sending anything which Hett) ma> fancy 
from Geneva, at once, or else bringing It on her return “ My 
first commission is a very elegant tea cadet, very like that 1 
bought mv mother, and at the same shop, which is in Piccadilly 
— on the same side as the hayimrkct — 7 or eight doors farther 
you will see all sorts of things of inlaid work stand out at the 
window, buy me a little black ebony inkstand with silver plaited 
tops to the bottles — and a handle like one to a basket of the 
same metal — They were new last winter, and then cost i8r and 
the cadet not m6re than ier These two tilings and a very 
pretty naked wax doll with blue eyes, the half crown sort — I 
fancy at the wax work in fleet street wall be the place — Susey 
knows the size — Bessy and Charlotte had two ugly ones bought 
at the mart — and do it up that it will not be broke with cotton 
all over it and too papers 1 fancy they will all come m the 
piano forte case.” If Hetty does not want things from Geneva, 
Maria will send her “a bill on somebody in London,” as soon 
as she receives any money — If Fannv and Susey do not nnswer 
this letter immediately upon receiving it (she has exactly ealeu 
lated the time when they wall do so) they shall have neither 
journal nor letter more during her stay at Geneva, were it to 
last three y ears As it did not last quite six calendar months 
from the date of this letter, one wonders whether the pianoforte 


princesses, and occasionally, to the Queen herself,” and was at first 
sight (in 1786) described by her as “well bred and sensible.” Fanny 
does not seem to have recognized him until he told her that he and his 
wife had been acquainted with Maria Allen at Geneva and (adds 
Fanny to Susan) “ I Have some idea that both you and I once saw him 
Do you remember our hearing a younger sister of his wife sing a fine 
French air, with all true French cadenzas?” When Croker, in 1S42, 
abused the Diaries of Mme, D’ \rblay , just as he bad done the Memoirs 
of her father about ten years before, he blamed their editor for pub 
hshing Fanny’s scenes with “ Mr Turbulent,” but himself first pruned 
his true name, in the ‘ Quarterly Renew ” Macaulay describes him 
as “a half witted French Protestant minister, who talked oddly about 
conjugal infidelity ' Croker soys that he was the Rev Charles de Guif 
fardiere (called Ciffardiere), prebendary of Salisbury, vicar of Ivewing 
ton, and rector of Berkhnmpstead. If so, he got on remarkably well, if 
he be the same whom we find here, m Wells Street as a kind of agent 
for hi3 wife's mother s boarding house at Geneva , who is, with his wife, 
to be teased into hurrying off Mona Allen’s piano, wax dolls, and tea 
“ cadets ” to Geneva. 
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went wandering to Genet a, laden with presents for the natives 
Maria sends a chill duty to mama, ana “let her know all my 
inquietudes”, but to Dr Burney Fanny is “not to forget my 
duty and gratitude, and everything your own heart would die 
tate to your dear father” Molly Stanchffe, (her maid and sub 
confidante) stands by Mana as she writes, “with her hair 
dress’d” [turned up over a cushion, like a lady’s] “and powder’d, 
in a \ery elegant dishabille h la Genet oise”, natheless she dis 
dams not to ask to be “remembered” to Dr Burney’s Betty 
This letter is addressed by Maria, in her best writing, to “ Miss 
Fanny Burney, at Dr Burney’s, Queen Square, Bloomsbury, 
London, Angleterre ,” and bears the stamp of “Geneve,” with 
“pp” (for par Paris), an English post mark of Dec. 2 and a 
London “five o’clock” mark ] 

• f « * 4 * 


Nov 4. 

Returning this morning from Madame Gnffardi£res, I w ent 
through Poland Street, a place I cannot but love, from re- 
membnng the happiness I have known there. I passed 
with great regret by Mrs Pringle's windows, but looking at 
the door saw the name of [Rishman?] on it. I have too 
much regard for Mrs Pringle to be indifferent to what is 
become of her A woman was at the door I asked her 
if she knew where Mrs Fnngle was gone? She did not, but 
my curiosity was excited, and I waited till a servant came to 
open the door I made the same question Without an- 
swering, the servant went and rapt at the parlour door I was 
in some confusion, lest Mrs Pnngle might be there, and 
pondered upon what possible excuse I could make for my 
long absence, and even felt a sort of guilt in having 

* 4 * 4 © * 


Nov 6 

[I have just heard by chance that Mrs Pnngle is] gone to 
the East Indies O that I had sooner known her intention 1 
Nothing should have prevented my seeing her if I had had 
the least idea of her quitting England I imagine she is 
gone to her son Andrew I would often have given 

the world tc hav e met her by chance, though I had not dared 
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to seeb her And thus I suppose mil close for ever all 

acquaintance ruth this agreeable woman and our famih On 
my side how unwillingly 1 for I cannot join in the bad 
opinion mama and Mr Cnsp ha\e so strangeh, so cause- 
lessly conceived of her Her kindness and friendship to us 
she could ha\e no interest m, it would be ingratitude not 
to regard her for Independent of these more senous 
reasons for regret at her departure, I must also own that 
since we have droped her acquaintance, we have never made 
any half so lively and agreeable But what principally con 
cerns me, is that she has left the kingdom with an idea of 
our ingratitude Dear, wise, and good Mr Crisp has surely 
been too severe in his judgement What a misfortune I 
should deem it to think so ill of mankind as he, the wisest 
of his race, tries to make me think 1 

My dear Susette has been very ill, but, thank God, is re- 
covered She is the most engaging creature living, and has 
a fund of sense and feeling almost incomparable 


IVov r 

Susette and myself are extremely engaged at present in 
studying a book lately published under M Diderot’s direc- 
tion, which he sent to papa, upon Music It promises to 
teach us Harmony and the Theory of Music M Diderot's 
daughter was taught by the method made use of in it , 1 how- 
ever, I have no expectation of going so deep in the science 
mvself I am reading — I blush to say for the first time, — 
Pope’s Works He is a darling poet of our family It is 
with exquisite delight I make myself acquainted with him, 
[and, in senous truth, f am glad he is new to me ] 

I have before mentioned that Miss Barsanti had inten- 
tions to go on the stage According to them, she applied to 
my father to speak to Mr Col man concerning her My 
father, to oblige her, consented, though unwillingly, havang 
a supenour regard for Mr Gamck, but Drury Lane Theatre 
has actresses already in Barsanti’s style Mr Colman pro- 


! In his first musical tour Dr Barnej makes high mention of the 
well known daughter of Diderot as being a good musician 
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fessed great regard for my father’s recommendation, but de- 
ferred till another time settling when to see her 


December 8th 

Mr and Mrs Young have been in town a few dajs They 
are in a situation that quite afflicts me, how brought on I 
know not, but I fear by extravagance Be that as it may, 
they are at present reduced to a most distressful state 
They seem to have almost ruined themselves, and to be 
quite ignorant in what manner to retrieve their affairs Mr 
Young, whose study and dependance is agriculture, has half 
undone himself by experiments His wntings upon this 
subject have been amazingly well received by the public, 
and in his tours through England he has been caressed 
and assisted almost universally Indeed his conversation 
and appearance must ever secure him welcome and admira 
tion But, of late, some of his facts have been disputed, and 
though I believe it to be only by envious and malignant 
people, jet reports of that land are fatal to an author, whose 
sole credit must subsist on his veracity In short, by slow 
but sure degrees, his fame has been sported with, and 
his fortune destroyed I grieve for him inexpressibly, he 
truly merits a better fate Too successful in his early life, 
he expected a constancj in fortune, that has cruelly dis- 
appointed him His children happily have their mother’s 
jointure settled upon them He has some thoughts of going 
abroad, but his wife is averse to it He is an enterprising 
genius, and I sincerelj hope w ill be able to struggle effectually 
with his bad fortune, but how I know not 

They went with us one night to Mr Colman’s box, but 
poor Mr Young has only forced spirits Those he does 
indeed exert in an uncommon manner &he, too, bears 
herself with more resolution and better temper than I thought 
her equal to 

****** 

But now that I am in a scribbling vein, I cannot forbear 
mentioning that the reading of Pope’s Letters has made me 
quite melancholy He laments with such generous sorrow 
the misfortunes of his friends that every line I read raises 
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his character higher in my estimation But it is not pos- 
sible to find with unconcern that all his best and dearest 
fnends die before him O great miser) of length of da)s, 
to preserve life only to know its little value! Pope lnd but 
one great end m view to render tins world supportable to 
him I hat was Friendships the peculiar gift of heaven 1 his 
did lie nobly deserve and obtain, but for how short a time' 
Jealousy deprived him of the affection he assiduously sought 
trom Mr Wycherly, and many others, but Death cruel 
Death was far more cruel I he dearest tics of his heart 
all )ielded to his stroke lhe modest Digb), the gentle 
virtuous Gay, the worthy Arbuthnot, the exiled Attcrbury — 
but why should I enumerate these excellent men, when 
their vet)' names deject me? But in nothing does Pope 
equally charm me as in Ins conduct to his mother it is 
truly noble He gives up all his time, thought, and attention 
to her ease and comfort. I dare not begin to mention his 
long friendship with the admirable Swift, because 1 shall not 
know where to stop, for the attachment of such eminent 
men to one another has something in it that almost awes 
me, and at the same time inexpressibly delights me I 
must tear myself from this 1 

[Yes my dear journal 1 yes 1 ] with the more pleasure shall 
I regard thee thou faithful preserver and repository of my 
thoughts and actions Yet I cannot forbear thinking of 
some lines of my dear Pope’s upon a birthday applicable to 
my poor dear journal, — 


1 This generous outburst brings to mind a noble passage on the 
“Letters of Pope and of his hnends,” in Thackeray's “English 
Humourists.” “ I do not know in the range of our literature, volumes 
more delightful \ou live in them in lhe finest company in the world 
— -m the expression of their thoughts, their various views and natures, 
there is something generous, and cheering, and ennobling ^ ou are in 
the society of men who have filled the greatest parts m the world’s 
story You arc with St John, the statesman, Peterborough the con 
queror, Swift, the greatest wit of all times. Gay, the kindliest laugher, 
— it is a privilege to sit m that company He who reads these 

noble records of a past age, salutes and reverences the great spirits who 
adorn it. I know nothing in any story more gallant and cheer 

ing than the love and friendship which this company ol famous men 
bore towards one another — there never has been a society ol men more 
friendly, as there never was one more brilliant” 
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[So much of this year’s journal has been cut away, that the 
following table of its original contents is given. The names 
absent from Fanny’s pages for 1772, of course, indicate what we 
ha\ e lost. 


Dr Burney 

Miss Barsanti 

Mr Colman — the elder 

Arthur Young 

Dr King 

Richard Bumej 

Mr Gamch 

Mrs , apris Lady Strange. 
Miss Strange 

Mr aprls Sir Robt. Strange 
Miss Pascals 
Mr Pogenpohl 
Miss Susan Bumej 
Miss Charlotte Bumej 
Miss Eliza Allen, Mrs, Meeke. 
Mr Lattice, — the Reid. 
Honable. Dames Barrington 
Mr Hudson 

James Bumej, apris Admiral 
Mrs Dr Burney 
Martin Folks, apris Sir 
Miss Eliz Bumey 
Mr Sloper 
Capt Cooke. 

Mrs Bumey, senr 
Mr Rishton 
Dr Hunter 

Charles, after Dr Chas Bur- 
ne\ 

Mjmhere Bohmen 
Ladj Ann Lmdsaj 
Ladj Margaret Fordyce. 

Mr Scot 
Dr Armstrong 
Mr Charles Bumey 
Mr Bumej, senr, Worcester 


Richard Burnej of Worcester 
Miss Anne Bumey, Mrs Haw- 
kins 

Miss Ann Bumey 
Mrs Charles Bumej 
Signor Celestmi 
Miss Rebecca Bumey 
Mr Beckford. 

Re\d Mr Pugh 
Duke of Dorset 
Mr Hanbuiy 
Miss Allen 
Ladj Dalston. 

Mrs Gamck. 

Mrs Forbes 

Miss Forbes 

Miss — Forbes 

Mr Crisp 

Dr Hawkesworth 

Air Barretti 

Sir William Hamilton. 

Mr Tacet 
The Abbd Morellet 
Sir William Brown 
Mrs Lidderdale 
Miss Lidderdale. 

Miss Ford, after Mrs Wilkin- 
son 

Mr Edwards 
Re\ Stephen Allen 
Miss Sukej Sharpen 
Mrs. Young 
Mr Barthelemon 
Mynhere Spandau 
Mr Pawles 
Mr Bremner 



i/7:] 

Mrs Barthclcmon 
Mr Parsons 
Mr Dairies Barrington 
Mr Mathias 
Mr Hudson 
Mr Rrevdonc 
Mr George Gamch 
Mrs Amc 
Mr Hnycs 

Anna Mana Burney (Bourdois) 

* * * 
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Mr Stanlcv 
Sir John Turner 
Mrs Stanley 
Miss Arland 
Mr Fitzgerald 
Miss Fitzgerald. 

Mr Nollihens 
Made Le Chantre 
Mdile. Lc Chantre] 

* * * 


FRANCES BURNEY 


[3rd January ] 

Mr Young called here lately , I saw him with sorrow He 
ts not well, and appears almost overcome with the horrors 
of his situation In fact he is almost destitute. 1 fancy 
he is himself undetermined yU what plan to persue This 
is a dreadful trial for h>m, jet I am persuaded he will still 
find some means of extricating himself from his distresses 
at least, if genius, spirit, and enterpnze can avail In defiance 
of the gloom his misfortunes have cast over him, some starts 
of his former, his native vivacity break out. Dr King has 
lately published a book, entitled, “ I he Rites, Ac. of the 
Greek Church ” Mr Young took it up, and opening at the 
Preface — “God, so' what's here? "cried he, and read aloud 
that he had undertaken this work to relieve his mind from 
‘a most severe affliction occasioned by the loss of a virtuous 

and affectionate But it would be impertinent to obtrude 

m> pm ate misfortunes on the public ’ ” 

“ He means his wife,” said I 

“ It would serve as well for his mistress,” answered he 
“For my own part,” added I (very good naturedly ) “it 
appears ridiculous ostentation to me, as I am almost certain 
he had very little regard for her, and he was never in his 
life more gay than since her death, for I have heard well- 
authenticated particulars of her mamage, and therefore it 
seems mere ” 

“ Well, God so ' ” cried he, “ I honour a man who dares to 
be singular, I like to see a man’s oddities in his works " 

“ But, I think,” said I, “you are no friend to affcctahon, 
which to us who know him, this appears — Are 
affected’ ” 
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“Affected 1 ” exclaimed he xxith all his wonted impc 
osity, “ I had rather be a murderer! ” 1 


Janr 2fitl 

Mr Gamck is this moment gone. Unfortunately 
father was out, and mama not come downstairs, jet to 
great satisfaction he came in Dick ran to him, as the di 
was opened, — we were all seated at breakfast. “ What, 
bright ej’ed beauty 1 ” cried he, and then flinging him; 
back in a theatrical posture, “and here ye all are — one 
two — three — four — beauties all ” He then came m a 
with a great deal of humour played with Dick H 
many pities that he has no children, for he is extreme 
nay passionately fond of them “ Well, but, Madam, 
j our father is out Why I can never see him He calls up 
me — I call upon him, but we never meet Can he come 
dine with me to-day? can he?” I could not possibly t< 
“ Well don’t let him send or make any fuss — if he c 
come he shall find beef and pudding but I must ha\ e h 
on Tuesday Some of his friends are to be with me a 
I must have him then ” I could not venture to promi 
“ I have not had a moment to myself till this morning, I ca 
tell when ” 

*♦#### 


1 Arthur Young rallied, and was seldom deserted by what M 
Burney, in 1792, calls hi 3 ‘old spirit and impetuosity ” Betw< 
1767 and 1815 he wrote, or edited, 150 volumes He wa s for lc 
‘ Secretary to the Board of Agriculture,” and was accused, by ( 
“New Whigs,” of making his reportb bear against the revolution: 
changes in France, which, like other able men, he had at first favourr 
“ His agricultural tours in France and Italy I consider the only woi 
that gi\ e an intelligible account of those countries. His tour in Irela 
has given me the idea that his views of Ireland were nearer the tru 
than any other work Mr Parker tells me that his accuracy a 

correctness as to all statements of prices and of all things of Ins day a 
respected and considered as matters of fact by all the leading agnci 
tum,ts His ‘ Farmer’s Calendar which is for the manageme 

[of a farm], advising what to do each month by month, is the standa 
book of all farmers at present, and has gone through many editior 
He wo3 spoilt by the success of his early works, and became 
book maker He obtained an immediate gain, but his genei 

reputation ceased ” — Lord Lonsdale to John Wilson Croker, Sept 
1S49 
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February 3rd 

It is inming to ml. how such 1 min as Dr King can 
have ingratiated himself into the good graces and acquaint- 
ance ot the first men of the nation, which he really has 
done. It would he curious to discover by what methods he 
has so raised himself above his possible expectations, at 
least, above what his friends could conceive he formed 1 * 
M hen he left Lynn, about nine years since, he knew — no- 
bod}, I was going to sa} , and now he is acquainted with 
all the men of letters in England' He is chaplain to the 
British factor} at St Petersburg, and perhaps he owes his 
happv connections to havang being abroad, though, at least 
in nn opinion, he has not much the appearance of a trcncllcd 
gentleman 

He appointed to bring a Russian gentleman and an 
English clergyman, both fond of music, to my father yester 
dav, for a eoin,crsatione , but unfortunately my father 

was obliged by a sudden summons to attend a committee 
for the purpose of settling a benefit for decayed musicians 1 
Mama was too indifferent 1 to quit her room, [and they 
found onlv Susanna, Charlotte, Bessy, Dick, and myself to 
receive them J Dr King with an attempted politeness intro- 
duced them, ‘ Mr Pogenpohl, justement arrive de Russia ,” 3 
and Mr Lattice, who I found was just returned from Den 
mark Never was an introduction less requisite than to the 
first With the [well-bred] address [of an elegant man of the 


1 In the words of Dr Burney, “a subscription was set on foot” in 
April, 173S, for establishing a fund for the support of decayed Musi 
aans, or their families, the subscribers forming themselves into a 
Societv, called “the Society of Musicians.” They began with an annual 
payment of “at least half a crown a quarter,” and in 1766 rnsed it to 
twenty shillings. The Governors met the first Sunday in every month 
at the Cardigan Head Tavern, near Channg Cross. Handel left the 
chanty one thousand pounds Six thousand were given to it from the 
profits of the Handel Commemoration in 1784, and Dr Burney himself 
munificently presented the fund w ith the profits of his handsome quarto 
volume containing an account of that Commemoration with a sketch of 
the Life of HandeL 

" J This, in our present language, 15 equivalent to being indisposed 

3 In all cases where foreign words are found in the text the editor 
leav es them exactly as found. 
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world] he made his own compliments in French I did not 
dare return mine in the same language, but I found he 
extremely well understood English, and spoke it, for a 
foreigner, amazingly, though as he found 1 perfectly under- 
stood him in French, he rather chose the whole ev ening to 
speak it, while poor Fanny Bull , as my father calls me, 
always answered in English 

I never saw a Russian before Contrary to all my former 
ideas, I shall ever, m future, annex politeness and good 
breeding to the thought of one This gentleman appears 
about 22 my age exacth,' genteel in his person, and agree- 
able in his face His manners [are polished,] his conversa- 
tion [is] In ely , entertaining, and sensible I made my father’s 
apologies as well as I could, and acquainted them that I 
expected him home soon Mr Lattice looked a good sort 
of half stupid man enough The Russian seated himself 
next to me, and immediately entered into conversation It 
is amazing with what ease and facility foreigners in general 
com erse w ith strangers Poor Mr Lattice was in the room 
near half an hour, before he v entured [to utter] a w ord 
Dr King, by tva\ of joke, said he was \ ery sorry to hear 
mama was so shabby “ So shabby ' ” said the Russian with 
a smile, “ I had always understood that word in a 
[very mean] sense’ ” “ Why,” cned the Dr , “I don’t know 
whether Mrs Burney taught me that word, or I her " Pre- 
sently after, some other such word being used, the Russian 
drolly said, “ cela vaut autant que shabbv ’ ” They 

extremely admired the beautiful Dick, whom I called Mal- 
cheek — I suppose I spell the word terribly, — it is Russ for 
boy, as Dr King had told me M Pogenpohl laughed 
heartily at my speaking it I told him I was too proud of 
knowing n Russ word, not to publish it “But did Dr 
King, ".cried he, “teach \ou only that word? — O fie 1 * * — that 
can give you no idea of the softness of our language” 
“M Pogenpohl,” said the Dr, “will teach you much better 
than me, — but did not I tell you some other word? Did not 
I 5 ” “ No indeed.” The Russian then ran on most fluently, 


1 [These words have been Sto-ed out in the MS The) probabl) 

mean that the age exactl) suited her, as she was at this time apparentl) 

under tw ent) ] 




repentin’ Russ expressions nul words of soft sounds, —and, 
if I nia\ trust his nnnner soft meining’ I obscrxed I Jr 
Ring 1 ui Jied. ‘o I did not dare repeat them after him, 
though he ‘-‘oj) ed tor that pur]>ose, and said snUunaut or 
S'"? word, several limes oxer, and appealed serious!) 
to me to jtidee if it was not a more pleasing word than 
"NI alr-hi eR 5 “O cned I, “ 1 shall net er remember so much 
at one. I hn\e no! a head for so much — I hate not a head 
fo’ so much ’ “ Mats <i madtnwiStUc 'cut bun me donner 

r lonre ,r dc rcM.r r a lemons " — Dr King, b) was of wit, I 
supjios^ tlien amused himself with si) mg some Russ too, — 
wlnt it meant I know not but M 1’ogenpohl exclaimed 
1 0 fie’ — which at the same time raised m\ good opinion 
of bun and lessened it of the Doctor, who was inexcusable 
if he said ans thing reprehensible, e\en in an unknown 
language 1 he Russian (was too well bred] 1 though I must 
co ifess, there was so much archness in his look that I aid 
not chuse to ask the meaning of what he said He told me 
he had been fixe months in England “ lint when I first 
came,’ said lie * I learnt nothing I spoke onl) Trench with 
rm sisters, — afterwards, Lord Moms, (I bchexe >ou would 
call him in ” 

[Here four lines ha\c been cut out- Fann) i= next found 
speal ing ] 

“ though,” said I, “thex ma; talk so much as to sax c >ou the 
trouble of speaking if xou onl) desire to learn the language, 
indeed, the ladies ma) be xerx proper’” 

*»***♦ 

When tea x as oxer, I began to be uneas) at m) father’s 
not returning Dr King I saxv looked displeased, but the 
politeness and lixeliness of the Russian, who was too well 
bred to appear dissatisfied, soon dissipated m) anxiet) He 
nexer once seemed to haxe anx thing wanting or an) 
end unanswered in his visit while Dr King looked at his 
xvatch, listened attentixel) to exer) rap at the door, started 
xvhenexer the parlour-door opened, and was in xusible con- 


1 Here the author has effaced some words, and added the four in 
bract ets, which confuse the sentence. 
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cem the whole evening Music was now proposed, Mr 
Pogenpohl had often heard Bach, of Berlin , 1 and by his 
conversation shewed so fine a taste and so good a judgement 
of the art, that neither Susan nor I could be induced to 
touch a note Indeed vve never do, though Mr Pogenpohl’o 
great love of music made me more than ever regret my 
deficiency We, however, persuaded Mr Lattice to play, 
which he did, in a horrible old-fashioned style, insomuch 
that I did not dare to meet the Russian’s eyes, I was so sure 
it must be ridiculous to him 

[However he would not go forced to put away his hat 
and Mr Pogenpohl went on conversing with great vivacity 
] Dr King and Mr Lattice entered into a dispute with 
him concerning the beaux espnts of his and our nation, 
and of the arts and literature of both countnes He seems 
to love his own country with a patriot warmth, yet with the 
best grace in the world, he gave up to us Philosophy and 
Poetry, the former with a smile that drolly implied our too 
great tendency that way Civil Law, &c he strenuously sup 
ported his right to, and indeed his antagonists had not 
much to uige against him But w-ith all the fire of youth 
Ur King, who is really ill-bred in argument, and Mr Lattice, 
who is a plain, common sort of man, both like true John 
Bulls, fought with better will than justice for Old England, 
giving it every virtue and every science under the sun 
Dr King was absolutely ridiculous My father has often 
observed of this man, that he has a knack of talking for 
three hours upon any given subject, without saying any 
thing 1 For mv own part, I very frequently after a long argu- 
ment have endeavoured to recollect what he aimed at, or 
even what he said, — in vain' for he has no meaning, but 
continually dives in the dark for one. To regard it in no 
other light — -would any man of common [civility] amuse a 
foreigner with exaggerated praises of England, given at the 
expense of his own and of all other nations? 


1 Karl Philipp Emanuel Bach, a composer of mnsic, and musician 
was in the service of Frederick the Great between 1740 and 1767 He 
was called “ Bach of Berlin ” to tlistinguish him from Wilhelm Bach of 
Halle, Johann Chnsttan Bach of London, and the best known of them 
all, Johann Sebastian Bach. 
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“Our universities Sir,” stud he, “are the on!) schools [in 
Europe] for Earning, thev bring forth geniuses superior to 
all the world ” 

‘ \re*the\, then,” said the Russian archlv, “all geniuses, 
‘Mr 3 

‘ The\ are the noblest schools m the world," said the 
Doctor 

“\ou thin! then superior to o// others, Sir 3 ” cried Mr 
I’ogenpohl naming some one which I have forgot 

Undoubted!), Sir U hat nation has brought forth such 
men as ours 3 Have v e not Lock 3 ’ 

“Oh oui' and you have Newton 1 * but then have we not 
\ olfe (sic) and Beraman (stc ), — was not he the father of 
Civil I-aw 3 \\ ho have vou. Sirs, in that class 3 ” 

‘ \\ hv, as to that " *^ud the Doctor 

“ \s to that, ’ repeated Mr Lattice, — “ I can t saj ” 

“But, Sir,’ continued the Doctor v ith a vehemence, 
which, rude as it was, was merelv ful on, to give himself 
imagmarv consequence, “but. Sir, are we not supenor to 
all the world m Astronom ) 3 m Natural History 3 in Poetrj 3 
in Philosophv 3 m Music 3 ’ 

“Za Mnsiqtie ' r repeated Mr Pogenpohl, 11 la Mustquc ’ ” 
and fiung back, as if he felt the utter impossibilitv of arguing 
with a man so imposing, and so ver) ignorant for [neither 
Susan nor I could help laughing ] Give England Music ' 

Mr Lattice then took up the argument. He is, however, 
reallj modest, and gave his opinion with diffidence. But his 
taste is tembl) fogium and old-fashioned 1 He therefore 
began an eloge on our English Music and performers Dr 
King, without knowing what he said, joined with him, for I 
am sure he does not l now at all the music of one master, or 
even of one nation, from another 

‘ And praj, Sir,” said the Russian, dnlj, “a//e are the>, 
your English composers 3 ” 


1 John Leltice (1/37 or 38-1832) Fellow of Sydney Sussex College, 
Cambndge, Prebendary of Chichester, £.c., D V , was author of the 

Seatoman Pure Poem in 176.,, and of boohs on sundry subjects He 

was ta or to the brilliant William iJechford, with whom he travelled, 
chaplain and secretary to Sir Robert Gunning, when ambassador to 
Copenhagen in 1768, — and chaplain to the Duhe of Hamilton. 
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“Who, Sir?” cried the Doctor — “uhj, uhj, vre ha\e 
Smith > l here s a great man 1 ” 1 

“But he, Sir, ’answered Mr Pogenpohl, “ wrote on Music, 
I only speak of music for the ear Onlj tell me who are 
jour composers ” 

Mr Lattice paused Dr King, too brtgh! to consider, 
named Handel — Ha' Ha 1 Ha' 3 

1 0, pardonncz moi, Monsieur, Handel was not an English 
composer' But \ou all tell me of jour excellent English 
Music, and \et nobodj will name anj composer to me ” 
“Whj, Sir,” after some hesitation said Mr Lattice, “we 
hate Avison, and W organ, and Stanlej ” J 


1 There are three Smiths from whom to choose as composer-, but 
one onl) of them wrote upon music John Stafford Smith, who was 
born in 1750 He was son of Martin Smith, organist of Gloucester 
Cathedral, was (according to Grove,) ‘‘a student, chorister, organist, 
and an efficient tenor singeruplo 1773, after which he composed sacred 
and secular music, and much assisted ‘-ir John Hawkins in his 111 tory 
of Music," He was organist of the Chapel Koval in i!> 02, and “ Master 
of the Children of the Chapel Royal” from 1^05 to 1S17 “He pub 
lished at various times h»e collections of glees, containing compon 
tions which place him in the foremost rank of hnghsh glee composer', ’ 
but we find no music and no book of his named as being published s<? 
earl) as 1772 

\s Dr King was not verv clear headed, he may have claimed John 
ChrLstophcr Smith (or Schmidt a German pupil of Handel, who plaved 
the organ at his oratorios, and at the houndling Hospital composed 
several operas, and an oratono, and wrote for Handel when he was 
blind,) as being like Handel, an English composer but we do not find 
that he wrote upon music. The third is Isaac bmith, a composer, who 
was bom about the middle of the eighteenth centur) 

‘ When hannj ends her sentences with Ha’ Ila’ Ha’ she appears 
to be thinking of the directions for stage laughter, common in printed 
pla)s of that time. 

3 Charles Avason musician composer of, and writer upon music. 

Not too conspicuous on the h't 
Of worthies who bv help of pipe or wire 
Expressed m sound rough rage or soft desire, 

Thou whileom of Newcastle organist ’ " 

Thus Mr Browning “far/as” with Avison, in his dav “fl/rrervr of 
mtfortance enough to have had a little controvers) with Dr William 
Haves, Music Professor at Oxford Avi-on s Work on “Musical Ex 
pres'ion” was published m 1753 — Ha)es’ ‘ Remarks upon it, and 
Avason s “Reply” followed m the same vear The date of Avison s 
birth seems uncertain, but he died at Newcastle-on Tine in 1770. A 
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After this, [both Mr lattice and the Russian most 
funousl) attacked me to pi a) , but of course in a am ] 

He then made a similar attack upon Suke), who, after a long 
defence, sat down Suke> had just finished her first 
movement when Dr King Instil) and eager]) made his bow 
He had sat upon thorns some time, and when 1 made all 
the speeches I could for m) father’s [absence] he told me 
he mi r a macaroni 1 indited company to his house and that 
'i ait out' \nd, indeed, but for the Russian’s peculiar ad- 


march of lus suddenly rcmcmlicrcd by Mr Drowning inspired one of 
the finest poems m the \olume referred to 

John Morgan, Imm 1724, organist and composer nt Vmixhall, 1751 
1774, Mus. Doe. Cambridge, r 775 , was a well known church organist 
likewise, and the composer of seicral oratorios, man) anthems, S.c 

Stanley was tlie blind musician and composer of music, of whom we 
shall read more b) and b) 

' As the word “Maccaroni" occurs cacry now and then m these 
pages, it ma) be well to state generally that the term represents a period 
of affectation lietwecn that of the “beaux’ of the first half of the eigh 
teenth centur), and the “dandies,” * bucks,” or ‘ bloods” of the time 
of the Prince of Wales (ticorge I\ ) It lasted long enough to pass 
through changes 111 its own fashions, but the wonl is always applied to 
something superfine, and rather unmanl) In Mrs. Drookc’s noeel of 
“ lulia Mnndeulle there is a nnecarom, “ Lord \ iscount I ondulle,” 
who arm c.% ( ‘fresh from Paris”) at a country-seat in a “/after m&ehi " 
carnage “highly gilded ’ painted wath ‘‘loses and doses,” and dmssai 
by “lour long tailed grey Arabians ’ From this he “descends” (hum 
ming an opera tune),' dressed in a sutt of light -coloured silk, embroidered 
ssith silser, ’ under his arm, he carries a hat with a black feather in 
Ins button hole as a large bouquet of artificial floorers, and “ all Arabia 
breathes from his scented handkerchief ” He receives some sort of 
“ jioetical justice ” at the end of the story , by being married to “a detest 
able at howeser, she has a large fortune to make up for her forward 
sailganty — and to maintain his equipage. We next quote Gnmck’s 
“Irish Widow' ’ Mrs Brat/) (in man’s clothes, under the name of 
Lieutenant O Neale), says “ \our Macaroons — wlnppcr snappers who 
look so much more like girls than those I see in petticoats, that fast and 
trot it is a pity to hurt cm The fair sex in London here seem the most 
masculine of the two” There were “bucks,” also, that is sloicnly 
men of fashion, contemporaneous with the “ Macearouies,” but not so 
many of them as later on As a matter of fact, the affectation of young 
Englishmen (in the eighteenth century ) oscillated between noisy, rough, 
anueacn aiolent ways or trying to distinguish themsclees, with sloeenly 
disregard of dress, and much neglect of soap and water, and strained 
“elegance,” studied fruolity, and (he newest modes from Paris, with 
that dash, or " scuff on ” of Italy, which converted the “ beau ” of 
George II into the " Maccarom” of George III 
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dress and politeness I should line been m an exceeding 
disagreeable situation, for they came between six and sextn 
and it was half-past nine before they offered to go, and jet 
no Mr Burnej appeared ! 

[Mj dear father returned home] soon after they went He 
had been detained greatlj against his will at the committee 
He was extremely aexed, and much the more on hear- 
ing from 11s what he had lost in missing the Russian, whose 
taste m music alone was enough to excite in my father a good 
opinion of him, and we spoke so much m his praise, that 
he declared he must see him He called on Dr King the 
next daa, and made his apologies and peace, and settled to 
ha\e the same meeting, if the Doctor’s friends were dis- 
engaged, the following Sundaj Mr Burnej and mj sister 
came to meet them , [also Mr Dames Barrington' 

and Mr Hudson and some others ] 

****** 

Speaking of the death of the Pnncess Dowager of W ales, 
which happened two dajs before, — “This is a verj dull week 
for strangers,” said [the Russian], “no diversions' no anj 
thing 1 2 all shut up 1 [xerj dull’ is it not so Mile ?” to little 
Charlotte, who, blushing, retreated “ Qtt'en faisczvous, 
Mile 1 ” to Bessj, who, smiling, adianced “I don’t know, 
Sir”] “She is not, I think," returned he, “zery much re 
gretted b\ the nation? but I — I — regret her z cry much ' she 
is gnu/ loss to strangers ” [He then began a comic mock 


1 Dames one of the sons of the first X iscount Barrington, was a 
“XXelsh judge, and second justice of Chester ' He wrs also a well 
known "■■tr/iioso, who would write and print a paper u]>on am thin ? — 
from the Polar passage, to “the sudden decay of certain trees m Si 
James s Park wuhtn a year of the filling up of ' Rosamond's Pond ’ 
on a nenly found hat, or a fossil, on ‘ Xlornrt o Remarkable X oung 
Musician , and on ‘ the Grey XX ethers,” which he supposed to base 
been blown into Berkshire out of some \olcano, somewhere 

2 Augusta, Pnncess Dowager of XX ales (mother of George III), died 
on the 8th of February, 1772, after a widowhood of twenty years She 
was the most unpopular woman in England on account of her supposed 
favour for Lord Bute. She died of a most painful malady, liorue with 
the greatest firmness, at the very hmc when her daughter the Queen 
of Denmark, was in prison, and m danger of her hfc There seems no 
reason to believe the gross suppositions of the rabble, who drove her 
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flirtitim with little lUss\ ] I could gather b> wlnt 

Ik ''iid, though nit «•« with w lnt ridicule, perhaps 

contempt, lu hid remarked the prejudicial opinions our 
union in -a nerd enti rtam of the Russians the droll) absurd 
account lu cue her ot his conntrs, could ln\t no otlicr 
ninmnc “ Rill sou not go to Russia with me 5 ’ said he 
“Ob’ sou will admire it IksoikI expression!” “No, ’cried 
lk'-s I should not I am sure, 1 should not like jour 
countrs ‘ No 5 - Win 5 “Oh, I doni know but I am sure 
I should not hie* it “O, \cs >ou would — scr> much , if 
>ou will po with me sou will find it charming , >ou should h\e 
in the woodswith wild beasts “(), no, 1 would not” — “0, 
>es sou would like it sastlj' sou should alwajs be with a 
t'ger or a Ison or a ssolfe or some such fine beast” “No, 
no I wont go “O scs sen agreeable’ and >ou should 
hse on high mountains entered with snow, and sit upon 
tee, and sou should eat tr< e.\ and sometimes ha>, and >ou 
should liase grass and briers for sauce ’ ‘ O’ no I should 
not like it at all ’ “O’ses sen good 1 s cr> excellent 1 and 
should Imc the sea alw ass before 5 ou, and the naiesshould 
dash against >011, and sou should dress in t)gers’ skin” — 

* O no indeed, Sir, I s\ont go ' "O, ser> agreeable 1 
sou will much like ni> countrs “Ain’t >ou a 1 rench 
man 5 ” " \ Trench min’ — for s\h> do >ou think me a 
Wench man 5 ” “ I don t know, Sir, — because >ou are one.” 
“1 a I rench man ’ -Look at me another time’ — Do I look 
like a I rench man? ’ “\es, Sir” “In what? tell me” 
“Whs, I don’t know. Sir— because >ou don't look like an 
English man” “No?— -Look at me another time I W h> 
don’t I look like an Lnglish man?” “W 7 h> — because an 
English man don’t wear such a thing as this,” taking hold 
of Ins shoulder knot (He is an officer } “O >cs, the> do — 
the English officer wear all the same, onl> the) wear silser, 
and mine is gold And don’t >ou like that?” “Yes, I like 
that sers well — But an English man does not wear such a 
coat as this ” “ O >es — it is only a uniform, all officers wear 
their uniform — And noss svhat hase I like a French man?” 


bj their insults from going to a Londdn theatre, “sang songs about her 
in eierj alley,” and “scrawled the grossest ribaldry against her on every 
w all. ” 
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“ Whj, this thing here” — liking hold of -t gold tassel hang- 
ing to his sword “O >cs— \cr> common Nothing in that 
\ndnow, look at me another time” — “Whj, this is not like 
an Englishman ’’—pointing to the scarf round his arm “ O, 
every officer wear it — it is onh for mourning for die 
Princess of Hesse — and it will be soon for the Princess of 
Wales ” 

Bess), quite at a loss, broke from him and ran to Dr 
King “ \h, Mile” cried lie, “vous aimez M le Doctcur 
mieu\ quo moi, — mais e’est faute de votre bon gout!” 

Hettv and I could not help observing to the Doctor on 
M Pogenpohl’s complete knowledge of our language 1 

* *- * * *> * = 

March 6 

[Mama is gone to L)nn , and Susanna and I keep house 
for m> father We are so happy 1 for he is so kind !] 


[April 1st ] 

A new month, to my great regret is begun How fast, 
how imperceptibl) does time fl), where the mind is at 
ease ' 

I drank tea last Saturda> with Mrs Strange I am \ery 


1 There has liecn much more about M Pogenpohl Tliat he had 
“ an elegant address, and was ' a fine gentleman without any foppery, 
or pretension, may still be read It seems to ha\c been indeed a 
pleasure to Fanny to meet a Russian and find him the rc\er-e of a hat 
the foreign singers who came to Ur Burney's house called “« barbar ” 
Though a Russian it looks as if he was in the service of George III at 
the time, proliably as an officer of those Hessian soldiers who were em 
ployed by George III, as well as b) his grandfather M Pogenpohl 
came to Dr Burney s tea and music in his uniform , he had a scarf round 
his nrra as a sign of mourning for the Princess of Hesse (aunt of 
George III) Tne editor is told that M Pogenpohl was not strictly 
exact in saying that English officers wore “ silver shoulder knots "only 
Some regiments wore gold, others, silver 

Perhaps some of the matter cut out here included on account of 
Captain Cook’s visit to Dr Burfiey in February of this y ear Cook’s 
name figures in Mme. D’Arblay’s contents table, and in her “Memoirs” 
of her father, \ol 1, p 270, she gives the latter’s account of the visit. 
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glad to find her journey to Paris deferred till June 1 An old 
gentleman was sitting ne\t to her when I went, in, whom I 
thought I had met before, but remembered very imper- 
fectly, and as he did not speak to me I imagined myself 
mistaken But at tea-time Dr Smyth 2 came in He ad- 


1 If this journey took place in June, Mrs Stmnge had been earlier 
in Pans than is known to her husband’s biographer, Mr Dennis 
toun 

2 James Carmichael Smyth (bom 1742, died 1821), M D , F R S , 
wa> physician extraordinary to George III He twice received the 
thanks of the House of Commons for his public services His eldest son 
commanded the Royal Engineers at the battle of Waterloo, and was 
created a baronet Ills second, a gallant soldier, became the second 
husband of Thackeray’s mother We read in the “Church Times” of 
the 17th of February 1888, that a brass has been placed in the new 
church of the Holy fnmty Ayr, (of which a portion was opened on 
Quinqungesima Sunday, 1SS8), by Mrs Ritchie (Miss Thackeray), with 
the following epitaph to the memory of her father’s stepfather, the 
original of Colonel Newcome — 

“ Sacred to the memory of Major Henry William Carmichael Smyth, 
of the Bengal Engineers, who departed this life at Ayr, 9th September, 
1861, aged eighty one years 

“ ADSUM 

"And Io, he whose heart was as that of a little child, had answered 
to his name, and stood in Jhe Presence of The Master ” — “ Newcomes.” 
Vol 111 , Ch 26 

“On the rebuilding of the church, his grave was brought within the 
walls He was laid to rest immediately beneath this place by his step 
son, William Makepeace Thackeray This memorial was put up in 1807 
by some members of the family ” 

Dr Smyth was a friend of the Stranges, as well ns their physician^ 
He attended Sir Robert Strange in Ins last illness. A note, without a 
date, exists, showing that he was called to Dr Burney in some illness, 
through Mrs Strange She writes jo Miss Burney — perhaps Fannv — 
after Hetty’s marriage “I was sorry I miss’d my Sweet Girl Be 

assur’d that the Gentleman who I recommended is a most regular bred 
physician as ever came out of any Collage of physicians in Europ ” She 
is ready to send for him without delay, “ as the Dr will not be so easily 
got at after 8 for he goes to the Club of Drs in St Paul’s Church Yard, 
than [then?] Mr Strange goes with Him The sooner Dr Burney Has 
help the better His name is Dr Tames Carmichel Smyth For Short 
ness Dr Smith, Newport Street lie is one of the Collage Here.” By 
the way, Foote (in “The Devil upon Two Sticks’’) does not overlook 
the Doctors’ Club — 

Dm l “ Do you know the pubhe-hhuse where they meet? ’’ 

Johnny Wacphcrson “Yes, yes, unco weel, Sir, it is at the south 
side of Paul’s Kirk ” 
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dressed me bj rm tnme, and asked after rnj father “ God 
bless me"’ cried this gentleman, “whv, is this a daughter of 
Dr Burner?” es,” cned Mrs Strange. “Mj dear Miss 
Bume\,” cried he, rising and embracing me with great 
cordialitj, “How glad I am to see jou! — but whj do jou 
wear this great thing over jour face? (turning tip rn> bat) 
whj it prevented m) knowing jou Quite unable to recol 
lect who he was, I told him I fancied he was mistaken, and 
meant mj sister “Oh, no," cned he — "I know jour sister 
too, I know jour marned sister, and sour sister Charlotte ” 
I still could not help doubting, though he assured me he was 
m\ old acquaintance “I knew \ou,” said he, “in Poland 
Street, but I wonder jou should forget me, I thought I was 
too big to be forgotten ' ” Seeing me still perplexed he asked 
ms Christian name* When I told him, “O, aje, ’ cned he, 
“Miss Tannj 1 whj I knew Miss Pannj verj well I used to 
meet jou at Mrs Pnngle’s, (and with verj particular 
pleasure]” Then in a moment I recollected Mr Scot ,J I 
was both ashamed and surprised at having forgot him [But 
he is much altered ] I was e.\tTemelj glad of the oppor- 
tunitj of enquiring after m\ old fnends He told me that 
Mrs Pringle was not gone to the East Indies, but to the 


1 This fashion was continued for a long time. In 1774 Horace 
Walpole writes that Ladv Mar) Somerset wore n hat over her ne-t, so 
that I onl) fell in love with her chin ’ In 1777 'Ire Delany hints to 
her niece that propriety “will never suffer )ou to wear your hat with 
one edge to touch your / at and the other edge perpendicularly in the 
air , and after 17S0 Susan Burney was “ not sorry she had a hat on,’ 
when some one alluded to her approaching marriage 

: “When Ur Johnson read his own satire, in which the life of a 
scholar is painted, wath the various obstructions thrown in his way 10 
fortune and fame, he burst into a passion of tears one day The 
[Thrale] family and Mr Scott only were present, who, in a jocose way, 
clapped him on the bad , and said, * What s all this my dear Sir’ Why 
you, and I, and Hercules, ymu know, were all troubled with melauch,!y ' 
As there are many gentlemen of the same Dame, I should say , perhaps, 
that it was a Mr Scott who marned Miss Robinson and that I think I 
have heard Mr Thrale call him George Lewis, or George Augustus, I 
hive forgot which He was a very large man, however, and nude out 
the triumvirate with Johnson and Hercules comicallv enough. The 
Doctor was so delighted at his odd 'ally that he suddenly embraced 
him, and the subject wis immediately changed I never saw Mr Scott 
but that once in my life.” — Mis. Piozzi’s Anecdotes of Dr Johnsor, 
17S6 
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Isle of Wight to try whether sea. bathing would be of service 
to her youngest boy, who, poor thing, is an absolute ideot 
And that Captain Pringle was gone to Newfoundland as 
engineer under Captain Debieg, who was gone as command- 
ing officer I then asked after Mr Seton He told 
me that he had been extremely ill, that he was not gone with 
his brother m law, but that something, he understood, was 
in agitation for him This Mr Scot was sub preceptor to 
the King 

We are still without mama. We live m the most serene 
comfort possible We ha\e hardly a wish [My dearSusette 
is a companion so much to the taste of my heart, she will 
spoil me for any other ] 


April 2d 

Dr Armstrong called here on Sunday morning My father 
was engaged He was in very good spirits, and very droll 
He is a most amazing old man, — [the oldest I know ] 1 I 
told him I had the honour, at the Haberdashers’ Hall, of 
seeing the Lord Mayor, for the first time I had seen one 
“And how did you like him? ” “Oh ' very well ” “ \\ hy, 
I think,” said he, very gravely, “he is somewhat of the 
human species , there is some resemblance to mankind in 
him ” 

But the day after we were happy indeed, for we saw Gar- 
rick, the inimitable Garnck, in Bayes' O, he was great 
beyond measure' Betsy and James, Sue, my aunt and I made 
up [the party] I was almost in convulsions [with excess] 01 
laughter, which he kept me in from the moment he entered 
to the end of the play — net er m my life did I see any thing 
so entertaining, so ridiculous,' — so humoiirous, — so absurd' 
and I have talked of nothing else — and we have laughed 


’ The words in brackets have been added by the^ author, at a later 
time If she be correct, the date of Dr Armstrong’s birth commonly 
gu cn in books must be wrong For instance, y ou find in the “ Ency clo- 
paaba of Chronology ” (Woodward and Cates) “ Armstrong, Tohn, foil, 
phvnctan, bom at Castleton, Koxburgbshire, about 1709 ” Now Dadd) 
Crisp, who is never treated as an old man in these pages, was bom in 
1706, or 1707 Perhaps' Armstrong lookfcd older than he was from has mg 
been* physician to the army in the West Indies before 1746, and to the 
army in Germany in 1760 
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almost as much it the recollection as at the representation 1 * 
Mr Young dined with Sue and me to-dny Fortune., I hope, 
smiles on him again, for he again smiles on the world 

****** 

[Here mi) be given 1 fragment of a letter to Finn) Hume) 
from Mari 1 Allen, who wis still ibroid It is numbered 13 — 
Nos 1 1 and 12 ire wanting They, ind parts of Mam’s joumil 
about that time, must lme contained perilous stuff indeed, as 
we find her here in secret correspondence with Mr Rishton, 
and imploring Finn) to bum, as soon as she has read it, a cop) 
of a letter from him, as “ I don’t think 1 act perfeeth right to 
Rishton in going so far — As for Hctt)’s seeing' it 1 own it would 
give me pain as she then must be acquainted with so great a 
weakness in favour of a Man whom she is prejudiced against. 
And A.s I have hitherto Concealed it from her — I should be loth 
now [to] incur her Contempt or her Rattler } — I know I deliver 
him into the hands of his Enemies in Sending )ou Ins letter I 
hope Suscy will remember a little of her former good opinion— 
but my dear dear Guts Spare me w hen ) ou w rite— think that ) ou 
speak of him on whom all m> happiness in this Life depends 
and in whom 1 wish to see no faults )ou will call me infatuated 
1 know— 1 3 am not liapp) at the figure 1 make in your Eves — 
but don’t O’ don’t mistake me 1 don’t wash )ou to disguise a 
single sentiment of your hearts on the Contents of the letter 
you would ill merit the faith I put in you if you was Capable of 
flattering me at the expense of your sincerity — I only wish vou 


1 Tlic character of Bay cs in the admirable play of the “ Rehearsal,” 
was peculiarly associated with Garnck’s histoiy When Garnck acted 
in “Goodman’s Fields,” he gained the pemii'Sion of his manager, 
Giffard, to imitate, not merely the chief actors of the greater theatres 
but Giffard himself He did it too ■ tell Giffard challenged him and 
Garnck was wounded Again, in 1743 after his quarrel with Macklin, 
Garnck, as Bayes, was pelted with eggs and apples, and not allowed a 
hearing, by the upholders of Macklin, until * Mr Windham, of Ivor 
folk” (Dr Johnson’s \\ indham, — Windham the politician), four days 
later, chose thirty pnze fighters to keep the middle of the pit They soon 
drove out the Macklin gang The story of Giffard s challenge was told 
by Garnck to Dr Bumey and written down by Dr Charles Burner 
^ et Horace Walpole says Gibber gave the character of Bayes better than 
Garnck. “Old Cibber preserved the solemn coxcomb and was the 
caricature of a great poet [Drydenj, 1 as the part w as meant to lie ’ — 
not what Garnck made Bayes — “a garret leer bard ’ In 1746 Gilbert 
Mnlmsley wrote from Bath to Garnck to tell him that Lord Chesterfield 
particularly objected to his way' of ‘ ' playing Bay es, w hich he says is a 

enous, solemn character, Ac., and that you mistake it ” 

Some words have been cut away with the seal 
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would not he muled hs prejudice — pm ) ourselves i few minutes 
in im pint — sou know ni) heirt Ins ncicr once Censed to 
HtU in In- favor c\en when I tho tsyht lnm most unworth) — 
tint die feir of -ccing him lnd i greit Slnre in m> lunnj; 
hngltnd — son will not wonder ttm left to un-elf — in) whole 
soul pli idmg for lnm tint 1 perhaps too cisil) fotgise him — 
but indeed 1 wis m> lnpp) at his return— tint lnd I followed 
tlumhctitcs of tn) own heirt I should lnsc wrote lnm a scry 
diffctcnt \ns«cr from wlnt 1 did 1 Wrote 3 letters before I 
coud pen one re ere ind uuitjTo'ft t enough but n Inst Com- 
picned i Mi«tcr peace tf sou wis to see tbc end letter be wrote 
me sou wood see it did not mike him sun — but >ou must 
c\eu*c m) transcribing ms mort of Our lcttjrs — when I return 
sou shill sec them — 1 suite to Sines the sinie 1 ‘ost therefore 
sou w ill sir/'/in ss this letter, is hers will lie i suite to the present 
Time //"ever I 1111 his Wife I sull inform Hett> of wlnt Ins 
pist— but wish it present she tni> be kept in Ignorance 1 mi 
quite of sour opinion ibout Crisp — don’t let i hint trmspircsou 
nns let him -cc ill the Joumil 1 send except the list Lahtcr 
sshcrc 1 mention our Atnirs— I will finish this with transcribing 
A jmragnph in hi- second letter— in mswer to wlnt 1 men- 
tioned \bout the letter I wrote him — ‘>ou tell me the remem 
hrincc of the fir-t letter sou sent me to Hciclnm 1 * 3 Ins cm 
bitter d imn> hours of sour Life &. Cost >ou rain) teirs — I 
print >ou— sttcli i step might hue disig-rcciblc Reflections— 
Hut prt) ’ whit rcison hid )ou for such Uneasiness’ did my 
Clnncicr ever pise sou room to Irmgmc I shoud expose >ou 
because )ou Loved me’ Tis thorough!) unmtunl— I defy the 
world to bring in Insnnee of in) bclnsing unworth) the Clnr- 
ictcr of 1 Gentleman — (unless 1 on Accuse me) >our letter sms 
immediately dcstro>cd — S. lnd I sunl) boasted of such honours 
sshossould hisc believed me Men of thit stamp never gun 
Credit, but on the Contrary uniscrsil contempt — >ou cou’d not 
hive Chosen 1 Min more unlikely to do )ou 1 Wilfull Injury 
thin ni)5clf — on every Account, nor wis )ou ignorant of my 
Character lnd Disposition when )ou wrote — or if I krta-u you 
)ou hid sised ) ourself the pain ’ I think those the sentiments 
of 1 Min of honour ind such I hope to find him Don’t be sur- 
prised it the beginning & call out before Mama do )ou re 
member the Memoirs of Mrs Williams This fragment of a 
letter bears 1 London postmark of Ap 6 ] 


1 Ileacham wis the residence of Edmund Rolfc, Esq, who had 

married Doroth) holkcs, a first cousin of Mr Rishton’s mother 

3 This mi) lie an allusion to an incident in some novel We are 
kindl) informed that Witt (Ilibhotheca Britannica^ 1 has the title of a 
novel called “ Memoirs of Miss Williams, a History founded on facts,” 

• I 
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Month) 

[\\ e — Susin ind I — had 1 long visit to-da} from the 
Genius, — as lie is called — of the elder branch of the Burney 
nee, — Richard Burney of Worcester, Junior, a young man 
of very uncommon talents and parts, and of the utmost 
sweetness of disposition But, unluckilv for his fortitude of 
mind or modest) of character, lie is so handsome, and so 
lively and amusing, from never filling spirits, that he is 
quite spoilt so that he seems at times to be made up of self 
admiration >et, at others, he laughs at his own foppery as 
cordially as his most sarcastic censurers, and then he wall 
take himself off in his high airs as drolly and gaily, as he 
takes off, with incompanble mtmicn, the airs of his neigh- 
bours ] He ga\e us a \ cry entertaining account of his life 
m the country, and suffered us to laugh at his affectation 
with the utmost good nature, and flung out occasions for it 
as frequently as possible, even joining in our mirth, and 
seeming happy to be smoakecl' What a strange character 1 
But I will recollect some of his conversation 

[Here there is a gap, and when Richard is found speaking, it 
is of some person to whose name we have no clue.] 

He told me he had been m the country his 

coming to town was the finest thing in the world, he 1m 
proved more in those few than he had done for years 
in “ I suppose in his draw mg'” “ no, no, — not 

so— No — as for drawing [dancing] and music, all these 
things were quite out of the question, but then he under- 
stood the cut of a coat ' Knew the size of a bag, 
his shoes And then he got the finest easy carnage — [Gad 


2 vols., umo, 5 s , but that the British Museum has no cop) or it The 
Museum possesses, however, ‘‘Authentic Memoirs of Mrs. Wiliams, a 
Domestic and Pathetic Talc," London, 1S23 24010 This, veiy likely 
is the book, as it seems to be a reprint of an earlier edition. 

1 It shows the changes of fashion m “slang" that Fann) has (fifty 
years or more afterwards,) translated this (then obsolete) word “ smeattd. , 
os “y«rccra , 1 ” for mncteenth-centur) readers, not that the word * ' quiz ” 
did not exist in the eighteenth century, but it was chiefly used as a sub- 
stantive, and applied to the 1, object or victim, of “quizzing," — the 
"qmz" The) “smoaked" a “quiz” and then they “ roasted" or teased, 
or tormented, him 
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alwass tut Ilium - hut then the btef is always put on tin sitl* 
table!- so I swallow the fragouC that is l« lor< me though, 
faith, I lose the [beef bust] of all things’ — but it would be 
impossible to call for it, joti know " “ O, utturlj — tint would 
bu basing Mich a tulgur tipp'lile!" "Ha — Ha — Ha’— t 
vulgar apf'chte ! — T bun again, 1 am Master of the ( uru 
monies at all the Halls -and Conductor at all the Con 
curts " 

Hu v, nliud us of bis part) at the opera — made bis bow — 
said it would go ofT with [twice] the spirit if we were then 
— and decamped His fopperj, airs, and affectation 

are dreadful, but he lias at times, strong humour, great 
quickness, tnd in spight of lus follies, is sensible, <!t\tr, and 
agreeable. And it is \er\ obuous, that lie takes much more 
trouble to be a coxcomb than be need to be a man of 
sense 

* • * • P * 

\hout three o'clock, the rest of our com pa nj came \nd 
from that time, was mt comfort oaer, for m\ uncle is so 
\et, I should not base regarded Atm, if mama had been at 
home, but, upon in) word, appearing ns Mistress of th r house 
[for the first time] distressed me bc)ond imagination 
so criticinng an c)c, and one that makes no allowances! 1 I 
■would not go through such another da) for the world 

* * # * * + 


Tucsdn, April 

» O * * 9 * 

About two m) uncle came Mr Richard with him The 
former went with m) father into the stud), and we had a 
sequel to the Saturdays coinersation Speaking of 

the clubs in and about Worcester he spoke with infinite 
pleasure of being President I found the) were chief!) 
musical ones, and I asked him how he came to be always 
first man, which he said he was — 


’ Mmc. D’Arblay, in 1832, describes her uncle Richard ns a man of 
"true worth,” ruth "a vigourous understanding ” humorous, passion- 
ately fond of all the arts, and a collector of historical portraits 
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[Monday 

Richard has spent all the morning with Susette and me. ] 
I had heard his brother Charles often mention a Mrs S , a 
woman of fortune and figure, who lives near Bewdley, and 
had taken a most violent liking to Richard, insomuch as to 
invite him to town with her I enquired whether he had 
visited Mrs S since he came to town? “ No, he had not 
had time to call ” “ I hear you go there very often, and are 
much m favour ” “I am such a favourite, she does 
nothing but flatter me, and says such things to me, though 
I doubt not but she abuses me behind my back, O ! I know 
she does, by what she says of others, but I seem to be 
every 7 thing there. The moment I go in, she runs up to me, 
‘Afy dear Burney , ’ and leaves whoever is there to themselves 
though perhaps there may be somebody of high 
1 ] in the room, but she flings herself on her settee, 

and calls me to her, and there we sit and laugh at the old 
codgers, — who stare so at us’ ha’ ha’ ha! Then she’ll begin 
to tell me the London news of the winter, and pnvate anec- 
dotes of Lady Sarah this, and my Lord Duke, and the Mar- 
quis, — and does so run on, and abuses everybody ' And I 
know the moment I am gone, ’tis the same with me.” 
“ What a strange character,” [said I ,] “ but how every body 
must wonder at her ” “ Lord' yes, why they’ll come in, and 
hardly get a w ord from her but she lolls at one side, and I 
at the other, and we have all our own talk , and we so enjoy 
their wonder ' and, if any body comes m, she’ll just turn her 
head and say, ‘ How do do 1 Hcnv do do ? Well, and so, Bur- 
ney,’ — and then run on again to me, and take no more 
notice of them ” “ Why, I think she can’t be much visited ” 
“ O' she won’t, by the country ladtes, she won’t let them 
come near her, and sometimes she’ll be denied to people, 
when she’s at the window' But she always lets me in, and 
says such things to me' before her husband'” “ Her hus- 
band!” we both exclaimed, “what, is he alive? [Is there a 
husband in the case?”] “ O ' yes ” “ And what sort of a man 
is he?” “A very good natured man (archly) upon my word! 
very good natured ' ” “But how does he like this strange 
conduct?” “Why, I don t know, she does not mind him, 
he’s a spruce little counsellor, but we seldom speak with 
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him The two Miss S s, the mother, and I get into a 

part), and we lcaxe him as much to himself, as if he was not 
in the room ” “ How old is Miss S ?” “ About fifteen or 
sixteen, — a xc r> fine girl ” ‘ What a strange famil) it must 
seem in the country 1 ’ “O' God, >es, she sees / stnoak 
her, and that has kept me in fax our but jou’d be 

surpnsed to hear the things she sajs to me, such flatter), 
and insists on it all being true, and I laugh' I nexer laugh 
anywhere so much 1 But, she praises people in such a man 
ner to thur faces' and so man) of them beliexe her, and 
then,— the) are done fori She’ll nexer see ’em again No, 
it xxon't do' she gets nd of them as fast as possible, and so 
she would of me, if I had been taken in The people of Bewd- 
lex are all so surpnsed, the) sa), ' wh) , hoxv does Burney 
manage to keep well in that house so long?’” “O' if she 
saw xou beltexed her, she would soon discard )ou' 

Pra), what age is she?” “ About thirt),or rather more She 
has xery much the look of an Italian — black e>es and hair 
and a sallow complection When she was )oung, what a 
coquet she was' She entertains me xvith histones of her 
amours 1 before her marriage, and tells me xvho she really 
liked, and who not, and all before her husband ” “ O ' I 
think the better of her for that.” "llhj )es, perhaps, but its 
verj — its odd'” “It is, indeed, that she should talk so at all ’ 

“ But what does the poor man do [all the while]?" “ Wh), 
— he walks about the room, — as I haxe seen other men, at 
a quick rate, up and down, as if for exercise, thus — (mock- 
ing him,) and this he xvill do for hours Then, he xvhistles, 
— and sometimes he 11 stop, and take up my hat — and put it 
on, — ‘My dear, haxe )ou seen Bumeys new hat?’ Then 
he’ll walk to the glass, and turn it about, — ‘lord! these 
)Oung fellows Then Mrs S calls out, l I xvish )Ou would 
let the hat alone, )Ou know nothing at alt of the matter, so, 
pray put it down — ‘Well, m) dear, — I onl) — ’ and then he 
walks again ! Sometimes he examines my cane, or anything 
that is new ‘ Pray, my dear, have )ou seen Burney’s cane?’ 
— and then she scolds, ‘Mr S , wall you leave Mr Bume) ’s 
things alone?’ ” “ But I can’t help pitying the daughters ” 


1 Fanny adds this note, “ X am sure by bhat I heard of her afterwards 
that he did not mean what in general is meant bj amonrs.” 
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[Hereabout eight lines are scored out, which seem to have 
contained Fanny’s blame of Mrs S A line of Richard’s defence 
may be read — 11 Why, really I do believe she is, in fact, a woman 
of as good principles as lives ”] 

“ and when she is senous, extremely humane.” “ She is the 
oddest character I ever heard [of] How was you first intro- 
duced to her?” “Why, Milton” (n b Milton is a relation 
of his, and formerly assistant to his father,) went there to 
tune the harpsichord, and I believe taught there some time. 
O mj stars 1 how they do laugh at Milton ! — well one day 
when I was at Bewdley, after my first leaving London 
near five years ago, it was settled that I should nde over 
there with him We were shewn into a parlour — Mrs S 
was with company in another — so I seated myself at the 
harpsichord, and began play mg — soon after she came m — 
with such an air! — and flung herself on a chair by the 
harpsichord, lent on both her elbows, and stared me full m 
the face 1 “[Did you blush?” “ O, always 1 I always 

blush' But the fact is] I was a little upon the reserve at 
first. But I found it would not do — no — I was obliged to 
fling it off — And the Bewdley people think me so different! 
— for one is obliged to adapt one’s self a little to the 
company one is with— so there I appear so senous and 
sedate ' — and then when they see me at Mrs S ’s — I am all 
airs and graces and affectation and so fine' — so much the 
thing' ” “ I am quite sorry for the Miss S ’s '—it is 

temble to have them brought up in such a manner ” “ O, 
the) enjoy it of all things ” “ [Mrs S ] knows 

nothing at all of her famil) — she leans both her arms on the 
table, when we go to dinner, and looks about her, as if to 
see what there is — but she makes her husband carve — then 
she’ll peer about ‘pray what’s that — in that comer? — what 
have jou got behind that dish 3 — it looks nasty Burney, you 
sha’nt eat that ’ — Then she takes great pleasure in pumping 
me, and is for ever telling me of reports she says she hears 
— merely to pump me — so I always assent — I never contra- 
dict her — ‘do you reall)? ’ — ‘a>, I hear that such a one’ — 
‘do you, indeed?’ — Then she’ll run on about the people she 
wants me to see — ‘O, Burney, >ou must see Lady Betty 1 
you will be quite in love with her — the sweetest creature — 

> ou must see Lady Betty ! — Then she used to form such 
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schemes for m) coming to town ! — and she charged me, if ] 
did not, that I would write to her Ha! Ha! Ha!” “ Gpon 
mj word' — ” “O, )ou can conceive nothing like it — If I am 
not exact to m> time — when I get to Bewdlej I am sure to 
find a note waiting for me and such enquiries sent all about 
Bewdlej — and often I find two or three notes — read this 
first, wrote upon [one — Then such a reception ' ‘ Mj dear 
Bumej !] ’ 1 

****** 

. ‘ M) dear Madam 1 ’ {Here he mimicked his own 

foppery to admiration) Then the moment I am gone, I 
dare say, she calls me pupp), coxcomb, png, and all the 
names she can iment — not that I ever heard she did — but 
she serves ever) body so 1 hen she takes great pleasure in 
telling us of her old favourites — ‘That was such a sweet 
fellow 1 — O Bet ' — if you had seen Vincent ' — what a sweet 
fellow' — O God' how I loved him' — and her husband in 
the room all the while! — Ha' Ha' Ha'” “But what can 
the poor man sa> 5 ” “ Si) ' — Wh) he talks about the roads 
— whistles — ‘ Pra), Bumey, have >ou got that place mended 
in the road >et?' — Then she’ll pull me b> the sleeve — 
‘Never mind him — ’” “so, what did he say next?” — 

“‘I sa>, Bume>, that is a ver> bad road that leads to )our 

house — when will it be mended 5 ’ ‘Wh), sir ’“Lord, 

don’t mind him — well, who came — ’ ‘Pra), Bume), have 
)0U beard who was at the turnpike meeting on Monday?’ — 
Then she alwa)s pulls my sleeve, and won’t let me answer 

him' — I just turn round to him — ‘Sir, I think O, 

ma’am, — there was such sport — Sir, it’s next — so Mr such- 

a-one — its next Tuesda), Sir, — and afterwards Mrs ” 

He turned from side to side with such drollness that I 
could almost fane) I saw them, and we laughed till we were 
tired “Then she'll call the )oungest girl to her and take 
off her cap, to shew me her hair, which is the finest in the 
world, and she even makes me feel it — ’tis so soft 1 ” “ How 
old is she 5 ” “ About thirteen, and quite beautiful — and she 
sa)s ever) thing she can in her praise, and makes me sa) 
the same — and then she tells me, that she is ver) like me ! 


1 tvearly a page has been crossed through and through b) the pen of 

Mmc. D Arblay after these words. , 
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— and when I come in — ‘Burney, I’ve thought of nothing 
but you since you were here — and indeed I never can look 
at that girl without thinking of you’ — though, m truth, the 
girl is no more like me than the moon — nay r , she e\en — you 

vould be surpnsed ” 

He stop’d, but we beg’d him to go on 
“ Why, she took great pains to pump me, to know how my 
affections stood— and, m short — asked how I should like 
her Bet for a wife? — Ha' Ha 1 Hal — but I took it to be in 
jest — and I told her — that — I was engaged But a little 
after, I heard of it at Bewdley — that she had said — ‘Why 
Burney must have very high views, for he refused my Betl 
■Who can he be possibly engaged to? — he is very young 
indeed for any engagement of that sort?” “How provoking 
for Miss S 1 — how dreadful to have such a mother 1 to 
offer her — what a dangerous life for young people 1 ” “ Why 
y es — if any body was to take advantage of their situation — ” 
“ But yet, I think it’s ungrateful in you not to have visited 
them yet — ” “Why, I have had no time ” 

* * * * # * 

April 30th. 

Now for a httle domestic business, after so much foreign 
Mama came home on Saturday evening, in health, 
spirits, and [embonpoint] We have not heard lately 
from Geneva, but expect Miss Allen home next June 

My father continues in good health, excellent spints, and 
ever in good humour His book flourishes with praise, and 
we hear almost daily of new readers and admirers, and if he 
had time and inclination for it he might dafly increase his 
acquaintance among the learned and the great But his time 
is terribly occupied, and his inclinations lead to retirement 
and quiet If his business did not draw him into the world 
by necessity, I believe he would live almost wholly with his 
family [and books J 

Wc went yesterday to make a round of visits, and drank 
tea at Lady Dalston s, 1 who is a very good sort of woman, 
and a very old acquaintance of both my father and mother 


1 The wife of William Dalston, Bart 
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I shall take notice of only two of the houses we stopt at 
And first wc were so hippy as to be let m at Mr Garrick’s, 
and saw his new house m the Adelphi Buildings, a sweet 
situation 1 The house is large and most elegantly fitted up 
Mrs Garrick received us wath a politeness and sweetness 
of manners inseparable from her 1 explained to Mr Garrick 
[why no reply had been sent to his card of invitation, for] 
I told him my father said it required no answer as he had 
given it one himself, by saying at the bottom that no excuse 
would be taken 

“Why, a> ” — said he — “ I could not take an excuse — but 
— if he had neither come or sent me a card! I ” — [he looked 
droll) defying to combat — ] 

“ O, he certainl) would have done one or the other — ” 

* If he had not — why then we two must hare fought! I 
think you ha\e prett) convenient fields near >our house?” 
**■*## + 


May 

My design upon [the correspondence ofl Mr Crisp has 
succeeded to my wish He has sent me the kindest and 
most flattering answer, which encourages me to write again 
He says more in three lines than I shall in a hundred, while 
I live 

Dr Hawkesworth called here lately He has been, and 
still is, extremely engaged in writing this Voyage round the 
World, which I doubt not wall be a very charming book He 
is very pressing in inviting my father and family to Bromley 
where he lives I should extremely like such a jaunt 

I have had the honour, also, of seeing Mr Baretti, author 


1 The Adam brothers appear to have been tinder the patronage of 
Lord (Chief Justice) Mansfield, who was somewhat given to speculaUon. 
There was a hind of lottery to dispose of the Adelphi Buildings Mr 
Cradoch tells us in his Memoirs that “ the houses on the terrace, from 
the beauty of their prospects, were selected for particular friends.” The 
centre was allotted to Mr Garrick, but none of them were quite suited 
to him, as his health was then declining, and the bleak situation was ill 
contrasted with his own warm and sheltered situation in Southampton 
Street, but he was tempted at last to maVe tbe experiment, and acceded 
to the proposal Thus Gamch returned to the same spot where he had 
begun life as a wine merchant in Durham ) ard. 
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of the Journej to Spain, and many other boohs He is a 
very good looking man, which is a!) I can say, as I have not 
exchanged more than half a dozen words with him But I 
have a most prodigious enthusiasm for authors, and wish to 
see all of all sorts [And I believe they find it out, for 
they all look at me with benevolence. Though perhaps it 
is the nature of literary pursuits and meditations to soften 
the manners and the countenance. What would I not go 
through to see Dr Johnson! Mr Bewley accepted as a 
present or relic, a tuft of his hearth-broom, which my father 
secretly cut off, and sent to him in a frank He thinks it 
more precious than pearls ] 1 * 

Monday, May 5th P 4th]. 

If my father was disposed to cultivate with the world, what 
a delightful acquaintance he might have 1 We had yesterday 
another noble concert, at which we had again Celestini, who 
led the band, and charmed us all with a solo 1 We bad 
'facet also, who gave us a solo on the flute 3 


1 In 1760 Dr Burney made his first visit to Dr Johnson He was 
left a short while alone, and looking about, to fulfil his promise to Mr 
Bewley to secure him something which hnd lielonged to Dr Johnson, 
as he could see not so much os the cover of a letter, a wafer, or a spht , 
pen, he cut some bristles from an old hearth broom in the chimney 
comer, slipped them into his pocket booh, wrapped them m silver 
paper and enclosed them in a letter to Horace Walpole’s nephew, Lord 
Orford, in Norfolk, who gave these treasures to Mr Bewley He kept 
them all his life Dr Johnson was told this. When he published "The 
Lives of the Poets,” he sent a copy of the volumes which came out first 
to Mr Bewley, through the Burneys, addressed, with Ins compliments, 
“For the Broom Gentleman ” He afterwards wrote Fanny this note, 
which has not been printed, at the same time sending the later volumes 
of the “ Lives ” — 

“ To Miss Burney 

“ Dear Madam, — Pray let these books be sent after the former to the 
gentleman whose name I do not know — I am, 

“ Madam, 

‘‘Your most humble servant, 

“July 9, 17S1 “Sam Johnson” 

* “ Rome, September 21 [1770] — The day after my arrival, at his 
Grace the Duke of Dorset’s, I heard Signor Celestini, the principal 
violin here [He] played, among other things, one of his own 

solos, which was very pleasing * though extremely difficult, with great 
brilliancy, taste, and precision ” — Dr Bumej 's First Tmtr 
1 et was an excellent player on the flute 
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Sir WiHnm Htmthon, whom) htlu-r Knew n Naples, 
where he was \mlmv.nlor, honoured us ‘utl /ns assistance 
lie iv nunttoned with pirtitudi, m mj fatlurs booh, for his 
\cr\ purl atltniioii to him when abroad, as is lus 1 .ad) for 
her fine' plaunp line were then Mr and Mrs Hamilton, 
but he has since tneiu read d kniplit of the Hath Ileplajed 
out of C elestmi s booh and 1 belieie \er> well 1 

Mr Heehfotd brought Ins flute with him, and placed 
under I acet lie has won all our hearts bj the extreme 
openness, pood humour, and friendl) feracncv of his man- 
ners ! M\ father and Mr Bnme\ ])la\ed 

Mr l'rire, who 1 ha\e mentioned formed), and who is 
one of the macaronis of the ape, came with Sir \\ llliam 3 


1 W c find in tlr Humes s first Musical Tour — "Octolicr, 177a — 
The Honourable Mr Hamilton ssliosc taste and real for the 

■\rt' aril whose patronage of artists ate sscll 1 nown throughout I urope, 
licing oat of tonm when 1 came to Naples did me the honour as loon as 
he heard of rn) arrival to mute me to Ins eounti) house, c-illcil Villa 
•fn,e 0 a, at the foot of Mount \ esuvius, I was rcccbcd li) him 

and his lad), not onla with jvditcness, |,ut esen kindness " Music, also, 
was no' wanting, as Hamilton had two pages, one of whom was an ex- 
cellent plajer upon the aiohn, the other u|>on the stoloncello When 
Hamilton went Lack to Naples he Rase a great concert, at which Dr 
llunici heard all the chief (icrformrrs of Naples, nil of whom were sur 
passed upon the harpsichord b) Lath Hamilton She was a W'clsh 
lad) of the name of ltarloss , a good fortune in land ” She must not 
lie canfoundcl with the notorious I mma Hart, or L)on, or Oulogan, 
whom Sir W tlliam unfortunate!) made lus second wife in 17QI Horace 
Walpole, aslio >aw llaailton in 1776, wrote that ‘ \csmiushad burnt 
him to a cinder He avas minister nt Naples from 1704 to 1S00 He 
published a splendid hook upon Greek 1 truscan, and homan nntinuities 
In 1 772 hcvtld his collection of a~ises to the British Museum for ,£8,400 
The so called I’ortland \ ase was a!«o his. This he parted with to hann)’s 
admirer, the Huchcss of I’ortland, in 17S4 Ills fine Corregpo, of 
* Cupid deprived of his Bow," is now in the National Caller) lie was 
one of the most a er'atdc of men In his ) outh he had been in battles, 
and, at scient), hunted and shot avith the King of Naples. 

3 balurdas, Sep 22, 1770 — Tins evening Mr Beckford, to whose 
real for the business in which I am embarked I hasc Infinite obligations, 
made a concert for me, consisting of twelve or fourteen of the best per 
formers m home, these were led by Signor Celcstini " — Dr Burney 
William Bedford, of Somcrl), in Suffolk, was, like lus IxUter known 
namesakes, the Lord Ma)or, and the Lord Ma>ors son (tbc author of 
1 \athck”), descended from Colond Peter Beckford, lieutenant 
Governor and Commissioner in Chief of Jamaica. 

3 We fane) that we have found Mr Price in a cop) of verses of tbc 
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expedition Sir William is a very curious 1 man, a very great 
naturalist, and antiquary He took a house, or for aught I 
know built it, within a short distance of Mount Vesuvius, on 
purpose to observe its [eruptions,] and ran daily the utmost 
nsque of his life, to satisfy his curiosity He spoke with 
great pleasure of the fine eruptions he had seen, and told 
us that Mount /Etna was now playing the devil 2 3 He has 
wrote several accounts of both these mountains to the Royal 
Society, which he said he was now correcting and 

collecting to print m one volume He is to return m June 
to Naples, unless there is an Installation, which will detain 
him, as he has yet receiv ed no Star, only the Garter a He 
said he should pass through Germany “Shall you?” 
cried my father, “why, I believe I shall go to Germany 
this summer ” “ Well,” cried Sir William, “ if you’ll go 
with me, I’ll give you a cook and a bed.” I venl) believe, 
though this was said en passant , that my father will reflect 
upon it, for he has an insatiable rage of adding to the 
materials for his History, and could not go m better com- 
pany Sir William has, in a striking degree, a look 
that is sensible, penetrating, and even piercing, his singu- 
larly curious and enterprising turn seems marked strongly m 
his countenance 

To this select party had Mr Crisp and Miss Allen been 
added, we should scarce have wished another 


****** 


1 “ Curious ” is here used m Us old sense of praise Sir William was 
to be admired as a persevering seeker of objects worth possessing, and 
as an inquirer into things worth knowing 

1 Thirteen years later, Horace Walpole speaks of Hamilton as 
" prvtnng Vesuvius ” 

3 This is a mistake. The Order of the Bath has a badge, or cogmr 
ancc, pendant from a red riband, and a star “embroidered on the left 
side of the upper garment ” Debrett says that “ no knight elect can 
wear etther the collar or the star before his installation,” Probably Sir 
William’s cellar, which Fanny calls a garter, was sent to him at Naples, 
but he waited to be installed before wearing it, or, at an> rate, to receive 
a dispensation from the sovereign, which was in later days, if not then, 
alwajs granted to knights on foreign tcmce. There was a grand in- 
stallation of fifteen new Knights of the Bath on the 15th of June, 1772, 
after which those new knights gate a costly entertainment 
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Good Heaven 1 2 what a romantic life has this helot ed 
fnend lived 1 I dare not commit particulars to paper 
till they hate taken a house, and got their servants, equi- 
page, &c In the mean time, from the moment he 

arrives he is openly to appear as her lover — and they intend 
being mamed again in England What scenes we shall 
hate' 

* * * * e * 

[After writing came meeting These young folks, Mana Allen 
and Mr Rishton, met somewhere abroad, and were married at 
Ypres,* on the 16th of May, 1772, Mrs Mana reaching England, 
if not her “ Governor,” on the 1 8th Fanny and Susan were told 
the secret of the marriage, but all three were afraid to disclose 
it to the proper people, Mana’s own mother and kindred It 
was most likely Fanny’s suggestion that it should be broken to, 
and by, Mr Cnsp Mrs Mana went, as Miss Allen, to see 
Garnck in Richard III upon the 30th of May, and, in fact, 
masqueraded as a single woman until the 7th of June She then 
took Susan to Chesmgton, where a scene of confession to Mr 
Crisp was arranged, which is thus described in a joint letter 
from the two young ladies to Fannv, who had probably designed 
it as an artist. Mana begins “My dear Fan — all’s over — 
Cnsp knows I am Mana Rishton To begin m a concise 

pleasing manner — He took me aside the first night after I had 
by hints hums and ha’s told him Rishy and I were to be one — 
and shewd him the dogs picture — well the old devil grew so 
scumlous — he almost made me mad — if he had been a Malioon 5 
he could not have mented what Cnsp said —So I sent him a 
message b> Kate ” [Cooke] — “ who, with her thick skull guessed 
the whole affair from the beginning — that Mrs Rishton sent 
compts and hoped to see him at Stanhoe 3 4 this summer” Here 
Susan thus begins “ Sue — he came into the room to us Mana 
fell on her knees instantly and hid her face on the bed — Why 
what is all this? sd he. Kate claw’d hold of her left hand, and 
shew’d him the Ring ” Whereupon Mr Cnsp used some expres- 


1 Mona's pen at first slips, and she writes ‘‘St. \ pres ”, the second 
time she drops the St 

2 Perhaps a corruption of “ Mahoun ” or “ Mahound ” — t e , a Tar! , 
according to medneval views of Turks as fierce, na), ferocious followers 

of Mahomet The word is a survival of the time when the Turks be 
sieged Vienna, but it was late in the day for it to be used in 1772 

4 Stanhoe is a village in Norfolk, near the little town of Docking, 

where Mr Rishton afterwards lived It is not far from Lynn. 
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sions which, among cultivated gentlemen like himself, were 
rather obsolete even in 1772, but were not oaths 1 * * * Ihey signified 
that Maria had worked too much upon his feelings, when “all 
the while she knew lie cou’d do her no good — ” “He then 
came to me — ‘busetttkm,’ sd he, ‘You know all this afnir 
— is it so 5 ’ — I had had my cue before — ‘yes Sir — Indeed 1 — 
— ‘She is really married, 1 sd lie, arching his eyebrows with 
such a stare of astonishment — ‘She is upon nn honour' — 
[Maria ] ‘No — No — No — Indeed — Nothing — Nothing at all 
— its all the lyes of that impudent little toad’ — [meaning me ]’ 
However poor Mana still kept hiding her face in agonies — 
which confirmed what I had before said — We shewed him the 
2 letters which she has received" [from Mr Rishton] “since 
she has been in England.” Soon Mr Cnsp was convinced, and 
laughed After this, in Ins capacity of Daddy to them all, “he 
enquired particularly where she v~vs married — by whom — who 
w ere the witnesses, &c , &c ” Susan writes again “Mana.as 
you will perhaps guess, told a hundred lyes in a moment,” but 
Mr Cnsp made out from Susan, as well as from herself enough 
to show him that it was “a well witnessed ” and valid marriage, 
although they could not give him any v cry satisfactory answers 
to several of his questions “He took” (Mam away from Susan 
and Kitty Cooke) “into his own room” Nc\t “M Rishton" 
seizes the pen, and tells how (after making her give a minute 
account) Mr Cnsp at once dike the man of the world, which 
he once had been) “ changed his tone about my sf>pso” and even 
“ said, in the room before Sue,” etc., “ You may sec he is a man 
of sence and a gentleman — and he had before call’d him all the 
designing worthless dogs he coud think of — lie wont hear of 
our being married again as he says that woud be putting odd 
thoughts into people's heads — and nothing was wanting if he 
had the certificate and my relations might write to Ypres if they 


1 The language of Mr Cnsp, as reported in the Dianes of Fanny and 
Susan, and as someumes crossed out or altered for softer synonyms w 
his letters to Fanny by her tender hand was of the strength of Queen 
Annes days, which saw his birth, quite distinct from the milder ex 
pletncs or metaphors which these girls were used to hear under 
George III For instance, when Mr Cnsp learnt that Fanny had made 
him hear ‘ Evelina,” read, without telling him that she had written it, 

he called her “ayoung Devil,” “a young Hell fire,” for drawing him 
m to read and praise it unawares. The “ Hell fire” was an allusion to 
a terrific club of that name, believed to have existed in his youth, on 
purpose to talk and act “horrid impieties.” Mrs. Delany said that 

“the club consisted of about a dozen persons of fashion of both sexes, 

some of them females unmarried,” and one, a maid of honour to Queen 

Caroline. 
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(a. 1 but hr invited on the nln tr being inimedntch known and 
deflated in a ptiWtek u v\ — mil grew almost angr) on tn> re- 
monstrating -at! the objei (tons 1 corn! make were like dnt in 
his eves— what tlul we w-ant with “ hou-p— while we had mono) 
in nut fhwkcts we might find a place an} wheic— besides lie 
wind have us jo direulj into Noifolk together .and settle our 
afii is on the spot lie has waotc to M inn to tell her the whole 
iffair and ms 'ts upon im going back to Oiiccn Square Mrs 
Kisrh t and writing inimcdntclv to Martin to come over M.tna 
is to write to mv Lnclcs about this afiair— and in short 1 am 
no longer to conceal m} name 1 told him what Rishton hail 
Mid that people woud attribute to inditrcrcncc his hem}, absent 
from me now — not in the least - things arc caactlv as the} 
shn„d be’ — that 1 must go to mv /ml and Matter tile instant 
he amvc 1 in lmndon if Mama would not give linn house room 
for a <!av or two till we went into Norfolk- in short 1 fear there 
will be n terrible bustle — \\ rite me word bow Mama takes it — 
and in what manner I hope she will send me an answer on 
Tuc'dav as I am losing' ni) time at Chesing'ton which is now 
quite precious to me if vou are asked .about it tell all )OU know 
— .and spent a good word for us— tell Melt) the same— and bid 
Moll} ’ [hnnclittc] not fngin herself but answer i learl} all the 
questions asked her and let her g'o to Mrs Scarlc's ”fi milliner, 
or dressmaker) “to get some of in> thmps read} to be tned on 
on "Ihursdiv morning -and toget on with the handkerchiefs — 
l shan't come until f hear something from m> Mother if 
she is c: it tii i t'U do press her to vs me directl) that 1 ma> 
come up immediate!) on the receipt of her letter Speak to that 
poor toad Mollv dirccilv and write the return of the post )our 
self — \dieu m) own ban " Dus letter is numbered 14, is ad 
dressed to h ann) in k’uccn s Square, and has a London post 
mar) of? l\ and an illegible countr) mark. 

W’hat a l ind Iladd) Crisp” he vvas to be a father to all 
these curls' He let Mina off 1 era lightl) — telling her on 1 ), 
“What a prett) piece of work she mu,ht have made of it'” and 
uttering a few reflections upon “the thousand difficulties in 
which }oung people involved themselves before the) were aware, 
b) concealing things from their relations” but even at more 
than a hundred >cars distance, we cannot help pit) mg Fann), 
who was involved in the secret of one who had no drop of her 
blood, and was obliged to front the culpnt’s mother, who vvas 
also her own stepmother Nor was Fann> the bearer of a word 
of penitence or of apolog) She was onl) told to look to the 
progress of Mana's “ things "—that is, of her trousseau “ What 
scenes we shall have'” writes F,ann>, then draws her pen 
through the v ords We also have had scenes out of it, for the 
situation of “ Evelina,” disowned b> her father, who had been 
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“1 very profligate young man,” and had mamed that “lll- 
adused” young lady, her mother, privately in Pans, then 
“infamous!) burnt the certificate of their mamage, and denied 
that they had ever been united,” might well hate been suggested 
by some of the words and warnings which fell from Mr Cnsp 
on that night in June, 1772 Mainly for this hate tve dwelt upon 
Mr Rishton and Mana Mien How did Mrs Burnet take it? 
Very tvarml), as well she might 1 We know not what she said 
to Fanny, but thenceforth she put obstacles m the way of her 
visiting Mana She did receite the couple, sooner or/later, but 
spoke her mind with vigour, upon one occasion giving Mr 
Rishton (as poor Mana complains) an account of “etery vice, 
fault, or foible I had eter been guilty of since my birth ” The 
wrath of Mrs Burney was, most likely, not so “ implacable ' 0 as 
Mana describes it to hate been, but although Mana nobly 
announces that she forgets all her mother has eter made her 
suffer when Miss Allen now' that they are parted, as Mrs Rtsli-- 
tcn, she resented Airs Burney’s resentment at her mamage, for 
long-and long No mention of a second mamage has, so far, 
been found. The Rishtons pass from our tiew until the begin- 
ning of 1773. The wild “Allen” is being tamed dunng these 
next months She has marned “ a Bashaxv” i^as she was told by 
his sister, Mrs Edgell) — a very affectionate Bashaw , but still a 
Bashaw, although not “a Mahoon,” as Mr Crisp had almost 
made him out to bej but just an only son, inclined to show and 
extravagance, sensitive as to what appearance was made by the 
careless Alana, touchy towards his kindred and hers, wnth many 
dislikes of people, which she fell into, but a lot ing husband 
when he was humoured, as he always seems to have been during 
the years of their mamed life of which we hate cognizance 
through the letters of his wife to F anny J 


[May ] 

I have just left [the famous] Sir William Browne [in the 
parlour,] a most extraordinary old man, who lives in the 
Square/ and is here on a visit. He has been a very re- 
nowned physician, whether for saving or killing, I cannot 
say He is near eighty, and enjoys prodigious health and 
spirits, and is gallant to the ladies to a most ridiculous de- 
gree. He nev er comes without repeating some of his v erses 
I can now recollect a stanza he has just told me occasioned 
by some little flirtation with a lady’s fan 


1 Oueen Sauare. 
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No wonder that this Fan should prove 
A vehicle to convey love. 

But to return it I desire, 

Lest it too much should fan the fire 

I think the lines worth preserving, so flew [out of the 
room] to write them down 1 

I have had a very clever letter from my dear Daddy Crisp, 
I am charmed at entering into a correspondence with him 

**###* 

My dear father intends going to Germany this summer, 
to see if he can gather any materials for his History of 
Music If the most indefatigable pains and industry will 
render his work worthy of approbation, it will meet with 
the greatest 


1 Sir Wiliam Browne, M D (1692 1774) was an M A. of Cambridge, 
and wrote the well known epigram, “ The King to Oxford sent a troop 
of horse,” etc. He has kept his name alive by founding prizes of three 
gold medals to be given yearly al Cambridge for the best Greek ode, the 
best Latin ode, and the three best Latin and Greek epigrams. He also 
founded a scholarship at Cambridge. He settled at Lynn about 1716 
There he was, life Dr Buraej, under the patronage of the reigning 
family of Turner In 1740 he went to London, and became, in the end, 
President of the College of Physicians Bishop Warburton describes him 
as a little, round, well fed gentleman, with a large muff in one hand, 
and a small Horace, open, m the other (1769) See a previous note, 
p 57 He had been in frequent conflict with the aldermen of Lynn, as 
he was with the licentiates of medicine m London but seems to have 
been as shrewd as he was singular Nichols has printed his elaborate 
will, in which he desires that on his coffin, “ when in the grave, may be 
deposited in its leather ease or coffin, my pocket Elzevir Horace, ‘ comes 
vim vitawue dulcis et utilis,' ‘ worn out wJk, and bi me ’ " He also 
appointed himself, not only a monument with that of his late “Lady ” 
m Hdlmgton Church (Isorfolk), but a marble monument in Westminster 
Abbey, to lie placed “as near that of my Master, Dr Mead {Medi'orum 
faali Pnnnpis) as any vacant arch may adroit, or otherwise, in the 
Poets’ Comer, over against that of Mr Prior ” He ordained by this 
will that his descendants, through his only child, Mary (who married 
William, brother of Martin Folkes, President of the Royal Society), 
should forfeit his property to the University of Cambridge if ever they 
dropped the name of Browne before that of Foil es. The forfeiture has 
so far been avoided by the baronets wBo have represented him Martin 
Folkes Kashton was first cousin of Martin Browne r olkes, Sir W Browne’s 
grandson and future heir 
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him He had a most severe illness on reaching Queen s Square, 
was sent to Chesington on recovery, and forbidden 11 nting books 
for some time. The affectionate outburst m praise of Dr Burnej, 
written tn the beginning of the Diary for January, 1773, may 
have been a tribute from Fanny to his patience and cheerfulness 
in illness ] 
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[To give an account of the condition of this year’s journal 
would be to repeat much of what has been said of others One 
point of difference is to be noted, this is much more bulk) , 
partly because Fanny’s pleasure in writing grew with her age, 
partly because it consists of two journals , one of them private, 
to which another has been attached, which is addressed to her 
sister Susan This latter describes a delightful usit to Devon- 
shire. The following extract from a letter of Mnna Rishton’s to 
Fanny, is a piece of playful rhodomontade about what was, 
perhaps, one of those bursts of authorship which Fanny no 
longer tried to restrain It is convenient to place it here, although 
it was written after the Teignmouth visit 

“And so by way of return to the very Curious Manuscript I 
received I have named the first Cow I ever was Mistress of 
Fanny How can I thank you enough my friend for the In- 
valuable Treasure you have sent me My workmen are now 
employed in turning an Arched Vault where it is to be de- 
posited in An Iron Chest to preserve it from the Ravages of 
Times and hand down this Valuable piece of Antiquity to 
future Ages yet unbom--I intend leaving it as An Inheritance 
to one of my Sons who shall be instructed Early in All the 
Hidden misteries of Science that he may understand this great 
production — but as I am Afraid I am not Worthy of being 
Mother to such A Son I must select some favorite of the Muses 
to intrust this Treasure with — How came you in possession of 
this precious pearl? — and how is it possible your Fnend ship 
coud Transport you so far to let you part with it — Happy 
Britain ! to live to see the days when thy Children are Capable 
of Such Astonishing Actions — but my gratitude transports me 
so far I am unable to pursue the Theme, and heartily I coud 
with propriety begin your Tambour Apron At this Time — and 
so you wish all how and About us— upon my head is so 
filled with household affairs And my life at Stanhoe is so 
different from the Serenity of Tingmouth I can bring my 
ideas into order enough to Attempt anything in the Namtive 
Style" ] 

January 16th, Queen’s Square. 

London 

I shall begin this year without any preamble, having 
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nothing new to say I am in the situation of the Poet- 
Laureat,' and with him may exclaim 

For on a subject so to tatters tore, 

\\ hat can be said, that ha’nt been said before? 

This is my fifth or sixth Journal book, jet will not, I am 
persuaded, be my last, but it would require aery superior 
talents to write an annual Exordium I must therefore con- 
tent myself with plainly and concisely proceeding with My 
Life and Opinions [ — addressed to Myself] 

And, first, it is my opinion, that the world is aery ill used 
tn being called a bad one. If people did but know hoar to 
enjoy the blessings they meet, they would learn that our 
share of misfortunes very often serves but to enhance their 
value. But grief makes a much deeper impress upon the 
mind and leaaes far more lasting traces than joy We relate 
all our afflictions more frequently than we do our pleasures 
Eaery mdia idual’s chagrins are mentioned as proofs of his 
ill fate, while their more fortunate circumstances are suffered 
to pass unnoticed by themsehes as the meer effect of their 
own wisdom Could every man consider his own intrinsic 
Worth — perhaps he would find that the still small zoice of 
Conscience accords better with his Fortune than the loud 
and declamatory flow of eloquence. \\ hat I mean is, that 
our happiness is generally equal to our deserts 

Exceptions, Fordyce says, do only confirm a general 
rule For my own part, how well should I think of myself, 
if my deserts equalled my happiness' My father has exer 
been more desemng than fortunate This saying could not 
be rexersed in him The longer I live, and the more I see 
of the world, the more am I both hstomshed and delighted 
at the goodness, the merit, and the sweetness of that best of 
men All that is amiable , added to all that is agreeable, 
exery thing that is sinking joined to cxery thing that is 
pleasing, learning, taste, judgement, wit, and humour, — 
candour, temperance, patience, benevolence, eveiy virtue 
under the sun is his' • 

But now to events, which will otherwise crowd so fast 

• » 


1 Whitehead. 
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upon me, that I shall not be able to recollect them what a 
loss would that be 1 to my dear — Nobody 1 

[Tuesday 

Mr and Mrs Rishton are in town Yesterday they made 
me spend the day with them, to accompany them to Covent 
Garden Theatre ] Mrs Bettenson and Sir Richard 

Bettenson, 1 unde and aunt of Mr Rishton, are to make our 
part) at the play The Baronet has a fortune of 5000 per 
annum, and Mr Rishton is his presumtive har Though 
not a declared one, yet he is the nearest relation They live 
in our Square, and we went to take them up early, as the 
Prelude was to be done 1 The servant begged us to 

come in, as his mistress was not ready The moment the 
coach stopped Mr Rishton said to me, “Now, take no 
notice, but you will see presently one of the oddest women 
you ever yet have seen — off the stage 1” Mrs Rishton, who 
was extremely eager to see Barsanti, having never yet seen 
her on the stage, was very much vexed at this delav Her 
husband, more impetuous, exclaimed against her ill breed- 
ing — “ How truly v ulgar I to make people wait!” But he 
would not get out “Let's sit still,” cried he, “it will save 
both time and compliments ” In about five minutes Mrs 
Bettenson appeared in the passage She is a fat, squab, 
ugly, vulgar woman, yet, I am told, extremely fond of her 
family However, she was this evening all co/idescendstan 
“Won’t you come in, Mrs Rishton? — why. Lord, I have 
been ready this good while, — we only wait for my brother 
But he says he can’t go five m a coach ” 

This was a delicate speech for me 1 I began to say I was 
sorry, &rc , but Mrs Rishton whispered me “Remember 
they are the intruders, we made our party first ” Mr Rish- 


1 Sir Richard Betenson, or Bettenson, was the widower of Mr Kish- 
ton's aunt; [Lucretia Folkesj] Mrs Bettenson was probably his spinster 
sistet ' 

1 ‘ An occasional Prelude ” was wntten by George Colman, the elder, 
for Miss Barsanti’s first appearance as an actress on the 21 st of Septem- 
bpl 177 2 It was contrived so that she might mimic the Italian and 
English singers of the day 
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ton was now obliged to get out, and after a decent quantity 
of speeches and compliments, the Baronet and his amiable 
sister [at last] came in 

We had an upper box Barsanti acted extremely 
well, and was much admired. 1 "And how do yote like this 
Prelude, madam?” ashed Sir Richard, little thinking that I 
have seen it near a dozen times I am glad to find it so long 
h\ed The play was again “ Elfnda,” 5 with a new enter- 


1 Miss Barsanti first appeared at Covent Garden Theatre on the 21st 
of September, 1772. She cave the happy occasion for Miss L M Haw 
hms's going, to what she looked npon as her first real flay It is true 
that she had before seen " The Alchemist, ” bat she did not hke that, 
and “Cato,” but it was only acted by schoolboys at an academy, just 
as Fanny saw young gentlemen play “ Tamerlane ” m 176S The rigid 
Sir John, and the strict Lady Hawkins, upheld Jenny Barsanti, who 
was “religious, discreet, and made all that she wore,” eien to her stage- 
dresses Miss Hawkins tells us that Jenny first appeared in ‘ The 
Funeral," by Sir Richard Steele It was a sore struggle for her to act 
at all that night, ns her father had had a paraly tic stroke that very day 
while at dinner George Colman, the younger, says she “ was by far the 
most distinguished of the actresses of her time ” in talent. She was the 
first Lydia Languish, playing that part on the nights of January the 17th 
and tSth, 1775, when “The Rivals” is said by some to have failed 
through Lee’s had acting ns Sir Lucius OTngger, by others, owing to 
its tedious length before revision Miss Barsanti afterwords played 
Lydia both in London and the country during its great success. She 
married a Mr Lester, or Lister, in 1777— and Mr Daly, manager of 
the Dublin Theatre, afterwards She seems to have had tact, as she 
pleased both the Hawkinses and the Burneys When acting in Dublin, 
she wore nothing but \ery rich Irish manufactures. Ladies were then 
wearing very full petticoats m Dublin, but Jenny made hers scantier, 
and turned the uae of fashion in favour of what were called “Barsanti 
petticoats.” 

1 Mason's “ Elfnda ” was published m 1752, but never acted until the 
2 1 st of November, 1772 On the 26th, Walpole wrote to congratulate 
Mason on its “ pleasing exceedingly ” This Walpole learnt from “ the 
papers, his only company at present,” as he was slowly recovering from 
a severe fit of the gout. Mason replied, “in the spleen," (real or 
affected) — “do you not think it somewhat cavalier m Mr Colman,” 
(the manager of the theatre,) “to do what he has done without any 
previous intimation to me? I should have known nothing about the 
matter if my bookseller had not heard of it, and demanded the property 
of the chorus books then printing off One of these he has sent me in 
, which the odes are so lopped and mangled, that they are worse than the 
productions of Handel’s poet, Dr Morel! ” Dr Arne, who composed 
the music for “Elfnda,” is also a subject of complaint, and the only 
thing “that pleases me” (Mason) ‘‘in the whole business, is that 
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tainment called “ Cross Purposes,” 1 in which is introduced 
a macaroni’s footman who had on exactly the undress lnery 
of Mr Rishton’s servants Mrs Rishton could not forbear 
laughing as well as mjself She looked up to Mr Rishton 
/did not venture After all, his foible is certainly dress, 
and love of being distinguished from the vulgar cretu [I had 
the pleasure to see Poor’s celebrated fair “ Kitty, beautiful 
and joung,” now called Kittj, beautiful and old, m the stage 
box, 1 e , the Duchess of Queensberr) ] a 

In going back to the coach, Sir Richard and his sister 
gave a polite invitation to supper I desired to be set down 
at home, but they all joined in asking me, and I was too 
happy to be anywhere with the Rishtons to refuse. 

Mr Rishton was in high spirits, and prodigiously agree- 
able Mrs Bettenson, among her other amiable qualities, 
has to an uncommon degree that of thnftiness, of which her 


Garrick is in a fidget,” that “little Colman ” not he himself, brought 
“Llfnda” upon the stage — a Inch he would have done, had he thought 
it would have been agreeable to Mr Mason "This would almost lead 
me to forgive Colman, was such a man worth one’s forgiveness.” 

1 “Cross Purposes,” a comedy m two acts, by Obrien, an actor, was 
first played on the 8th of December, 1772 

" Catherine Hyde, second daughter of Henry Hyde, Earl of Clarendon 
and Rochester, a kinsman of Queen Anne, married the third Duke of 
t^ueensberry in 1720 Prior made her famous by his poem called “The 
Female Phaeton.” In it, she wrings from her mother permission to go 
out in the chariot, and “sets the world on fire.” Prior s first line is often 
quoted, — 

“ Thus Kitty, beautiful and y’oung,” 
but not so the second, which was quite as true, — 

“And wild as colt untamed ” 1 

She must have been very beautiful to judge from even a poor portrait of 
her, but she was rather flighty than witty — When the French Ladv 
Bohngbroke spoke of her as ' Sa Smg»lan/l," Mrs Montagu tells us 
that the Duchess was silly enough to be “in raptures with the” (sar 
castic) “appellation." She courted the Tory wits. Gay almost lived with 
the Duke, and she tried hard to bnng Swift from Ireland to join him 
She lived to 1777 Horace Walpole wrote on the 26th of June, 177J — 
“ I saw the Duchess of Queensberry last night, she was in a new pink 
lute string, and looked more blooming than the Maccaronesses One 
should sooner take her for a youqg beauty of an old fashioned century , 
thau for an antiquated goddess of this age. I mean by twilight.” 
When Fanny saw her it was fifty two years after the death of her poet. 
Prior 
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brother, though not so apparent!}, participates I had been 
told before, by Mr Rishton, that whenever she had com- 
panj she was always so unluch} as to have just parted with 
her cook , — so that I had the utmost difficulty to keep my 
countenance, when, upon my apologizing for my visit, she 
said — “ 0 dear, ma'am, you do me a great deal of honour, — 
I am only sorry jou will not have better fare — but, indeed, 
W) cook — and an excellent one she was, — went away 
)esterday ” 

In considering the partial dispensation of riches, I think 
the poor should ever have in remembrance this querj 

which is worse, 

Want — with a full — or with an empty purse? 

The table was covered with half, or less than half, filled 
dishes I should not, however, have mentioned this, but to 
speak of Mr Rishton, whose behaviour was unmerciful It 
ls a general custom with him to eat little or no supper — but 
he affected a voracious appetite, and eat as if he had fasted 
three da} s I own I had malice enough to enjoy this, as I 
have no pity for grand penury Riches and Pride without 
Liberality — how odious 1 [I touched nothing but an orange, 
which was not remarked ] 

Mr Rishton raised my admiration by his behaviour to 
this pair, from whom he has reason to expect so much Far 
from flattering, he even trims them for their foibles, and 
whenever they seem to exact any deference, he treats them 
most cavalierly He declares to his wife, that he would not 
descend to cringe and court them for the surety of all his 
uncle’s estate If he humbled himself to them, he is con 
vinced they would trample on him Such is the insolence 
of Wealth 

At twelve o’clock Mr Rishton ordered his carnage— and 
turning to me, with a very wicked smile, said “I he play 
will be over late to-night, Miss Burney!” However, I know 
that my offence was given in going, my staying did not 
much signif} 1 

****** 


1 This seems to refer to the difficulty Fanny had m obtaining the 
Pension of Mrs. Biimej to go to the theatre with those offenders 
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Mmdar. Jan, 2jth 

We Inti jestcrdaj tin, most heatrnl) cteiting' Milhco, 1 
tin. dtwtic Mtllico was here, and with I»m Stg' S.irrhm!,' 
and Si^ T Ccl’.stint, that sw L <_t nnlttmt, whom 1 have often 
mentioned We had no further parts, which I greafU re' 
joiccd at, ns we were at full hbcrl> to doolc eurj instant 
to these Sig' Sacchmi is a \ t r> cleg mt man and ettrt mclj 
lundsonie [Milhco ts of a large or rather nn ini 

mense figure, and] not handsome nt nil, nt nil, hut his 
countenance is strongh evprcsMSe of sweetness of disjtov 
tion, and Ins conservation is t Weeding!) sensible He was 
sera much surprised at the arc of ourfamilv Mj father has 
so)ouiie a look, that all strangers are astonished to find him 
such a Pntnanh I he) enquired with great curio it) 

who we all were and if the Signorina, Hett\, were all 
m> father’s declared he had t lhen us for his sisters! 

His next enquir> was "If we did not ph) s ” Mj father 
came up to us, and told us — and went hack with answer 
that ort< (HettA would plaj on condition tint lx si)ould 
sing [Millico’s] comersation was parti) Italian and 
parti) I rcnch, and Sacchmi s almost all Italian but the) 
neither of them S[K.ak three words of English 


ngainst propnclj, Mr and Mrs. IUshton. A page, nt the least, has lieen 
erased licfore the passage beginning, * Mr nnd Sir* Rnhton nre in 
town.’ At the lop of it maj just be rend, “ Lease, houcter I obtained, 
though a dr) one,” though tlic c words seem later than the rot 

1 Milhco came to England in the spring of 1772 Dr Burney wnter 
that he teas a "judicious performer, nnd worth) man, who was not an 
Adonis in person, nnd whose solec had reecned its greatest beauties 
from are” Honcc Walpole te!l> us that Milhco sanp for the first time 
in England on the 2tst of April 1772. 

" Antonio Sacchmi, of Naples, arrived in England in 1772, after 
hating composed for all the preal theatres in Itnl) and German), wath 
increasing success ' In the )car 177 ° when 1 saw Sacchmi at Venice, 
he told me that he had composed near forts <-enaus and ten comic 
operas and in 177S, enquiring of him to what number his dramatic 
works then amounted, he said to set ent) eight of which he had forgotten 
cten the names of two ” “ This graceful, elegant, and judicious 

composer died at Pans in September, 1786, where he was honoured 
with a public funeral ” — Dr B irttty It mn) be added that Sacchidi 
composed the music of "a dramatic piece,” adapted from Fannts note), 
"Evelina.” 
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Hetti being called upon to open the concert, be 

gan a rondeau in the overture to Sacchini’s new opera, 
which has been performed but twice, but she had been to 
three rehearsals, and has gotten almost half the opera b} 
ear Sacchtni almost started, he looked at first jn the ut- 
most pcrplcxttx, as if doubting his own cars, as the music 
of II Ctd has neier been published 1 Milhco clapt his 
liands, and laughed — "Ah brata* braval” Sacchim then 
fwwed, and m) father explained the manner of her having 
got this rondeau, at which he seemed much pleased When 
she had finished her lesson, mj father applied to 
Milhco , [who] readilj complied, and with the utmost 
good nature sang his most favourite air in the new opera, 
only accompanied b> Sacchim on the harpsichord I ha\e 
no words to express the delight which his singing gate me, 
more far awaj than I ha\e eicr recened, eien at the 
Opera, for his sotce is so sweet, that it wants no instruments 
to coier it. He was not, howeter, satisfied with himself, he 
complained again of his cold, but seeing us all charmed, — 
with a sweetness that enchanted me m so great a performer, 
he said, "Eh bien, encore une fois, la \oi\ commence a 
venir", and sang it again Oh! how dmnel} < I am sure 
he must then satisfy himself \ and he will nexer find an> 
other person equall} difficult. For my own part, the mere 
recollection fills me with rapture, mj terms are strong, and 
jet the} but weakly express mj meaning 

After this, he made Sacchim himself sing (though not 
without difficult}), saying, “il a une petite xoix, mais il 
chante tres bien ” Sacchim with the utmost ment has the 
truest modest} , when he found he could not excuse himself, 
he complied with the most graceful diffidence imaginable 
He has very little xoice, but great taste. Milhco led the 
applause that was gnen him This composer and singer 
appear to be most affectionate friends The} do indeed 
seem bom to make each other’s ment conspicuous Milhco 
has read m my father’s countenance, I suppose, the ex- 
cellence of his heart, for though their acquaintance is of 
short date, he reposes great confidence in him, inasmuch as 


* 1 l, n Cicl”was the first opera by Sacchim ever brought upon the 
English stage. Milhco was the chief singer in it. 
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that he Ins gnen him some manuscript music of his own 
composition, which he intends for his Benefit '1 his 
Mb is for an Ode which h<_ Ins had written, expressing his 
gratitude for his reception m England 'I lie verses are 
4 pretty, and lie has set them with great propriety He sat 
down himself to the harpsichord, and played and sung his 
part through, — as the words are English he desired 
that we would all trj , whether we could understand 
them which, to say the truth, was not scry easy And 
he made mv father correct his pronunciation 

When they moved from the harpsichord, to draw 
them back, Hetty began anothcrair of Millico’s in “ 11 Cid ”, 
this had the desired effect Milhco, all good nature, was 
prevailed upon to sing it, which he did — 

/ 

in notes so sweet nnd clear, 

The sound still \ibrates on my ravished ear 

Admiration can be no new tribute to the merit of this 
divine singer, yet he two or three times observed our de 
light to my father, and repeated that we had “ 1’alma 
harmonica”, and, on Sacchim’s singing an air which was 
quite new to us, but which we were highly pleased with, 
he said, “ [Elies connaissent la bonne] musique, cela les 
touche a V instant " 

I again repeat, the evening was heavettl) ! If any 
thing on earth can be so, ’tis surely perfection of vocal 
music. Nothing is more charming than to see great 
talents without affectation My father says, that there are 
hardly in all Italy three such modest men as Milhco, Sac- 
chim, and Celestim They did whatever was asked of them 
with the most unaffected good humour They are whollv 
free 'from vanity, yet seemed as much to enjoy giving 
pleasure, as we did receiving it 

In taking leave, Milhco turned to Hetty, Susan, and me, 
and bowing, said, “Je viendrai une autre fois, et nous 
passerons la soiree comme xl faut ” 

Fcbr 13th 

On the above assuranefe have I lived ever since The 
voice of Milhco seems continually sounding in my ear, and 
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bunioni im nn 'mil V white I known pi' isurt so i v 
i|i i' *i m» In ltlfrlt, <n < t ch / ie‘nitn\, ax tl)i r sweet 
'-in,! r has (,mn nu Hu i' cut pn x in m im mvytivuton, 
lux Miun mul hi 'mgs an tin roiiMant i nnipamotix nf niv 
ret o’U-i tin i Whatever «1 m no urx to nu. seems ob'ruxtvi 
-ml imjntonint I i <mf< " tnt'Jf m ur\ strong itrni hut 
almo-a nil terms ill words ate unequal and imdequan 
to -peak nf tli extreme eMtjJtt whnh Millie ox singing if 
tends im It the lomnal wv; no’ vtcncl toimnlf I ini not 
uno-im t’nt tu eeher Rtuhr would ininiednteh gne nu. 
credit utlut for atTcctitioi or innii. degree nf marine's, hut 
1 im too ninth nu nun fru nd ever to ttprc's ni) Raplurrs 
to tlio i who i tnno’ sjmpathue in tlum I have never 
written nu (tulitv- with nmti hone'l) 

M\ father elmcil with this Orfto last vmk who Ins tn 
ti i-d huneelf tii favour us again x ( von, and promised to bring 
his Inrp, on uhuh he sonutmus icconipitius hiimelf Hut 

0 u iffot ion to Millico his occasioned our nutting with a 

icrv dmaeri eible incident I.ixt Mturdnj evening 

rrnnn Middenh projw-ed going to tin. Optra, 11 CtJ, the 
finu of which bid excited our curiosin sus\ ind m)'elf 
joviullv 'hip it tin. proposal, and the eaichwis instantl) 
Gultred I he opet i is the suu test I e\er heard, and 

M'lhro 'ling like an angil We xtajed ver) late to 

is oul the crowd ixri slowli, the jut and boxes being 

ier\ full When wc went down, we got with difficult} to 
our coach , hut, after the usual jierils and dangers, we were 
drove out of the Hajmarlet and into Suffolk Street Here 
we concluded we were safe hut, as we afterwards found, 
there had lieen left a load of graicl m the street, which tliL 
shade (beng moonlight) hid from the coachman Wc found 
ourselves suddenl) mounted on one side Mama, who is 
soon alarmed, cned out, “We are going, we arc going'” 

1 sat quite quiet, thinking it a false alarm, but prcscntlj the 
coach was cntirel) overturned, and wc came sidevvajs to the 
ground Stupefied between surprise and fright, I fell without 
moving a finger, and hj quite silent The glass at m> side 
was fortunatelv down, and the blind up, which saved m> 
temples from the pavement, butghe glass above me broke, 
and the pieces fell on me Mama and Susan both imagined 
me to be most in danger, [from being 1 undermost, and m> 

• k 
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tender Susan] called out to me repeatedly, “Fanny, are 
you hurt? ate you very much hurt, Fanny? [my dear 
I anny?] ” 

It was some time, from an unaccountable effect of fear, 
before I could answer, but the falling of the glass roused 
me Some people immediately gathered about the 
carriage, and 1 believe opened the door, which was now at 
the top of the coach Mama -called out, “Here’s nobody 
hurt!” but desired them to assist me With some difficulty 
I made a shift to stand up, and a gentleman lifted me out 
[of the carnage ] He had no hat on, being come out of a 
neighbounng house He begged me to go with him [to his 
sisters, who were close by, that I might get out of the mob,] 
and promised to take care of me, but I was now terrified 
for mama and Susan, and could not leave the place, for I 
heard the former call out that her arm w-as broken 1 I quite 
wrung my hands wath horror This gentleman took hold of 
me, and almost used violence to make me go away I re- 
member I called out to him, [as he forced me on,] that he 
w ould dnve me distracted 1 He assured me that mama w ould 
be safe but, as if he had not had trouble enough with me, 
I answered all his civilities with, “But, [go!] why can’t you 
go and help them?” However, he would not leave me, for 
which I believe I am very much obliged to him, as I was 
surrounded by a mob, and as there were assistants enough 
about the coach When mama and Susan w ere taken out, 
we accepted this gentleman’s ofTer, and went into his house, 
where we were very hospitably received by some ladies 
My poor mother had her arm dreadfully hurt , Susan had 
only sprained two fingers, to save herself from falling on us, 
my face was very’ bloody from two small cuts I had received 
on my nose. We stayed here near a q r of an hour, and met 
wath the utmost kindness and civility 

Mamma declared she would walk home, my Deliverer 
insisted on accompanyang us, but John assured us 
that the coach was not further injured than by the glasses 
being broke, and that we might very safely go home in it, 
which we accordingly did, though in much terror Mamma 
has been confined ever sirree Mr Bromfield has examined 
her arm, but it is so much swelled, that it can only be 
polticed at present, and he has not said w hether it has re- 
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ccucd am further injury tlnn a most violent spmn 1 I fear 
it will lie a \cr\ tedious affair Susan, thank Godl is aery 
well and so am 1 

1 he nest das, which was Sundns, Dr Hawkcsssorth and 
his lids bs appointment, dined and spent the esemng here. 
I like the Doctor more and more every time I base the 
pleasure of peeing him, that stiffness and something re 
sembling pedantrs, which formerly struck me in him, upon 
further acquaintance and more intimacy either sscar off or 
dis.apjh.ar He was extreme]) natural and agreeable His 
wile is a sen well-bred, obliging, and sweet-tempered 
woman 

• t » t f • 

We were all of opinion that it was necessary [immediate!)] 
to wait on the family in Suffolk Street, to return them thanks 
for their assistance, but mama was obliged to keep her room, 
— Susan was engaged, and therefore on Monday I w ent, John 
knowing the way to the house The) appear to be an agree 
able famil), consisting of a brother and three sisters I felt 
very awkward, when Igot into the street, lest I should 
be forgot Howes er, I determined to venture rather than 
omit pa)ing thanks so well deserted, however the) all 1 m 
mediate!) recollected me, and seemed very glad to hear of 
our safet) Their names are Miland 

* * * m t * 

Fcbr 19th 

M) father’s German Tour is now in the press, and he is 
humed and fatigued beyond expression, for this is a time of 
)ear when his business is at its height 

[Mrs Rishton has been ill] We had )esterda), — 
I know not whether to sa) pain or pleasure , — of seeing 
Mr Gamck in the part of Lear 5 He was exquisitely great, 


’ About that time there were set era! surgeons of the name of Brom 
field This ma) have been William Bromficld, Esq , who, m 1776, 
appears ns surgeon to the rojal household, “with £iSO," and senior 
surgeon to St. George’s Hospital • 

* J Lmtitia Hawtins says that her scry unpleasant father, Sir John, 
threatened to punish her, and her brothers, when the) took her part, 
In what he pompously called, a “Tnplg Alliance ”, b) taking them all 
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every idea which I had formed of his talents, although I 
have ever idolized him, was exceeded I am sorry that this 
play is acted with Cibber’s alterations, as every line of his, 
is lmmediatel) to be distinguished from Shakespeare, who, 
with all his imperfections, is loo superior to an> other dra 
matic writer, for them to bear so near a comparison, and to 
my cars ever)' line of Cibber’s is feeble and paltry 


Thurvlay, Februa*y 25th 

Mr Adams and his brother, two gentlemen who mj sister 
and self formed) met with at Captain Debieg’s, had this day 
exposed to public sale a large and valuable collection of 
busts, statues, bas reliefs, pictures, Ac, which they pur- 
chased many years since in Ital) These gentlemen, with 
another of their brothers, have, since our acquaintance with 
Mrs Debieg has dropt, built the Adelphi, — so called from 
the three brothers being engaged m it. The undertaking 
was, I believe, too great for them, and the) have suffered 
much in their fortunes I cannot but wonder, that so noble 
and elegant a plan should fail of encouragement I went 
)esterday morning with my sister to the new of these things 
1 could not but greatly pity the collector, who is 1 fear 
obliged to part with them As I have neither knowledge 
or judgement in these matters, I venture at no further opinion 
than that to me the sight was a great regale 1 We saw many 
of our old friends of the Scotch party, but were not known 
to [any, probably not seen, as we sate very backward, Hetty 
wishing to avoid them I often suspect that Mr Seton was 
thunderstruck by Hetty’s marriage.] 

[There is a great gap in Mrs Rishton’s letters between June, 
1772, and the 22nd of February, 1773, on which day she writes 
to Fanny, regretting her mother’s injury, and the alarm of all 


to see “ King Lear ” Was it ns a warning against filial disobedience? — 
or to give them “ a good fright ” ? Miss Hn.wV.ms says that Lear made 
her ill, from nerve distress Another threat Sir John once used when 
she had been naughty, was, — “ Miss— I intend to take yon to Dr John 
son's this evening ” t 

1 Robert and J nines Adam had lived eight veus in Italy, France, arid 
Holland [1754 1762]. They had a three days’ sale of their pictures in 
Febiuary, 1773, but bought m the greater past of the 218 
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who were m the conch accident She writes from “Alfred's 
Building*” (Hth, where she seems to ln\c spent the nutnmn 
nnd winter for the s ike of drinking the wnters She hnd been 
ill indeed she wns not so robust ns her high spirits might mnhc 
us suppose As n girl, she hnd bnd henltli She snss tint she is 
much nlonc, although Mr Risliton wns so kind tint “there is 
not n sun tint rises tint docs not make [her] more tlnnkful for 
being his wife " 

The Rishtons were lool ing forwnrd to livang nt Stnnhoc 
House, which belonged to “ Mrs 'Mun 1 * 3 Allen” (the wife of one 
of Mnrin’s fninih >, nnd Fanny is desired to "put no spokes in 
the wheel of her own Norfolk journcs,” ns Mnrin hopes to see 
/■rent Stnnhoc " 1 hope not to see Until or many years 1 nm 
surpnsecl whnt n change Matrimony Ins mndc in me — nnd you 
mav remember how we used to wonder nt Hetty's being 1 so 
-i ifis / — 1 woud not be condemned to settle here if nm one coud 
give me n house read) furnished ” In the nc\t letter slic Ins suf- 
fered from servants, having been obliged to send away a butler 
whom the) hnd hired m London, ns he “ proved so dirt), stupid, 
nnd unqualified in ever) respect " Mann has even a passing fit 
of jealous} , thinks her husband cooled towards her, and prays 
Fanny s pit) for what she must suffer, assuring her that slicnia) 
depend upon her letters being burned direct!) “ .So be free I 
have been vnstl) disappointed in not going to !• ischcr’s concert 
to-night. I suppose all Hath will be there, for it is the last time 
the eldest Linlc) sings at Hath, she is engaged for the oratorios' 1 
— but Rishton who is rather more exact about dress than 1 am, 
can’t think of in) appearing R wanted me to bu) a suit of 
migmonct lmnen fringed forsccond mourning’ — but m) econom) 


1 An East counlrv shortening of Edmund 

3 The Oratorios at Covent Garden Theatre in Lent 

3 The delicate little garden plant (a woad,) which in England is called 
“ mignonette,” is, in I ranee, named “ rJsMa," but our name must have 
come to us through 1 ranee, as a jjnonym for daintiness in miniature. 
In 1721, Lad) Mar) Wortlcv Montagu asks her sister to bu> “some 
narrow imniiiitt,” (a guinea’s worth,) for the use of the future Lady 
Bute, “ vvho grows a little woman ” This appears to have been what 
ladies used to call "et/giitp," a fine, narrow lace for tnmming children’s 
caps and tuckers The word " mtgnen" and (its diminutive of com 
panson,) “ mtgnomutte” serve as man) purposes in France, as the 
much abused word “ nice " in England A book is “ tmgnon ” if it has 
** finesse rTesprtt ,” a child, if it is good ,A fine kind of net, and of Jace 
wns “ tntgnonntUe ” So was a kind of stuff made of wool and silk, and 
a tin) sort of pear, even a kind of pepper finely ground In French 
typography there are both “ migitonnc” and " nngiionnctte" founts of 
type. The suit of linen, which was tooVvpcnsive for Maria, was cer- 
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prciaild over that, and as he was unwilling I should appear 
else, I gate up the dear Fischer— see \ hat a cruel thing to hue 
a sposo who is rather a p — p — y m tho'e sort of things. Now 
don’t you think this little anecdote put into proper hands might 
make a dismal tale, such as ‘Ah, poor girl, she has reason 
enough to repent — denied going into company, left all alone, 
husband flirting with every Miss m his way,’ <S.c. tho’ I am 
afraid I am not enough in fator to be an object of pity — well all 
for the best. Rishton is gone” [to the concert] “fischeFs haut- 
boy has the same merit wath him the Bagpipes or Jews’ trump 
might ” '] 


[From Mr. Crisp to Frances Burnev s ] 

[1773 1 

Dear Fanny, 

Tho the weak knotty joints of my knuckles are some- 
what tired with writing to your Mamma by this post, I can- 
not forbear forcing them to pay you this short tribute of 
acknowledgement for your kind and entertaining letter \ ou 
are an exceeding good child, and I shall cherish y ou accord 
mgly You have good and grateful sentiments about you 
m short, you have good things in you, and I wish it was m 
my power to bring about, — but stop, my pen ' y ou are going 
beyond your line, but there are many valuable people in 
this wide world of ours, that for want of nghtly understand 
mg one another, do not do what Nature seems to ha\ e in- 
tended they should do, I mean draw close together by 
mutual attraction Tis pity, for the really valuable do not 
over-abound The esteem you express for sincerity , shows 


tamly very fine, as well as fringed The fringe showed that it was 
“ mourning ” “ Fringed, or plain linen,” has but lately been left ont of 
orders m the Gazette for court mourning The fringe was a substitute 
for lace ruffles and “ jabots ” on gentlemen s shirts. 

1 For John Christian Fischep the haulbois plajer, see note I, p 20S 
a Mr Crisp uses the term ‘'sincere/} ” (as many others have done, 
and do) without precision, as if it were the reverse of discretion in 
speech It is against too great efenness that he is warning Fanny, as 
the last sentence of the next letter proves 
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the world his not info. ted you with its contagion, but lie 
wan. of too hbi.nl a use of it, my dear 1 tinny, ’tis a dan 
g«. rous weapon to cm) about one, it is i sword that is very 
apt to eat into the scabbard and wound its owner At my 
hour of life ’tis not worth while to change one’s old habits, 
but, if I were to begin the world again, I should certainly 
carry it very much muffled up You base drawn a very good 
picture of two brothers, and strikingly like I believe 1 am 
sure one is so, and as sure all I have seen of the other is so 
\ ou with reason set a just value on your lot 

Dear 1 anny,’ 

Once for all let me assure you you need not fear your 
letters coming too often this road I-or why? Ihey bring 
me intelligence of a set of people I do not hate, they 
amuse and entertain me, and above all thev are a sort of 
proof that my child I anny retains a degree of regard for 
a certain queer, old, worn, and rusticated 1 ogram, for whom, 
with all his faults, and infirmities I have a particular kind- 
ness 

And now my dear Fanny, from the manner m which you 
express the uncertainty of my meaning, it is plain that you 
My intention is not to take 

As for sincerity, I anny, such a young untainted, unhack- 
neyed mind as your o\ n may naturally enough be struck 
with the bright side of it, but take the word of an old 
sufferer, it ten times hurts the owner for once it does any 
good to the hearer, whom you are to thank and be highly 
obliged to, if he does not from that moment become your 
enemy Whenever, therefore, you have heated your imagina- 
tion with these glowing, generous, great sentiments, let me 
recommend to you by way of a cooler, to reflect on the fol- 
lowing lines in the mouth of a more wary character — 


1 [This is a scrap of another letter The date “ 1773 ” on it is written 
later as is an endorsement of its subject at the head thus “ Worldly 
sincent), with kind cautions.” The parcel of letters of which these two 
sqraps seem to be the earliest portions’are preserved with the MSS 
of the Diaries in a separate wrapper which is inscribed in the hand of 
Mme D’Arblay “ Letters from and to my honoured Friend and earliest 
counsellor Mr Crisp ”] 0 
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What, shall I wear my heart upon my sleeve 
For daws to peck at? 1 

*##*■** 

[? March ] 

Mj father’s German Tour will be published next week, 
Heaven ^rant it as favourable a reception as the Italian one 
he is extremely anxious and diffident beyond anj 
author that ever, I believe, existed He has shut himself up 
entirely from all who know him, but his own family Dr Arm- 
strong, among others, has called fifty times unsuccessfully, 
though he has always the gallantry to say, that he wants no 
bod ) , when he sees us I had the pleasure of a long tete 4 tete 
with him last Monday He asked me what I conjectured to 
be the prune cost of the most capital picture m Mr Strange’s 
last sale? It is a landscape by Nicholas Poussins, and was 
purchased by Sir Watkin Wynn, at the sum of six hundred 
and fifty pounds I told him that I could not possibly guess, 
but I supposed it to be much less than w as then given for it 
“But I can tell you exactly,” said he, “for I have it from a 
gentleman, who was well acquainted with the transaction 
the pnme cost was seven pounds, odd shillings ! and for that 
sum Poussins sold it' What Mr Strange might purchased 
for at Pans, I cannot say ” How v ery hard that the man by 
whose labour and talents this fine landscape was produced 
should have worked so much for the advantage of others, 
and so little for his own ! 1 


1 'Tis not long after 

But I wall wear my heart upon my sleeve 
For daws to peck at — Othello, 1, sc 1 

s Horace Walpole sneers at this picture as having been dearly bought, 
but hear Mr Dennistoun — “Sir Robert Strange has long enjoyed an 
European reputation, yet the excellence of his works is no adequate 
index of his merit. From his native Orkney to the Land’s End, 

his engravings brought within reach of all men the best w orbs of great 
painters These engravings, offered at the same price as the trash 

which preceded them in the market, gradually obtained a large arcula 
tion, and became the first important step towards a general amelioration 
of the English taste in the fine Arts He boldly ventured tjie 

moderate capital at his disposal in importing a superior class of pictures 
for the home market, and, by descriptive catalogues of these and his 
own works, he did much to lujtruct the pubhe.” 
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I have likewise had the honour of two (short) conversa- 
tions with Mr Baretti, he called with a letter from Dr 
Marsili, a physician of Padua, who desired him to send my 
father’s Italian Tour to him, which he was very impatient to 
see, as he was my fathers Ciceroni at Padua. 1 Mr Baretti 
appeirs to be ver 7 facetious, he amused himself very much 
with Charlotte, [whom he calls CZu/r/o/Ar, and kisses whether 
she will or no, always calmly saying, “ Kiss & me, Charlotte ' 
He asked if she] had read “ Robinson Crusoe "? Charlotte 
coloured and answered, "Yes, sir” "And pray, how 
many years vas he on de uninhabited island? ” “ Oh, sir, I 
can’t tell that* ” “ Vat! don’t you remember vat you 

read? den, my pretty Churlotte, you might spare y our eye- 
sight But can y T ou remember j’tzfwas de name of Robin 
son Crusoe’s island?" "Oh! sir, no, that I can’t, indeed' ” 
“And could you read all dat book, and not find out, dat it 
has no name at all?” He enquired of me very particularly 
how my sister “[Hetty]” did, whom he had seen when a 
child “ 


months ago for Claude Lorraine Boohs, pnnts, coins, do not lose their 
rank in proportion I am ever) day tempted to make an auction ” Lord 
Chestcrbcld died on the 24th of March, 1773. 

1 “Dr Marsili, the worthy professor of botany in the University of 
Padua, to whose friendly offices, during my stay nt Padua, I have in 
numerable obligations.” — Dr Burneys First Four Dr Marsdi had 
been in England m 1757, when Dr Johnson gave him letters to Dr 
Huddesford and to Thomas Warton, Professor of Poetry at Oxford, de 
scribing him as “ a learned gentleman, and good Latin poet,” whom he 
should be glad to have shown anything in Oxford Marsili was also a 
friend of Garrick 

3 This “ hi S3 a me ” was remembered Charlotte is found in the 
Burney Papers as “ Churtot,” and as "Mrs Baretti ” She was, also, 
Garnck s awn “ PeutolcTs Comedy ,” (compare Goldsmith’s "Little 
Corned}' s Face,") and his own “ Piety in Pattens ” Her “ cherubimcal 
face ’’and her liveliness lasted long When she was sixty, Fanny de 
scribes her as “looking quite young and pretty ” An amusing letter is 
also extant in which Hetty rallies Charlotte upon being the reigning 
toast of Brighton at a time when Charlotte had been twice a widow, and 
was a grandmother This vve are kindly told by one of Charlotte’s de 
scendants Giuseppe Baretti, a naUve of Turin, had been brought to 
England by Lord Charlemont, in 1753 He wrote vigorous English, 
and was an able man, with a bid temper He kept the best company in 
London that of Johnson, Burke, Reynolds, and Goldsmith He boasted 
that he had friends, both in town and country, with whom he could, at 
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Dr Hawkesworth supped with us very lately, and 
was extremely sociable and agreeable, yet he always seems 
rather to be reading than speaking, his language is so re- 
markably elegant and flowing I could not but imagine, 
that he was reciting one of his own “Adventurers,” in an 
account he gave of a school boy’s holiday I will endeavour 
to recollect it “ His sleep,” said he, “ the night before is 
broken and disturbed, his anticipation of pleasure is too 
lively to let him rest, yet he wakes, delighted that the happy 
day is come If it is in his power, he lays in bed, till he is 
ashamed of leaving it, and at last rises ashamed of being 
ashamed The remaining part of the morning he passes in 
considering what to do, but every plan that occurs, appears 
unworthy employing so precious a day At length, evening 
comes, and his recollection then tells him a thousand things 
which he might have done, he spends the rest of the night 
m regretting that he wasted the day, and at last goes to bed 
disgusted, weaned, and disappointed.” This descnption, 
however, belongs rather to young men than to boys, whose 
childish or boisterous amusements present themselves with 
the light 


any Ume, spend a month. Off and on, he lived some years with the 
Thrales. Vet he quarrelled with almost all his friends, even with Dr 
Johnson, who had 1 nou n him from 1754. He sparred with Mrs Thrale, 
while giving lessons m her house, and was thus excused by Johnson, — 
“ Poor Baretti, do not quarrel with him, he means only to be 

frank, manly, and independent To be frank, he thinks is to be 

cynical, and to be independent, is to be rude. Forgive him, dearest 
lady, the rather, because of his misbehaviour, I am afraid, he learned 
part from me.” When Mrs. Thrale married Piozzi, Baretti reviled her 
in the “European Magazine.” Her marriage seems to have provoked 
him the more as he had ridiculed the notice taken of Italian singers m 
England in his answer to Mr Sharp Boswell and he so detested each 
other that when Baretti met Boswell at the Thrales, Boswell did not 
rise on seeing Baretti and when Baretti descried Boswell, he “gnnned 
a perturbed glance ” The Irish Dr Campbell makes him “gnn this 
glance,” and was told by Mrs. Thrale, and by Arthur Murphy, that 
Boswell had wished Baretti might be hanged for that stab in the Hay 
Market BaretU once so provoked a beautiful and lively American, Mrs. 
Paradise, that she turned the boiling water of her tea-um upon him He 
relumed to Italy, but found that he (jould not enjoy it after the nearly 
• thirty years of absence, and came back to London to beamoDg the friends 
he had made,— some of whom he kept until death. 
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We went, Susan and I, to a very fine concert lately for 
Mr Fjschar’s (the celebrated Hautbois) benefit 1 Never was 
music more lost than upon Mrs Young, far from evincing 
pleasure she suffered But can I speak of music, and 

not mention Miss Linle) ? Ihe town has rung of no other 
name this month 

Miss Lmley is daughter to a musician of Bath, 1 very 
sour, ill bred, severe, and selfish man 3 She is believed to 


1 John Christian Fischer was born at Friburg He came to London, 
and married a daughter of our great painter, Gainsborough He was a 
celebrated player on the haut uois In his “History of Music,” Dr 
Burney writes of the “admirable” Fischer, that “he composed for 
himself, and in a style so new and fanciful, that m point of invention, 
as well as tone, taste, expression, and neatness of execution, his piece 
was always regarded as one of the highest treats of the night ” He was 
much m favour with George III, to whom he bequeathed his music. 
He died in 1800, being seized with a fit while playing before Queen 
Charlotte 

5 Dr Burney says of Lmley, his brother doctor of music, that “he 
was a studious man, equallj versed m theory and practice Having a 
large family, lie pointed his studies to singing, and became the first 
master of his day He w as a masterly play er on the harpsichord and a 
good composer ” His children were “a nest of nightingales ” He bad 
to feed so many , as well ns to train their voices, that he made them all 
sing in public, “ even to the seven year olds ” Lmley had refused the 
offers of both Gar nek and Colraan to engage his daughter Eliza as a 
singer “I think” (he wrote) “ns she has acquired a reputation, I 
ought to have the advantage of her first performing in London myself 
I do not relish giv ing the prime of my daughter’s performances to 
support the schemes of others. Still, I would tnke two hundred 

guineas and a clear benefit, with choice of oratorios I shall never 

lay myself at the mercy of my children, especially when their power of 
being of service to me depends so entirely upon chance ” 

When she was only fourteen, Lmley was blamed for making Eliza 
sing too much and too often He bound her to himself ns an apprentice 
and insisted upon her working out her time He knew no better, and 
was heart broken when he found himself outlive five of his grown up 
children 

Miss Lmley’s charms must have been very great J T Smith tells 
us of the miniature painter, Ozias Humphry (torn 1742), that “having 
a wish to try his fortune at Bath, he went thither in 1762 and took 
lodgings with Lmley, the musiciap, whose lovely daughter, Eliza Anne, 
was then in her ninth year She knew all the songs m * Thomas ' 
and Sally,’ ‘The Beggar’s Opera,’ ‘The Chaplet,’ and ‘Love in a 
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be very romantic, she has long been very celebrated for 
her singing, though never, till within this month, has she 
been in London She has met with a great variety of ad 
\entures, and has had more lot ere and admirers than an) 
nymph of these times She has been addressed b> men of 
all ranks I dare not pretend to sa), honourably , which 
is doubtful, but what is certain is, that whatever were their 
designs, she has rejected them all She has long been at 
tached to a Mr Sheridan, a youn^ man of [great talents, 
and] very well spoken of, whom it is expected she will 
speedil) marr) 1 She has performed this Lent at the Oratorio 


Village’, and these she would sing so sweell), that many a da), at the 
joung painter’s solicitation, she chanted them, seated at the foot of his 
easel, looking np to him, unconscious of her heavenly features with 
such features and such looks, as prevailed on the motley visitors of Bath, 
when she so gracefully held up her little basket, with her father’s benefit 
tickets, at the door, as they passed in and out of the Pump Room ” 

1 This beautiful girl had, it is said, been married to “ n Mr Shendan ” 
about a year before Fanny saw her, but without the knowledge of his 
father, or her own At the end of March, 1772, Shendan escorted her 
to h ranee to withdraw her from the disgraceful attentions of a married 
man, with whom Sheridan, in the end, fought two duels, and very 
nearly three. She had persuaded herself that she was going to take 
shelter in a nunnery from admirers, many of whom were more honourable 
than Captain Matthews, and none less so Shendan induced her to 
marry him by the way, somewhere near Calais, quite m Maria Allens 
style Her father pursued her to Lille, and took her home to fulfil the 
musical engagements which he had made for her In fact, she was a 
runaway apprentice. Though he found Sheridan at Lille, he does not 
seem to hare suspected the marriage ol a youth just of age, and a girl 
under it by two years at least, if not three He took Shendan back m 
the same chaise with his daughter, but forbade them afterwards to meet 
Still Shendan contrived to see her by sometimes disguising himself as a 
hackney coachman, and dnvmg her home from the theatre. This is 
T Moore’s account, given him by Shendan’s family It is very impro 
bable, and there is great doubt whether there was anything more than a 
flight from Bath until the 13th of Apnl, 1773, (according to Syhanus 
Urban,) “Mr Shendan of the Middle Temple," (which he had only 
entered three weeks before as a law student,) was roamed publicly to 
“the celebrated Miss Linley,” after which she never again sang for pay, 
and sometimes not even to give pleasure There is a story that Sheridan 
refused to let her sing to the Prince of Wales. Shendan’s “tnumph,” 
says Moore, “was the first that raw nvair knew of his love.” Even his 
# own brother, even his best fnend, Haihed, who had loved Miss Lmley 
before Shendan seems to have seen her, and who confided m him, were 
kept in the dark Haihed, who had been his school fnend at Harrow 
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of Drury Lane, under Mr Stanley’s direction The applause 
and admiration she has met with, can only be compared 
to what is given Mr GarncL The whole town seems dis- 
tracted about her E\ery other diversion is forsaken Miss 
Linlej alone engrosses all ejes, ears, hearts At Mrs Stan- 
ley’s invitation, mama, Susan, and myself sat in her box at 
Alexander Balus, to see and hear this Syren 1 Her voice is 
soft, sweet, clear, and affecting She sings wuth good ex- 
pression, and has great fancy and even taste in her cadences, 
though perhaps a finished singer would give less way to the 
former, and prefer few and select notes She has an exceed- 
ing good shake, and the best and most critical judges, all 
pronounce her to be infinitely superior to all other English 
singers The Town in general give her the preference to any 
other To me her singing was extremely pleasing Perhaps, 


sailed to India on hearing of his success. She was more than musical 
and lovely She was his right hand, and perhaps worked harder for him 
than she had done for her father As manager of a theatre she helped 
him by keeping the account of the weekly receipts, by reading the plays 
sent to him, suggesting changes in them, and in fact acting as a copying 
clerk She was his secretary when he was a member of the House of 
Commons She set his verses to music, and sang them to her harp She 
herself wrote good, unaffected letters, and very fair verses \et liewore 
out all this love. Susan liumey has left an amusing account m her un 
published journal, which belongs to a later period than these diaries, of 
how Shendan provoked the delightful singer Pacchierotti by his facile 
excuses and broken appointments, and above all by' not paying his 
salary , to write him a grotesque letter to tell him that “ Facchierotti 
was very displeas’d to be obliged to call him rascal ” The letter ended 
with a sketch of Sheridan dangling from a gallows Susan stopped its 
being sent As Susan Burney was, in the vv ords of Pacchierotti, ‘ ‘ capable 
de juger en professeur,” we give, from her diary, a few lines of com 
panson between the singing of Miss Harrop and of Mrs Shendan, 
wntten some years later than this diary — “ Miss Harrop’s manner some 
times [was] very good — much more Italian than Mrs. Shendan’s ever 
was when I heard her But every now and then thrngs escaped her 
that were really vulgar, m her recitative particularly, and a howl and 
bad manner of taking her notes, which Mrs. S was always free from 
She was never vulgar, tho’ without the soul or refinements of a great 
Italian singer ’ 

Miss Lmley s sister Mary, whom Fanny saw with her, mamed 
Richard Tickell, a wit, who was a grandson of Addison’s fnend, 
Tickelk The late J A Roebuck, M P , was grandson of Richard and 
Maty Tickell 

1 Alexander Balus, an oratorio by Handel, 1748 
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c\apt ilit tlnmt. Milhco, I would nthtr hear her (if I also 
saw her ’) tlnn am other 

V Mis ‘kmk) s bo\ is sen high, and I am scrj mar 
sighted I could onh pcrcuse that Mns 1 \u\t\\ Jiyirc was 
evtremth ^cntccl, and the form of her face urv dopant I 
had heard from Miss Ktnnaird who is acquainted with Mrs 
''tanks that she alwa)s went into the green room after the 
ortlorio and 1 determined to make interest for the same 
fasour ls it had been granted to Miss kinnaird 1 I had 
immediate success \s soon as the {lerformance was oser, 
we all went into that famous apartment, which I was sur- 
prised to see was lined ssith red! 1 here was not a creature 
there but at ms request Miss \rland, Mrs Stanks s sister, 1 


1 Tanns wntex In Susan, in June, 1770 — ** I find li) (tic papers (hat 
Miss Kinnaird is married to n Mr Miggm " [Mis-. Kinnaird was a 
daughter of llie sixth liaron Kinnaird tier husband s nsme is gnen in 
peerages as Wiggins, or Wiggcns J *• I hope therefore, sht. is settled 
in England, and that 1 maj see her again I quite long to know if she 
has met with a man nl all desemng other I ne'er had so much aficc 
tion for a short acquaintance in m> life as for this sweu mrl Ah, how 
docs the word ajftenon joined to rccet pr! remind me of our dear 
Barsanti! I hope you sent my letter and if sou wished it added some 
lines of yojr own I am not sorry now that I ncicr raw Mr Lister, 
since I could see him no more. Ini! prai, my dear lose if any answer 
comes from /ear Jenny let it be instantly sent me This (sassage, 
(hitherto unpublished,) shows that Fanny, then in full fame, had a heart 
vers rctcnti'e of old friends fenny Barsanti had just lost her first hus 
band, whom George Colman the younger calls Les!e\ 

3 John Stanley who was bom in 1715, and lost his sight at two years 
of age, wasnt elt'en, organist of All Hallows, Bread Street at thirteen, 
chosen out of nearly twenty Candida es to be organist of Si Andrew's, 
Holbom This with an appointment as one of .he organists of the 
Inner Temple he kept until his death— in i~S 6 He played the first 
■violin wax a composer of music, an excellent whist player and a most 
pleasant companion. In 1779 he succeeded Dr Boyce as master of the 
King’s Band He married a Miss Arland, or Arlond Her sister, who 
is here named by Fanny, had refused to marry Sir John Hawkins The 
Stanleys arc (among many others), ill spoken of by Miss Hawkins, who 
although she complains a little of her father, was dutiful enough to con 
tinue, as well as to chronicle most of his resentments Dr Eumcy says 
that “about 1730 whenever theTc sras a chanty sermon, or a new organ 
tobeorened, the young blind Stanley seems to have been preferred” 
(os organist) “to all others ’ The dmne, who is known to readers of 
Mr Kapler’s Boswell’s Johnson, as 1 * the Insh Dr Campbell,” met 
'Stanley in 1775, and “F 5 t * lat h' was comely for a blind man He sat 
down to cards after tea, and played with as much ease and qujekness as 
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went into another room, and ashed Miss Lmlej and her sister 
to favour us with her compan) The rest of the famtlv, v iz. 
father, mother, and brother were already in the [red] green 
room 

Had I been for mj sms bom of the male race, I should 
certain!) have added one more to Miss Linlej’s train She 
is reall) beautiful, her complexion a clear, lovelj, animated 
brown, with a blooming colour on her cheeks, her nose, that 
most elegant of shapes, Grecian, fine luxurious, easy-sitting 
hair, a charming forehead, prett) mouth, and most bewitch- 
ing ejes With all this her carnage is modest and un 
assuming, and her countenance indicates diffidence, and a 
strong desire of pleasing, — a desire in which she can never 
be disappointed I most sincerely and eamestl) wish her 
well, safel), and happily settled I think that so )oung a 
woman, gifted with such enchanting talents, and surrounded 
by so many admirers, vv ho can preserv e herself unconscious 
of her charms and diffident of her powers, has merit that 
entitles her to the strongest approbation, and I hope, to the 
greatest happiness — a union from affection with a man who 
deserves her* 

[In No 38, which is dated “Tmgmouth, Apnl y®25th, n Maria 
tells Fanny that she never made so pleasant a joumej in her 
life as in the three dajs spent in going from Froome to Exeter, 
driving with her husband in the “whishej,” her maid and the 
baggage being in the chaise “ Tmgmouth ” (a spelling of the 
name which Fannv copied from Mana and always retained) 
“surpasses everything her imagination had formed of the most 
beautiful ,” she goes on to say that — 

“You see nothing here but women in the summer — their bus- 
bands all go out to the Newfoundland fishery for 8 or 9 months 
in the [)ear] so the women do all the laborious business such 
as rowing and tawing the boats and go out a fishing y et I nev er 
savv cleaner Cottages nor healthier finer Children — the \\ omen 
are m general Handsome none plain tho’ tall and Strapping 
owing [to] their robust work — Their husbands come home about 
nov ember or december — consequently the winter is their time 
for Mirth and Jollit) They are very poor, jet no signs of 

anj man I ever saw ’ The cards were pncked or him with a pin, by 
his wife’s sister, but so well vvereUhej done, that Dr Campbell ‘ conld «. 
not make out the he) wherebj he marked them ” If Miss Arlnnd once 
->laj ed on oratorio through to him, he was able to conduct it in public. 
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potcttt ipncir, nor hitc 1 seen 1 beggar since 1 cimc— 1 will 
now Interim describe our dwelling — the owner is i ciptun of 
1 ship such ns Mollt 1 Stincliffc’s father, not it nil in i higher 
stjlc— thej lime one of the ter) neatest l/m/dui Cottages toil 
ct cr s ttv - t\ c lnt c it almost nil tint is i little parlour not much 
bigger tlnn the 3rd Room in Queen's Squire— the furniture i 
sent ck’gmt set /»«,; ifet punted blue — ind Open — filled with 
Curious odtl hits of Clnni glass flours etc tint the Ciptun 
Ins pick'd up during his\o)igcs — i ter) fine fndinr of our 
Sit tour on the Cross — supposed to be 1 Rnplncl — ind n Mag* 
dilcn lit Corregto — with 1 tist nnnj curious prints cut out of 
Common I’rttcr booh ind I im ifrud the old Fimilt lliblc is 
1 Loser — the window with ter) prett) flower in pots — ind i 
Most delightful Mirtle hedge is thick ns in) common one in 1 
ter) little Spot of Girden before the house — we hate behind 
our pirlour i Sculler) consorted into i Kitchen oter this is two 
sen neit Ucdclnmbers with nice Clcin Linen Beds— in short 
this Cottige woud mike 1 sees greit figure in Miss Muncies 1 * 
hinds ind ter) much resembles the rctrcit of some heroine — 
the front of our house looks on i fine grten not 1 (purler of a 
Side from the Ocean we hisc i fine tiew of i Cliff tint re- 
sembles tint Slnkcsncir describes it dotcr— We don’t know 
hilf the beauties of the place )ct we hisc rode out once — thro’ 
such Lancs thit open ctert now ind then to the Sea There is 
delightful fishing here for Whiting Mackerel >oung Salmon etc 
— we shill often go out and take our dinners with us — the people 
arc so Simple ind Inpp ) — 1 am quite Charmed with them, here 
is one of the finest beaches for Bulling )ou ctcr siw We hate 
1 brace of beautiful Spaniels and a remarkable fine pomeranian 
dog R gate i great deal of mono) for it Bull to please me — 
we hate great dltcrsion with them the) ill tike the water and 
arc our Constant Companions — ttc intend getting i scry large 
Newfoundland dog before we lease this place " 

Whit is giten of this letter is humify transcribed, with Mam’s 
characteristic omission of little words, and her little dishes to 
mike up for the absence of stops After her signature Maria 
wntes her address “at Cipt Whitboume’s, Tingmouth, near 
Exon, Deton °] 

Sunda), May 3rd 

I hate a thousand things to write, too manj to observe 
method, and therefore I shall commit them as they occur 


1 Moll) was Mrs Rishton’s maid 

* The Misses Minific, of Fairwater, Somersetshire, were novel writers 
if that da> One of them mamed General Gunning, brother of the 
beauties, Lad) Cot entry and the Duchess of Hamilton 
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Premnnment , — We have had from the Cape of Good 
Hope the welcome news of my brother’s promotion, Lieu 
tenant Shanks, a young man who was on hoard the Adtcn 
tun , one of the three sloops under Captain Cooke, was so 
ill, that he was obliged to lea\e the ship, and return to 
England, “in whose place,” says the Captains letter to Lord 
Sandwich, “1 have appointed Mr Burney, whom I have 
found very desemng ’’ 1 his is most comfortable intelligence 
and rejoices us unspeakably , he will be a lieutenant o( three 
y ears’ standing by his return He has written to us in very 
good spirits, and assures us that the Cape of Good Hope is 
a very agreeable place 1 Lord Sandwich has interested him 
self \ery -much about this affair, and helmed to my father, 
to whom he seems really attached, in the most friendly 
manner I wish he may presen c his place of first Lord of 
the Admiralty to the time of James’s return 
» Mr and Mrs Rishton are turned absolute hermits for this 
summer, they have left Bath, and are gone toTingmouth in 
Dev onslure where they hav e taken a cottage rather than a 
house. The country she says is beautiful They are how 
ever only to remain there till Stanhoc House which they 
have taken for 7 years is ready for them — I hear very often 
from Mrs Rishton, whose friendship, affection, and con 
fidence, will, I believe, end only with our lives 

My father’s German tour has been published this week 
in it are inserted proposals for publishing by subscription 
his History of Music If he has not 500 subscribers by neat 
Christmas, he declares he will not publish it at all ' 

I will at least hope, that the German tour wjjl not dis 
grace its brother of Italy Mr Garrick writes that “nothing 
can be more pleasing to his fnends or more agreeable to the 
public, and that it is clear, interesting, instructive, and de- 


1 A gentleman, who did not wash his name to be made known to Dr 
Burney , proposed to him, through two eminent city merchants, that he 
should not drop his work in case the 500 copies were not subscribed for 
by Christmas, but go on under his guarantee to take every copy that was 
left on hand Dr Bumey thanked him heartily, but preferred letting 
things take their natural course He proved right, as the subscription 
list was quickly and freely filled, but the generous offer of a man whose 
name he never knew, kept olife in him his warm love for the City of 
London, in which, from boyhood, he had been shown great kindness 
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hghtful *’ M\ father Ins mide *1 prodigious qinntitv of 
presents of tins hook, though ts set not ln!f the number In. 
did of tlu. Itnlnn the di) before tint ms published, \i/ to 
Messrs G-trnek Colnnn, U ofdt / Barettj, Rtnnge, ir-tyc-,, 
(_nsp, Ldwnrds/ '3 oung, to Doctors Shepherd/ Hunter/ 
.Armstrong, Hawkt>worth , to Mr 1 isclnr/ to J^ord Sand 
wtrh, anil to Mr Hume) and to his friends 
abroad lo Signor Milhco he sent one immediate]} as he 
had insisted on nn fathers accepting 

Captain Undone, \ I 10 Mr Bcckford brought to one of 
our concerts, has just published, "A Tour to the Islands of 
Sicih and Malta, in letters to William Bcckford, Esq , from 
I’ Brjdone, 1 RS” I hare received verj great entertain 
nient from this book, it is written tn nn easj, natural, and 
lnelv style*, and is full of anecdotes, obscn-ations, and de- 
scriptions, and in mam places is \erj philosophical It dis- 
covers throughout a liveliness of imagination, an insatiate 
cunositv after knowledge, and the most vehement desire of 
instruction I verj much wish, that the author maj continue 
his acquaintance with my father, for I am sure he must be 
verv agreeable 1 

Dr Goldsmith has just brought on the stage a new com 
edv, called, “She stoops to Conquer" We went to it with 
Mr and Mrs Young, itisvcrj laughable and comic, but I 


1 The teamed Dr Woule of ihc British Museum, reader and chaplarn 
at the Dutch Chapel in (he Savo) 

* This may have been Dr Johnson’s friend, Dr Eduards, of Je-us 
College Oxford, “mv convivial friend,” whose loss Johnson laments in 
17S4 Although Dr Johnson docs not appear lo have given Dr Burney 
a letter ashing the help of Dr Edwards for the Welsh part of ihc History 
of Music until 177S, Dr Burnc) may have met Dr Edwards at Ovford 
when he tool his musical degree in 1769 

J Dr Anthony Shepherd, n.Ilou and tutor of Christ’s College, and 
Tlumian I’rofcssor in the University of Cambridge 
1 There v ere sev era! doctors of the name of 1 1 untcr hi ing in London 
at that time. One of them had attended Dr Burney’s first wife in her 
sudden and fatal illness. As the famous analomist, John Hunter is 
common!) called Dr Hunter tn boohs of that time, it may have been 
hineself, if not, it was probably Dr William Hunter, a man of some 
distinction 

« J John Christian Fischer, who is before named 
c Patrick Biydone, a Berwickshire gentleman, published this vciy 
lively book in 1773 
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know not how it is, almost all dncrsions are insipid at 
present to me, except the open 

Miss Linley is niarned to Mr Shendan She has entireh 
given up singing in public, and I am \er> glad to find that 
the Queen has taken her under her protection, as pm ate 
singer to Her Majestj, and allows to her a salary of 
per ann 1 II I hope this double settlement will ensure her 
peace for life, though heaien knows how man} hearts it 
ma> break' I ha\e not seen Barsanti for this age Her 
benefit is fixed lor the [ 10 th] of this month 

M) father came home between four and fixe, all kindness 
and indulgence, he asked if we should like to go to the 
Open? Mama declined it, but Susan and I were quite in 
rapture To the pleasure of hearing such sweet music,— 
[it was Tamerlano,] — was added the interest we took m its 
success on account of the composer \\ e called upon m) 
sister, who was delighted at joining us There was a xerj 
fine house. The pit and boxes quite full 

Mr Harris of Salisbury famous for his Treatises on 
Music, Happiness, d,c., sat just before us [at the Opera,] 
and was introduced b> [Mr Batt,] a gentleman with him, to 
ni) father I found he was an enthusiast forSacchmi, whose 
music m> father and himself seemed endeavouring which 
should praise most. “ Such ingenious accompaniments, so 
much taste, such an inexhaustible vanet), &a" Mr Harris 
also mentioned that he was acquainted and consequent!) 
charmed wath the man as well as the musician I 

have not heard any Opera that has giv en me equal pleasure, 
except II Cid " 


I Tins seems to have been what Dr Johnson called “a wandering 
lie,” or, speaking more politely, a mere idle rumour 

II James Hams, of Salisbury, nephew of that Earl of Shaftesbury who 
wrote the “Characteristics,” and father of the first Lord Malmesbury, 
is ranked as a writer upon music in a list given by Dr Burney in his 
“ History of Music ’ He published the book referred to “ On Art 
Music, and Happiness, 1744. Mr Hams was, also a composer o! 
music. At Gloucester music meeting in 1776, “ the pastoral of Daphnts 
and Amary Ills, written Ir, the learned James Hams, Esquire, and n rat 
produced at Drury Lane in 176^, for the purpose of bringing his froUgt, 
young horns, on the stage,” was performed “ The am were admirably 
adapted by its author, who vv as a great proficient m that science, to the 
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Now for Sunchj The) [Sicchtnt ind Millico] cnme 
Ctrl) Sacchim was m npjjarent high spirits, and lnd 
an animation in his countenance, that I had thought was 
foreign to it, as he has hitherto appeared too nnld and 
gentle to be cxi_n Inch, which howtxcr could merth hate 
been owing to his bad health, or else his inquietude "about 
his opens, fortius exening he was all spirit He was seated 
next to mama, — who, when he found it in satin to address 
in 1 rencli or Italian, he said in a xerj droll \oice, “Eh 
bien' — I most speak JZu^ehse , ” then bowing to her, “How 
do )ou do, Madam* xtr) well?” This little attempt in- 
cluded, I belicxe, almost all his English [learning] 

M) father then told Sacchim how much he had been 
charmed with Tamcr/ano,' which he had heard the night 
before m) father told him that we were all there and 
equall) delighted Signor Sacchim recenes compliments 
with the graceful modest) of a man b) nature diffident, >et 
b> custom inured to them He then again repeated his ex- 
ercise. Millico pursued the comersation concerning the 
opera, and \cr) droll) going to the harpsichord, p!a)ed a 
passage in one of the choruses, and mimicked a most tenable 
man, who in spight of all the instruction he has had, alwa)s 
ruins it. This chorus is exceeding spirited, and though xer) 
indifferentl) performed, has a ierj fine effect, and is xer) 
much admired “It shews the composer,” said m) father, 
m Italian, “notwuthstanding his mildness and sweetness, 
he breaks out, now and then, with all the Neapolitan fire 
he is a Vesuvius at times' ” 

Mrs and the Miss Ellerkers now entered, 5 the mother is 


music of Pergok si, Handel Jomclli, S.C." “Master Noms ” had been 
a chorister of Salisbury Cathedral He sang in Doctor Burnej s exercise 
for his musical degrees at Oxford in 1769 Mr Batt was a “Commis 
sioner of Bankrupts " 

1 Tamerlano, an opera b) Sacchim, was brought out m Ma), 1773, 
with Millico as chief singer 

3 Eaton Mainuanng Ellerhcr, Esq , of Risb) Park, m X orkshire, 
left three co heiresses These joung ladies were, the eldest, Arabella, 
who married ibesecond Earl OnsJon, and the second daughter, Charlotte, 
who married George herrarsTownshend (in right of his deceased mother, 
Baron de Ferrars of Charlie) and Baron Compton), he was afterwards 
tlfe second Marquis Tow nshend On the 4O1 oflxovember, r7S2, Fann), 
“ with all our house,” (that is, with the Thrales and Dr Johnson) “ met 
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a slow, dawdling, sleepy kind of dame, the daughters are 
accomplished, and anxious for distinction, and good and 
well-principled, but \ ery stiff and affected I like them, 
ne\ ertheless, for their real enthusiasm for Milhco and Sac- 
chim There is always soul with enthusiasm, though not 
always sense Millico told us that he had recened an 

mvtanon to go to the Feast for the Sons of the Clergy at 
My father told him how [ ] he would be entertained 

there. ^Iiss Ellerker now led the way to the studi 
Millico, like another Orpheus, was embracing his harp 11 e 
all flocked about him, but he would not sing a note till we 
were all seated O ' how he did sing then 1 His \ oice with 
the harp, how infinitely sweet 1 the delicacy of his piano 
so affectmgly soft’ smooth, melting I may say, — the forte 
clear, well-toned, exactly and nicely in tune. The harp 
alone is proper to accompany such a \ oice. He sang to airs, 
all of his own composition and expressly made for the harp, 
they are \ery prett\, but sene as mere outlines for him to 
fill up He has lately published them He told my father, 
that it was not to get, but simply to serve money, that he 
printed them for that, whereter he played them, he found 
so many ladies requested them of him, that he should hate 
been ruined in paying copyists My sister was next desired 
to play She was accompanied by her husband in an of , 
my father’s which was very much admired 

In the midst of this [performance], two beaus entered, 
Mr Gnmston, eldest son of Lord Gnmston, and his brother 
He is just returned from making the grand tour, and I did 
very much envy him that when he was introduced to Signors 
Millico and Sacchim he entered into an Italian com ersation. 

Milhco, to our unit ersal satisfaction, was now again called 
upon to indulge us w ith his harp, and he immediately com- 
plied He fatoured us with the same airs again, which I 


Lad) de Ferrari, whom vou ’ (her sister Susan) mat remember or 
Charlotte Ellerker and her lord and sisters,” at Brighton, “b) mutual 
appointment ~ — “ Lord de Ferrars is ter) ugl) , but extremely well bred 
His lad) is much tmproted since we knew her in former davs. 
and seems good humoured, lit el) , and rather agreeable. Miss Ellerker 
is nothing altered ” ^ 

1 Tamei> Bucknall Gnmston, afterwards third Viscount Gnmston, In 
the Deere, re of Ireland, and first Baron k emlam in that of England 
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' I ' < 1 >■ / n'ltlim < ir< < Iv illmw <1 our » lu s to do 

"h't li f Mi l.m.i \ w v- yi'jtn *nl to pin In wt 
- r t - v»i' ntu nm j nud In ,t< r It n impis ihl< to i s 
| ‘ t’i <1 i ii* "ii r!i In jKrfornnrni ; nc to Milhto 

H 'tn iirm i n n n ids i\nt< d in him the mo l In irt) 

t i -h I u 1 n~i mlm itt lnrp n lion! phwitg <o little , 
it tl i r tin i» tin iinn tint tvriiiioi sut h is 

Mr 1 .nr n i i 1( , in i mim iilmi , iml iilun MiJJiro saw 

h 1 1 in ,V< Winr mil Inn.. hike null hn fourth mil little, 
f’ *ir« i ui ili t thing trom Im; o lo fin,/ r, while his 1< ft 
him! tip in •’ Mjhr'*t, lie w rcil!\ almost convulsed 
v*il i\hf n r «v> ««i •*, mw,. from 1m (it hi clipt Ins 
1 and' iml rr in i it'i cnphists iikI in i ter) droll iccent, 
" It i ti rrih'i I u ilh tml 

We Inn r< turn d the Lllcrkcrs mit though thc> did 
to* titurti tlmr 1 irti.ntinn.nl ’ No music! no Milhco' no 
^icthint vcrwlnng ‘lutnd iml hca\) 

Mt*-' H.-’rv.nti < JJ< nefit mis the io:h Mic howeser 

did tie Prelude, md icttd t ' 0 ,)h) in the “Musical Lad) ” 

1 thml >-hc icjmu< d hcr>clf estreme!) well, with 

spin. and pro, net) Mie hid iscri great house [M) deir 
fith- * toM J tickets of her 1 am much pleised that 
tms cuning has prosed it oncO so creditihle and so profit 
aide to hir 

1 do not knot" whether I hue ctcr mentioned the bread 
tliat happened some )cars since lictwccn m) father and Mr 
Grewll., occasioned h) some dispute, in which the latter 
conducted lum c elf with so much arrogance that, notwitb 
standing tlie ter) long friendship and intercourse betreen 
them the) broke off ill acquaintance, and hue not met 
since Hut tins list we-ek m) father rcccned the following 


1 In Mr Gened s “ History of the Stage,’ Miss Harsanti's benefit is 
sta cl to ha\e b'-en on ihc nrh of Mi), 1773 “ The Musical Lad),” 

which was then ph)cd bs her for thc“ first time,” was a part of Colman s 
play of “The Jealous Wife ” which Gamck had cut out when he pro 
duced that corned) m 17G1 In December, 1762, “The Musical Ladj ” 
was acted separate!), as a farce. 
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curious note Query ? [N B — I hat e quite forgot what 

the quen was, but this folloued — ] 

“Lord March 1 and Mr Greville have a small bet upon 
this, and have both agreed to refer the matter to Dr Burney's 
decision The) will, therefore, be much obliged to him if 
he will send his answer to Almack’s ” My father accord- 
ingly did, but we ha\e heard no more of it, sa\e only a note 
of thanks from Mr Greville. I am always concerned at the 
breaking of old fnends lam sure that Mr Greville loves 
my father, and I doubt not wishes much to renew his m 
timacy , but he is a haughty man, and must be too sensible 
that he has acted ill, to be able to make a graceful repara- 
tion 1 


1 The disgraceful “old Q ” In 177S, the betting and bad Lord March 
succeeded to the Dukedom of QueensherTj In 177 1, a bet of his as to 
which of two men would die first, was actuallj brought before Lord Chief 
Justice Mansfield, and settled b) the verdict of a jur) 

1 This was onl) one of a senes of reconciliations, the last of which (upon 
record) was in 177S Mine. D \rblay admits that Garnck showed her 
father some slight degree of hts well known fickleness. It ma) be lint 
tn Garrick this was little worse than niobiht}, without which he would 
not base been the Garrick that he was but Mr Greville s friendship had 
acute intermissions. He was of an arrogant temper He had paid Dr 
Ame to cancel Burne) s articles of apprenticeship, that he might take 
him into his own household All his life, he acted as if he hnd a hen 
upon Dr Bumcv Greville s demands upon Bume> s time were mcon 
sistent with the doctor s maintaining half a dozen children b) his pro 
fcvnon even setting aside the com|>osition of music, nnd of books. In 
a letter written to llctlv in November 1S20, Mmc. D Arbi a) relates 
how In the }car 1S12 she went with her father “through lhc letters of 
Mr Greville, from the commencement of that carl) intcrcour-e ” (in 
17.14 of 5). “nil of which were clever, but man) ’ (so) ‘elisputative 
quarrels ame and high!) disagreeable that Dr flume) 1 did noi pre 
serve alwvc three or four " These Mme D Vrblaj meant to have 
printed, with those of Garrick, and others to her father, in three 
volumesof* Correspondence ” which never ap|>eared 

To show the intermittent character of lhc friendship Mmc D \rhla), 
m 17S1 sa)s that she had not seen hi r godmother Mrs Greville for 
manv )ears. When Mr Greville died hannv savs it was “rather a 
shock than a loss. She adds that he had ‘higlilv irritable ner'es , 
vet, whatever ma) have deslurbed nothing seems to have shortened his 
<vi tenci since though near!) alienated from his familv estranged from 
Itis eonni win', and “ at war w ith the w orld he lived until over mneti 
dung alrant the same time that J>r llmncy lost a group n( more reason % 
able friends. Lord Mncartne) ih- accompli ' eal an I cvcellmt Mr Twin 
ing the learned Mrs Elirabc h Carter, nrd Doll) "b' is 
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that Dr Johnson will be very glad to see him, that he has 
read both his Tours with great pleasure, and has pronounced 
him to be one of the first writers of the age for travels I 
[Such praise from Dr Johnson, whom my father reveres 
above all authors living or dead, has given him the highest 
delight] 

[Here follow six lines, which may be read as saying that F 
has had a most earnest and pressing invitation from the Rish- 
tons to pass the summer with them at Teignmouth “ My father, 
however, does not wash to part with his Librarian at present — 
but when he goes into Norfolk I fancy and hope I shall make a 
trip into Devonshire.” 

In a letter written from Teignmouth on the 23rd of May, 
which was given to a man going to Exeter to be posted there, 
but which was quite forgotten by him until the 28th, Maria 
urges Fannj not to go to Lynn, but to spend the summer with 
her at Teignmouth It s but suxty miles farther, if Dr Burney 
can spare Fanny to go to Lynn, he can spare her to go to 
Teignmouth She can come in a chaise in twenty six hours, or 
if she does not “like the fatigue of that,” there is a “regular 
machine comes in two days to Exeter, where we would meet you 
at the Oxford Inn.” She is to stay till September, when Maria 
will take her up to town, and thence to Lynn in her owm chaise 

Fanny need not lay out a penny for Teignmouth, as she must 
for thewsitings at Lynn. Maria herself wears nothing atTeign- 
mouth but “a common lmnen gown,” and has not had her hair 
once dressed since she came there. She -writes at the sugges- 
tion of Mr Rishton, who would fain “go out oftner a fishing 
and shooting,” had his wife any companion Maria can ask 
none but Fanny, as her rooms are “so littered with dogs and 
poultry,” and she can only offer Farm" the room in which her 
own trunks are kept ] 

Sundaj, June 13th 

[This day, time was' — gave me birth, but no bells hate 
rung, no guns have fired I am strangely neglected '] 

My father, Mr and Mrs Young, Susan, and myself went 
last Frida) to Mar) bone Gardens to see Signor 

sitting in a box Mr Young was here last 

night 

Susan and I arc extremely comfortable together, and my 
father who is all kindness a makes us truly happy * 
Me are both stud)ing Italian We are reading [some 

of the best French works together,] not regularly, but only 
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sm ii jut's is n> t nthpu <1 < nlu r to our t ip it itv or inclination 
\'t hu< just fmuhtd thf Itn r-a„e I ini not nhsolnttlj in 
nplnr. s wuh i l think \ oltmn Ins mult imirh too fret 
with rtluion ii piuiv words to the \lnu„ht\ I doit on 
poun hit < atinnt allow of tun poetic nl licence gvmg 
inn^mt-e human t<> tin. I'tvim. Power lor which reason 1 
un mntt attic lud to jcootn concerning fabulous linns, for 
Itm luno Mnvm \eniK, — mn> talk ns much ns thc\ 
p\ I nil never hmt mu at their quarrelling Hut n 
unit p-t ti tuhtif. to lylicve m revealed Religion, to presume 
to d t nte s, ntinu tits to Ins tinker, — I cannot think it right 
\av mors, he nstuillv nnl es lus God *o \ L r) n humnti 
irinture ns to pus upllistnunded proceedings, ujion the. 
pnvsrsof Iawis] It is vtn well for n lou or mi) other 
filmlous C»(h 1 to he softened, or enraged, nnd nnitnhle hut 
nn nil s.emg Eve— can it knee nmtlnng for nnother to re 
prc'Ciit 5 nn nil wise, nil good Power, — enn it have ail) design 
which is better to be hid aside 5 But M ^ oltmre, [I under- 
stnnd ] is not n man of ver) ns^id fnnnfhs % [nt least not in 
religion ] 

Sncclitm told nn father thnt, when he first enme to Eng 
hud, he dined with n person of distinction, along with 
c kigmor Giardim (who lovxs mischief better tlnn an) man 
nine), andGiardim gave him n lesson tint, when he wanted 
vv me nnd water to drink, he must ask for it in English, bj sa) 
mg, “ //nt' do do) n Accordmgh, when lie was dr), he turned 
to a servant, and said \cr) civill), “ Hmv do do 1" the man 
made aver) low bow, and secmc-d very much confused, hut 
brought him no wine nnd ■water’ He was obliged to be 
patient but took the first opportunity of sa)ing to another 
of the men, “ Ho~v da do?" the man gnnn'd, nnd bowed, 
but still, no wine and water! he found himself extreme!) 
dr), and ver) much surprised, and perhaps thought lie spoke 
ill, but )et again repeated his demand to a third servant 
Upon which t! Padrone della casa called out to him, “Mr 
Sacchmi, )ou arc ver) civil to m) people, how came )ou to 
know them all?" “ A foil" cried he, "j’ai seulement demande 
a boire 5 ” “Et que dites vous pour cela 5 ” — " Hmv do do" 
Ciardim’s lesson was then betrayed , the laugh, I doubt not, 
was v er) heart) 

****** 
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[From Mrs Rishton to Miss Burney ] 

[In No 42, which is dated, June y c 6th, Mrs Rishton com 
plains that there has been no answer to the foregoing letter or 
to one to Dr Burney enclosed in the same frank, a fortnight 
previously She repeats the substance of these letters She begs 
Fanny to buy Mr Rishton, “Two Cricket Balls, made by Pett 
of 7 Oaks — you wall get them at any of the great Toy shops, the 
makers name always stamp’d upon them — ask for the x ery best 
sort, which costs 4s or 41 64 each — let them weigh 4 oz. and 
qu r or 4 oz. and 1 /„ each, send them by the Exeter post coach 
This is folloxved by a letter of the 13th of June, which claims 
“ the clause m the latter part” ofDr Burney's reply, which Mana 
has just receixed, “as an absolute promise, for it is impossible 
\ou can be A person of such immense consequence that you can 
be able to work during your Father’s Absence at Lynn without 
his guiding — unless you are to be the Authoress of the History 
of Mustek — onlj intend follownng the plan of Marmontel’s Con- 
noisseur— that is out of great generosity* allow' the Dr the merit 
of it — and let it pass in his Name — I own that will be Noble. 1 

their is one of his scruples which I must endeaxour to 
•\nswer— as you seem to say it is the principal — that is his fear 
of your tra\ ellmg alone — Now really my dear Fanny — I must 
sax with a deep sigh — we don't Lixe in an Age for 4 ,dxentures 
— Vor haxe we the men spirit enough to be knight errants — 
reallj to my sorrow I say it — I nexer met truth an Mhenturein 
m\ life — I haxe traxelled from 16 (a critical Age Fanny — ) till 
I married without meeting with a single occurrence in my 
traxels north publishing 1 * * I haxe been from London to York 
and from York to London — to Bath , Lynn, Bnghthelmstone 
with a long cSx., and I am afraid xvas exer Unnoticed from the 
Vulgar Cre -w 

‘Full many a flower is bom to Blush unset n 

‘ -\nd waste its sweetness in the desert air’ 

Exactly my Cast — Fanny — Grey certainly thought of me xxhen 
he composed those Lines — I own I am fond of them for that 
reason — but Joking apart I really behexe take it m general the 


1 We gue this as there is no reference in Fanny’s Dianes to her in 
cexsant labour for her dear father, although many are the allusions made 
to it in Maria’s letters Fanny took it as a joy, although 'he often had 

not time to make her diary complete, and earned “ Evelina ” alwut is 

her head, long before she could wnte it down in patches, on scraps of 

paper, which she at last copied by slow degrees. 

* What, by the way, about getnng mamed at \ pres 5 
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Company m a Stage Coach Consists chieflj — of perhaps reput- 
able tradesmen their wives or daughters — or perhaps a mantua 
Maher or Milliner — but really they are generallj good Harm- 
less end hind of people — who if you can bear with their Non- 
sense wall treat jou very well — It is not the Convevance for 
Bucks or Mackeromcs I wonder the Dr has nerer 

thought of jour travelling to Exeter on a Cow — and feeding on 
her Milh I have long’d to go a joumej that way ever since I 
read his joumel That I hope jour Absence for a 

Month or six Weehs will not much retard his Booh — as you 
coud not have worhd much in the dog dajs ” Describing m this 
letter her enjoyment of the lovely Devonshire scenery, as viewed 
with Mr Rishton, she adds, “though if we had set out to visit a 
pig stye or Brandon Sands I shoud have been happy and de- 
lighted in his Companj or must have been the most ungrateful 
Creature breathing ” 1 

Fannj is given a commission. — “ Mr Rishton begs jou wou’d 
open a bill for him at Nounes 1 — or to mahe use of his Elegant 
Expression spring a Tick with him at that Boohsellers — let him 
know the lad is no sharper and send him down — Hawhsworth’s 
Journal — and at the same time — Veneroms Grammar — which 
tho’ he likes Antoninis verj much jet he is told may be useful 
to him in some respects — but Noune knows the jouth is no 
Sharper — let them be sent as soon as possible — bj the Exeter 
Waggon, if the Work is not Published Mr R would be glad to 
be a Subscriber — Write a long letter with the Books ”] 


[June.] 

I have now to mention a visit from Bosaus, he came 
again last Wednesdaj before eight o’Cloch. I had fortunatelj 
been up above an hour When I went into the studj, he 
was plajmg with Charlotte. I had, as it is prettj usual with 
me on seeing him, something of a gnn upon mj face “ Oh 
here she comes!” cried he, “and resolved to look as hand- 
some as she can I shall run awaj with her next ” Mj father 
read to him an article he had been drawing up for a new 
Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, a sort of English Encjclo- 


1 Brandon Sands are where Ivorfolk joins Suffolk, about seven miles 
from Thctford, the “ little Ouse,” or Brandon river, runs between the 
two counties The late Lord Lj-tton has given the name of Brandon to 
the chief characters in his unequal, but charming romance of “Paul 
Clifford ” 

" This name is probably meant for Neurit, John Jvourse being at that 
time bookseller to the king 
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pedia. Dr Goldsmith is the Editor, and is to be assisted by 
many of the best writers Among others, Dr Johnson is to 
take ethics, Sir Joshua Reynolds, painting, and Mr Gamck, 
acting It was Mr Gamck, who mentioned it to my father 
some time since, and told him he wished to have his name 
in the list for the article, music, he wrote to Dr Goldsmith 
concerning it, whose answer I will copy by memory’ 

“To David Gamck, Esq 

“ Dear Sir, , 

“To be thought of by you, obliges me, to be served, 
still more , I am very happy that Dr Burney thinks my plan 
of a Dictionary useful, still more, that he will be so kind, as 
to adorn it wnth any thing of his own I beg you will also 
accept my gratitude for procuring me so valuable an acquisi 
tion I am, Dear sir, 

“ Your most affect'' serv‘ 

Oliver Goldsmith ” 

This very civil note Mr Gamck enclosed m a short one 
from himself 

“ My dear Doctor, 

“ I have just received the enclosed Dr Goldsmith 
will be proud to have your name in the list of the chosen 
You shall have the books very soon 

“ Yours ever, D G ” 

“ My love to your fair ones ” 

My father cannot do much in this work, without robbing 
his History , but he has written the article Musician , which 
he read to Mr Gamck, who was pleased to admire it very 
much 1 He also read to him an Answer, which he is prepar- 


* The reader will find in the most complete edition of Goldsmith’s 
Works (that of Mr Gibbs, in Bohn’s Library,) that this Dictionary 
never went beyond a happily written prospectus, which was found 
among poor Goldsmith’s papers, after his untimely death The pro- 
spectus has disappeared, and it is not known whether or not any one of 
“ the Club ” wrote his promised paper If Dr Bumej did so, he pro 
bably restored his facts and opinions to their proper place in his "His 
tory of Music.” 
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TINGMOUTH JOURNAL. 

Editor’s Preface to the “Tingmouth Journal.” 

The Teignmouth journal was, ongmall), no part of this gear’s 
Diary It was, what Mme D’Arbla) herself called a “ Journal 
Letter ,” addressed to that sister, Susan, who, in return, sent her 
records so full and frank of all that passed in the house of 
Dr Burnet, that th£ greater part of them were- destroj ed by 
Mme. D’Arblm, on account of their “confidential openness ° 
This Teignmouth journal maj be called Fanny’s first book, 
pmatel) circulated It was handed to Mr Cnsp, who lo\ed to 
dwell long on the writing of these girls He e\en had “Allen’s” 
Gene\n journal (1771-2) as well as this, still m his keeping in 
1775 find Maria, m October, 1774, in distress, and eten 
alarm , wishing that her journal had net er been out of her own 
hands Yet Fanny had kept back from Mr Cnsp what there 
was in it of “penlous stuff” Mr Cnsp was so charmed with 
Fannt J s letter on Omai in December, 1774, that, after reading 
it to those about him ttho ttere able to value it, he sent it to his 
two sisters, a widow (Mrs Gast), and a spinster, who were living 
at Burford, m Oxfordshire. Mrs Gast was a woman of educa- 
tion and refinement. She was delighted with her brother’s 
“delectable Fanm,”and, man effusne letter, thanked Mr Cnsp 
for it, telling him that she had, like himself, “entertained others 
with it, who had an) taste for clcvcnht) ” — [a word which we 
hope that we maj neier find am where again] Now it hap- 
pened, that m the beginning of the Omai letter, Fanny had 
implored Mr Cnsp to return her Teignmouth journal, as 
“papers which can only furnish entertainment, if an), from the 
first perusal, but to me, who know all the people, and things 
mentioned, the) may possible gn e some pleasure, b) rubbing 
up ni) memon, when I am a \ery tabb), before when I shall 
not think of looking into them. But the return was the condi- 
tion, so gne me m) bond” She also begged that he would 
return Mana’s journal Mr Cnsp audaaoush replied, that in 
sending his sisters the letter, “in order to make them under- 
stand what those papers were which )ou reclaim’d with such 
fun," he had been obliged to explain that the) were “\our 
journal and the Allen’s,” — that his sister (whose letter be copies 
in part) has, with much warmth, entreated that she mt) hate a 
sight of his “charming Farmv’s” mutual, — and wht should she 
not ? — and whv not of Allen’s, too, her name being concealed? 
Thereupon, follows Fanny’s posttne denial in the case of her 
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Maria, [who] had been quite uneasy, lest any accident 
had happened to me I was \ery glad to find their company 
were all gone 

Tingmouth is situated the most beautifully of any tottn I 
ever saw, or perhaps in England, ever can see. Mr Rishton’s 
house is on the Den , which is the Mall here. It is a 
small, neat, thatched and white washed cottage, neither more 
nor less We are not a hundred yards from the sea, in which 
Mrs Rishton bathes every morning There is no end to the 
variety of delightful walks and ndes which this sweet spot 
affords 

The morning after I came they insisted on my accompany- 
ing them to the Races, and I had a very civil invitation from 
Mrs Phipps, in whose chaise and company Mrs Rishton and 
myself went Mr Rishton drove Mr Phipps in his 7uluskey 
[The Phipps’ are newly married, and m great favour with Mr 
Rishton and Mana.] 

We got a very good place in the stand, where there was 
a very great deal of company, and the races, being quite 
new to me, really afforded me a great deal of entertain- 
ment [But I must not omit mentioning that Mrs R an 
nounced to me that the first person for agreeability, cultiva- 
tion, pleasantry, and good breeding of their acquaintance 
was a half name sake of my dear Daddy Crisp, — ; e a Mr 
Cnspen | 

hlr Rishton is still more in love with retirement than his 
wife, if that is possible, there are but two families he approves 
keeping up acquaintance with though I find there is at pre- 
sent a great deal of company at Tingmouth, as this is the 
season for sea-bathing, and as the rural beauties of the place 
become every year more known, in so much that the pnce 
of all provisions, &c , is actually doubled within these three 
years The two families honoured with Mr Rishton’s pre- 
ference are those of the Phips and the Hurrels, which latter 
consists of Mr Hurrel, a clergyman of 1500 per ann his 
wife and her sister, Miss Davy, who are daughters of Sir 
John Davy 

In returning from Mrs Phips we were met by Mr Cnspen 
[It seems he] has interested himself very much in my father’s 
musical plan He is on the wrong side of an elderly man, 
but seems to have good health and spints He has spent 
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n *i\ \n- ih» v d « il i j>- tfr< . mi'Vf of I tenth md 
I d n Hr )<. ' li t n n ih for (h< ftmimi r wmi, but I 
b’cirbt'hi |i i ri! ji nrr of rCMilrtu ( . 

I « iv i’mi inttw! r< <J Uir v.-tiu. i lorninc: in Mrs Rowdier 
' 1 ' u h i" in who (ncordtne. f r> Mr J r r h’«n| lx its i 
t V- mu ill- t’lv-ic'cr '•III i \ii\ vi[|vil'l( md rliur, 
"i'll jv x 'i- i ) fen ‘■Inii o r wit md po j inn wlmh 
‘,UTrv ('lc .i\ s ] net h-t frr id n ft), s] )f - ru kopv licO If 
,> t v, (1 r )\m add* J to th< opinion of llic ti odd md to 
!i o m l fo’m mditivnm md therefore lists cnriK 
v ‘l.r j 'rv-r p inlin^ lx v c )f frotn ill ml ml, but who)]) 

- -ti i<-v -mtl irdiH ant of tfipitnuu Mv r nlvout vix 
md t'u i i *i ntlur (• eta link figure, lint not it ill Innd 
Mmv tl o Ji her conntemnrc is icn spirited md t \prt miu 
v,l i Jus lit 1 t.r, mo ’nr, md siiurs disc, but \ct ts tome to 
I in-noi t’l iknc tlmu h it present indud she it with i 
Miss I ihIuo-k! i rich old mud hut die mil ter) soon he 
court h o' I ’ -r*\ She md her familt ire old icquirntmccs 
o' Mrv Kishton md o f iinmi • he ts tin refnre freqtn ntlj 
liar hut Mr Ri hton, who give me most of this itcount 
of her, rmnot endure eien the sight of her, n \ otmn, he 
<j> s who de-vp see the cu toms md manners of the countr) 
she lists in must con-cqtii nth, conduct herself with im 
p-op-ie s I or r i part I osvn ms self of the same sentiment, 
imt nesertheles- we have not ins one of us the most distant 
shido s of douht of Miss Ilowdlers being cquallj innocent 
s nli those who lnse more worldl) prudence, it the same 
time thit lu r conduct ipjKars tome high!) improper for 
she find' mat the compan) of gentlemen is more entertaining 
than that of l idies md therefore, without in) scruples or 
punctilio, indulges her fine) She is perpetuill) it Mr 
Cnspen’s, notssithstmdmg a scr) )oung man, Mr Green, 
lises in the same house, not contented with a call, she ser) 
frequentl) sups with them , and though she does this in the 
fair face of da), md speaks of it as openl) and commonl) is 
I should of sisitmg m) sister, )ct I can b) no means approte 
so great i contempt of public opinion As to Mr Rishton 
lie almost detests her, but bis wife is mill) attached to her, 
which is an unfortunate circumstance I heartdcdwish] that 
slic was not here, as she alwi)s dn 'on awa) 

when she appears, for he is delicate, ms. 
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an uncommon degree in his choice of acquaintance for his 
wife Nevertheless, when she offers to entirety give Miss 
Bowdler up, he does not consent to it, because he knows it 
would be much against her will, and because if it was not, 
he would not nsque her character to the lash of Miss Bowd 
ler’s tongue. 

“ After the Races,” said Miss Bowdler, in taking leav e, “ I 
shall do mjself the honour to wait on Miss Burnej ” 

“ Ay,” cned Mr Rishton, when she was gone, “ they will 
soon make this as errant a public place as Bristol Hotwells 
or any other place.” 

Thursday we again went to the Races, with Mrs Phips, 
<S:c 

Fndaj morning Mr Cnspen called, and said that he should 
sooner have paid his respects to me but that [he] understood 
I had been engaged at the Races 

But before I talk any more of other people, let me, my 
dear Susy, more particularly mention my home And, first, 
our dear fnend Maria, is just the same I ever knew her, 
save that she is become more gentle in her manners m 
general, and less indulges herself in that disposition for whim , 
which Nature so lavishly gave her, but this restraint is more 
in actions than words, for her comersation, except in com- 
panj verv formal and old, is as flight), as ridiculous, as un- 
common, lively, comical, and trul> entertaining as ever we 
knew it, and her heart generous, frank, undisguised, admits 
of no alteration We are most excessivel) comfortable to- 
gether, and hate nothing to repine at, but the impossibility 
of wholty avoiding visits and vi sitings, though she has almost 
all her former carelessness of what she does m this particular, 
to save herself the torment of seeing people she does not 
care for 

Her adored Rishton improv es dail) in m) opinion, because 
I think I dail) observe in him an encrease of real affection 
and tenderness for his wife They are, indeed, most un 
affectedly happ> in each other, even I who live in the house 
with them, should find it at present difficult to determine 
which of them is more affectionatel) , I might sav , passionately 
attached to the other Mrs Rishton’s lov e has long admitted 
of no addition, though her happiness certainl) has, as time 
makes her know how peculiarlj fortunate her choice has been 
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“O,” cried Mr Cnspcn, “if Miss B tint a stavs, I do ’ 
though I intended to go in five or six t\eehs ^he has ac- 
cepted nie for an oid loter, though indeed I was in loxe 
with her before I saw her by what I heard from l he Lamb (a 
name he has git en to Mrs R), and now — ” \c., ivc. We 
agreed to go again to Exeter on Thursday which da\ Mr R 
had fixed upon for his return, and on Sunday e\ emng Mrs R- 
and myself called in at Mr Cnspen’s to borrow the poem of 
the Minstrel 

This Mr Cnspen seems attached to the fair sex m the 
style of the old courtiers I am told that he has Dulcineas 
without number, though I am the reigning sotereign at pre- 
sent Miss Dowdier, who is on the list, and who I take fora 
\ery formidable rival, was sitting with him He insisted on 
Mrs. Rishton’s coming in, but demanded instantly “hate 
you brought mt little flame with \ou’” We stated but a 
few minutes, and in that time Mr Green entered- Mr 
Cnspen introduced me to him, and added “you must say 
e\en thing that is civil — but nothing that is ford to this 
young ladt — for \esterday I poured forth the effusions ot 
m\ heart to her ” 

“I will with a great deal of pleasure,” answered Mr 
Green “ both say and do every thing that is civil that is m 
m\ power 

“Miss Bowdler, do tou allow of all this 5 ” cned Mrs 
Rishton ‘ O, I am obliged to it,” replied she — “ for I am but 
an old wife'” She made no scruple ot being left with the 
two gentlemen, when we came away 

Mr Cnspen and Mr Green were to set out the next morn- 
ing on a trip to Plvmouth and Mount Edgecombe, with a 
famfh who axe here for the season, of the name of Colboum, 
consisting of Mr Colboum, who was a Bath apothecarv, 
but has had an immense fortune left him and is now en- 
joving it, his wife and daughter They were to return on 
Thursdat 

Monday and Tuesdav Mrs R. and myself spent in the 
most comfortable manner possible, — but for W ednesday I 
must be more particular 

Mr Hurrel has an exceeding pretty boat of his own herf, 
with which he makes frequent excursions on the nver Ting, 
and sometimes on the sea His wife called here on Tuesday 
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evening, to invite us to be of their party on Wednesday, when 
they intended sailing to Torbay, to see a Fleet under Ad- 
miral Spry, w hich was just come from Portsmouth We very 
gladly accepted the offer, and setoff the next morning about 
seven o’clock, our company consisting of Mr and Mrs 
Hurrel, Mr Phips, a boatswain, another sailor, Mr Hurrel’s 
sen ant, and ourselves 

Mr Hurrel is quite a poet’s pnest, he is fat as Falstaff, 
unable to use exercise and eke unwilling, his love of ease is 
surpassed by nothing, but his love of good living, which 
equals whatever detraction has hitherto devised for a 
parson’s gluttony Mrs Hurrel is an obliging, civil, tiresome 
woman 

Our plan was to see the fleet, and if possible, a man o’ 
wads ttisidc, and then to land on one of the safest and 
pleasantest rocks, to dine as Mr Hurrel had taken especial 
care of this particular But when he came near the ships, 
the sea grew rough, and having no invitation, we were obliged 
to give up the thought of entering any of them There were 
seven men of war in the bay, and we sailed round them 
They are most noble vessels I had reason to think myself 
very fortunate that I was not sea-sick, though I never before 
was on the sea We put in at Bnxham, a most excellent 
fishing town, but very dirty and disagreeable We made but 
a short stay, and set sail again Bnxham is about ten miles 
from Tingmouth by sea 1 

The wind was against us, and we were hardly out of the 
harbour, before we found the sea terribly rough I ow r n I 
was hot very easy, as our boat, though a large one for the 
Thames, was very' small for the sea, but still I considered 
myself as the person of the least consequence, whatever our 
danger However, it was no sport to me to be danced up 
and down, and to find the waves higher and rougher every 
instant, especially when I saw Mr Hurrel who had hitherto 
guided us, quit the helm to the Boatswain, and exclaim, 

“ We shall run foul of these rocks 1 ” 

The waves foamed in little white mountains rising above 
the green surface of the sea, they dashed against the rocks 


* In 1779 the churchyard of the old church at Brighton reminded 
Fanny of Bnxham, “where the bouses are built by the sides of hills ” 
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off the coast of Bnxham with monstrous fury , and really to 
own the truth, I felt no inclination to be boat wrecked, how- 
ever pathetic and moving a Tale our adventure might ha\e 
made Mrs H grasped my hand, and looked very much 
fnghtened, her agreeable husband repeated several times 
his most comfortable exclamation of, “ We shall run foul of 
the rocks ! ” There followed a most terrible confusion I 
don’t remember or understand sea phrases, but the hurry- 
ing, loud, violent manner in which they gave orders to one 
another, was really fnghtful “ Is there any danger,” cned 
Mrs Hurrel, pray, Boatswain, tell me, is there any danger?” 
“No, I don’t think there is Ma’am ” 

This was the most alarming sound I had heard yet — I 
don’t tlunk there is 1 However, I found we were all in equal 
danger, for the two sailors assured us their swimming would 
be totally useless, as the fury of the waves would presently 
sw allow them up Mrs Hurrel grasped my hand harder than 
ever Her husband forgot his cloth, and began to swear, 

t but always adding,] “God forgive mel ” — At length, after 
peing tosst up and down in a most terrible manner for about 
a quarter of an hour, the Boatswain said we should not reach 
Tingmouth before midnight, and just then the waves seemed 
to redouble their violence, and the boat scooped one fairly 
over us 

I gave up the ghost, Mrs Hurrel burst into tears, and 
cned vehemently, “For the I ord’s sake, for mercy’s sake! 
Mr Hurrel, pray let us go back to Bnxham, — pray do, — we 
shall all be drowned! O’ pray don’t let me be drowned! 
[Set me down! set me down'/’ 

“ But where are we to dtnet ’ cned he 
“O! any where, Mr Hurrel, any where, so as we do but 
get a-shore! I don’t mind, I assure-^/ ” 

“O! that’s pretty talking,” answered the pnest, “but that 
won’t serve for a meal ” 

However, I believe he [also] had no objection to prolong 
his days, for when the boatswam said that it blew fresher 
higher up, he immediately ordered, that we should tack 
about, and so we returned to Bnxham 1 

When we landed, I was so very giddy, that I could hardly 
stand, and was obliged to go into the first house for a glass 
of water, but I am only amazed that I was not dreadfully 
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sea-sick Host to get home was the next consideration 
Mrs Rishton had promised to meet Mr R at Exeter the 
next da}, and was determined rather to walk than dis- 
appoint him, but it is sixteen miles from Tingmouth by 
land, there was no post chaise to be had nor could we 
hear of even horses We went into the best inn of the place, 
and Mr Hurrel ordered dinner After a thousand enquiries, 
prds and con's &c. we were settled thus Mrs R. procured 
a horse, Mr Phipps another, on which he accompanied 
her [back to Teignmouth] , and Mr Hurrel, his wife and 
m}self, to m> great regret, were obliged to stay all night at 
Bnxham 

But I forgot to mention that a sloop filled with Ttng- 
mothtans, was obliged to put m at Bnxham as well as us, 
the} were a ver} ga} party, who had come out with thesame 
view as ourselves, among them were Miss Lockwood and 
Miss Bowdler I was sort} to see the latter in such corn- 
pan}, for the} behaved in a most ndiculous and improper 
manner dancing about the town and diverting themselves in 
a ver} unmanned} easy and careless style, and though Miss 
Bowdler herself behaved with propnet} }et her party re- 
flected some thing on her [ 1 ] and has much added to 

Mr Rishton’s aversion to her But to be bnef We passed 
a weary ev enmg at Bnxham and the next morning at three 
o’clock we got up and set sail for Tingmouth, intending to 
breakfast in the boat But, Oh gnef of gnefs 1 the awkward 
boatswain managed to destroy all the matches, and we were 
obliged to give [our breakfast] up, to Mr Hurrel’sver} great 
anger and sorrow 

I will mention nothing more of our penis, though they 
were not inconsiderable in m> opinion But however we 
landed at last, safe and sound, about nine o’clock The 
Hurrel’s insisted on my going to breakfast with them, after 
which I came home, and went to bed fora couple of hours, 
not having undressed myself at Bnxham But I caught a 
■very bad cold, and know not when I shall part with it 

Mr and Mrs Rishton returned from Exeter to dinner, 
and in the evening Mr Cnspen called, just amved from 
Plymouth He protested he could not rest till he came, 


1 A word illegible — it may be “tense 
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that this was his first visit; and that where the thoughts 
were, there the person must wish itself 1 — & c — [all addressed 
to little me !] 

“ But I think,” added he, “ that my love expressed no great 
joy at seeing me? — My heart went pita-pat all the way I 
came ” 

He said he had rode the whole way from Plymouth on 
horseback, having given the Colboums the slip he gave a 
very high character of the daughter both for accomplish- 
ments and propriety of conduct He declared that he found 
himself so little fatigued with his journey that he was ready 
to show his prowess by going on the beach and declaring 
the Bright Burney , the best of her sex / 

“ Except,” said Mr Rishton, “ Miss Colboum!” 

“Without any exception! I have a very great esteem for 

Miss Colboum, and admire her greatly, but here ” 

“But then, Miss Bowdler? what do you do with her,” 
returned Mr Rishton 

“ For the little Bowdler I have indeed a most particular 

regard, but still — still Miss Burney! ” 

Mr Rishton mentioned some more fair Dulcmeas, to all 
which he answered, “ O, these are but my diversion ! — but 
Bumey is my Home!” Then, turning to me “your little 
hand I love you l — I was prepared to love you before 

I saw you, — but now I find in you a strong resemblance to 
a sister who was very dear to me, that I must love you more 
for her sake.” 

The next morning Miss Bowdler called She seemed in a 
very angry' humour with her old friend Mr Cnspen I fancy 
she wishes to be more unique with him than she finds [it] is 
in her pow er to be 

“ He is returned quite a young man,” said Mrs Rishton, 
“ and not at all fatigued ” 

“ Yes,” answered she, “but he droops this morning! he 
must take another journey to Plymouth to recruit He 
tells me that Miss Colboume was all perfection I only 
laughed to me she appears the most affected, conceited 
thing I ever saw however, I am glad Perfection is so easily' 
obtained!” , , 

“ We shall hear Fanny’s opinion of her to night,” said Mrs 
Rishton, “ for she drinks tea here ” 
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“ W cl), much pood nnv it do > on 1 — tlicv extol her punting 
too — but I d h\ nn lift nil tin hndsnpLS slit !m nkin this 
jodnuv irt from Uuii ' — however, CrixjKn can afford to 
hvidi -iw-iv n multitude of compliments without feeling their 
lose but novelty is nil m nil for him ” 

bhe' snid much more to the same purpose, nnd made me 
ten nngr) with her, ns Mr Crispcn desenes more considera- 
tion from her, nnd seems her first rate favourite In the 
evening the Colbourns came 1 he father is n worth} 
kind of man, but full of that parade and bluster which consti- 
tute that sort of man [whom) wecall/j/rjc/m/i/ The mother 
is an insipid, good sort of woman ITie daughter is a very 
smart girl, somewhat affected and not too diffident of her 
accomplishments, but extremely end and obliging, and very 
well helmed 

I don t know- when I shall come to the present time, but 
Pt'/iaizn! 

baturday morning Mrs Rishton nnd I walked out [to] 
avoid a very disagreeable scene at home, for the da\ before 
Mr Rishton came home m great haste and pertubation, and 
calling his wife told her that he had broke Romeo’s leg’ 
This was occasioned by the poor dogs running after sheep, 
for which be has often been, m vain, very severely beat, but 
now lie and one of the spaniels got a poor sheep quite down 
and began to tear her to pieces Mr R rode up to them, 
and catching Romeo at first by the leg, to prevent his biting, 
began to flog him violently, til! he found that by the twist, 
he had broke his leg short off He was bevond measure con 
cemed, and gave a man a crown to carry him home gently 
in his arms, and the next morning had a surgeon to set the 
poor animal’s leg, — which not chusing to see wc sauntered 


1 There were, about that time, four brothers Green, two of whom 
were engravers, anil two painters This might be Amos Green, a flower 
and landscape painter, or his brother Benjamin, who was teacher of 
drawing at Christ’s Hospital Crispcn is not a name in the index to 
XIrs Delany’s Correspondence, but, although our reference is lost, a 
memory remains that we saw in one of those six ponderous volumes 
that a Mr Cnspen was very polite m showing Mrs Dehnj pictures at 
exhibition of cither the ‘ Society *vf Arts” xshich was founded in 
1755, or °f the " Society of Artists of Great Britain,” which was a few 
years its junior 
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before the door till it was done in which time Mr Crispen 
went by on horseback “Are these my hdies?” cned he, — 
“and how does my love? I did not see her all yesterday — 
the day was heavy! I felt something wanting 1 — and how fares 
it with the Lamb? ” 

“ I wish you would come and hear me read Italian,” cned 
she, “now do, Mr Crispen, I want help extremely ” 

“ And does my little Burney speak it? or learn it? ” 

“O yes,” answered Mrs R 

“ Then I’ll come ! — the sound of her a oice — ” 

“ Well,” returned she, “ I never heard any thing so genteel I 
upon my w'ord, Mr Crispen, there ’s no bearing all this — ” 

“ Nay — you know I always loved the sound of yours,” cried 
he, as he rode off 

In the evening, however, he came, but as Mr Rishton was 
at home, w e had no Italian for he is too far adv anced in that 
language to profit by such lessons as we want Mr Crispen 
brought w ith him some drawings on cards of Mr Green’s 
performance Two of them were views of Tingmouth, and 
he made a great fuss about them, asking me how I would 
bribe him for a sight? I told him that I had nothing at all 
to offer — 

“Why, now” said he, “methinks two drawings deserve 
two kisses — and — if — ” 

“No, no, no,” cned I, “not that!” much surprised at 
his modest request [But he only spoke m sport I am 
sure.] 

He brought one view for Mrs Rishton which Mr Green 
had sent her as a present, saying “ I wish it was for my little 
Burney 1 ” 

The drawings were extremely pretty One of them I w as 
adminng very much — it was a night piece — for its coolness — 
“O,” cned Mr Cnspen, “that is it 1 you would like a cool 
lover, then? I am too passionate for you?" 

When we had examined these cards, “Come,” said Mr 
Rishton, “ won’t you sit down, Mr Crispen — there ’s a chair 
by Miss Burney 1 ” 

“ That is where I mean to sit,” answered he Poor Romeo’s 
misfortune then came on the carpet , and Mr Cnspen gave Mr 
R some very good and vefy free advice, on restraining his 
passions, and keeping them more under command, — and Mr. 
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K who is quite afflutul for tilt, dog, took it very cmdidl) 1 
ntul '•i.nMhU indeed lhe\ both dtd themselves honour lint, 
tiowtur, nothing could engage the old gentleman long from 
hit ^dlmirv to me Ho turned ton mis me with a mmirnful 
air “ I don t know lion it is hut nn little Iliirnt s, md 1 don't 
hit it off well tng< ther’ I tike all |>osvihle jnme, — hut I cm 
not pUa«e her’— Well, I cint help it’ — 1 cm ont) sav, jou 
would not ln\e u^ed me thus fort> )eirs ago' ” 

Think (>od I (,'u/i not, thought I Hut, roll), I scarce 
kne\ wlnt to sa). md indeed have seldom nude in) other 
answer thin laughing, hut I took the first opportunity of his 
being engaged 111 coinersition with Mr Rislnon to mote off 
and seat m\self in the window He perceived 11 immediate!), 
md with i reproachful voice, called out, “Now is tins deetnt, 
Miss Hume) * ire )ou afraid of on!) sitting b) me?" 1 lien 
ming and getting his iiat, “ Well, I shall go to m) little Col 
bourn — s/ie will not use me thus’” 

However, he altered his mind, and brought a chair and 
placed himself before me, and the. subject was changed to 
Miss Howdltr and the Rnxham part) 

Miss Howdlcr might have blushed to have heard the bene 
volence with which he spoke of her He lamented in ver) 
affectionate terms that she had been unfortunatel) mixed 
with so guld) and imprudent a part), and recommended it 
ver) strong!) to Mrs Rishton to make it known as much as 
she could, that Miss Dowdier was an exception [to the 
general set,] when the cornpan) was named He regretted 
her being alone here and hoped Mrs Rishton would extend 
her friendship to protect her, and be as much with her as 
possible, after Miss Lockwood’s departure He spoke of her 
m ver) high terms and said be owed her so much [regard 
and respect] that he would himself be ahva)s with her, but 
that he knew the people here would onl) sneer about it. 

It seems, in a bad illness which Mr Cnspen had, she was 
his constant nurse 

Mr Rishton v ery openl) blamed her for mixing with the 
Bnxham part) Mr Cnspen could hardl) justif) her “ I 


• ■ 

1 “ Candidtj ” is here used in its old sense, and is equivalent to 
mtldly , wt Ik gentleness, vntkout tsnpaiienee or it! temper 
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would not,” said he, “ have had a daughter of mine there — 
or my little Burney, for the whole world 1 ” 

Then again he renewed his discourse to me, and begged 
me to remember an old proverb — that 

“Lo\e bums slowest m old veins — 

But when once entered, long remains ” 

“ Indeed,” said I, “ I did not come to Tingmouth at all 
prepared for such fine speeches ' ” 

“ Fine speeches l ” exclaimed he — “ah 1 that is always the 
way you answer old bachelors 1” 

Now, to tell you my private opinion, my dear Susy, I am 
inclined to think that this gallantry is the effect of the man’s 
taking me for a fool, — because I have been so much sur- 
prised at it that I have hardly ever had a word of answer 
ready You, who know how wise I am, must allow the in 
justice of such an inference 1 But I cannot wnte or recollect 
half the fine things he says But don’t let all this make you 
think him a fool He is much of a gentleman, has an easy 
and polite address, is very sensible and agreeable in conversa- 
tion, and remarkably mild, candid, and benevolent in his 
opinions and judgements but he has lived so long abroad 
that I suppose he thinks it necessary to talk nonsense to we 
fair sex 


Monday, Aug 

We are just going to Tingmouth Races, which, indeed, are 
to be held in sight of our house. We hope for very good 
sport, — a great deal of company are arrived on the Den 

Aug* 1 19th 

I have not had a moment for writing this age — 1 never 
had less, as Mrs R and myself are almost inseparable The 
Races, however, must by no means pass unrecorded 

Miss Lockwood and Miss Bowdler invited themselves to 
accompany us to the Race ground Mr Cnspen also called 
in and joined us Mr Rishton was not at all pleased, and 
the half hour which we spept before we set out, he sat almos^ 
totally silent Mr Cnspen addressed himself to me with his 
usual particularity, which really put me quite out of coun- 
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tenance, as I dreaded Miss Bowdler’s opinion, and feared 
she would rank me with Miss Colbourne I seated myself 
quietly at a distance, but Mr Cnspen, determined to torment 
me, drew his chair quite close to mine, and m so particular 
a manner that I could not keep my place but got up and 
seated myself next to Mrs R. on the window 

1 then wished that I had not, for everybody (except Mr 
R.) laughed I felt my face on fire “ Do you run away from 
me,” cried Mr Cnspen, “ to take shelter under the Lamb?” 
But it was in \ain, for he immediately moved after me, and 
continued, in the same sty le, to complain of me I endeav- 
oured to change the subject, and made some enqumes con 
ceming the Races, but nothing would do “Ah! ” cned he, 
“woulc that your heart was to be run fori What an effort 
would I make 1 ” “Yes," cned Miss Bowdler (not very deli- 
cately ),“ you would break your wind on the occasion, I doubt 
not” ‘ What will they do,” said I, “ with the poor pig after 
the Races? " (one was to be run for) 

“ O that my heart," cned Mr Cnspen, “ could be as easily 
cured!” 

“Never fear," said Miss Bowdler, “it has stood a good 
many shocks'” 

“ Were it now to be opened,” answered he, “ you would 
find Burney engraved on it in large characters ” 

" O yes,” cned she, “ and y ou would find a great many 
pretty misses there besides 1 ” 

“ Ay,” said Mrs R , “ there would be Miss Colbourne ” 

“ But Burney,” [cned he emphatically,] “ is my sum total 
I own, I avow it publicly, I make no secret of it ' ” 

“Yes, yes,” returned Miss Bowdler, “ the Present is always 
best!” 

I just then recollected a little dispute which we had had 
with Mr Rishton, on the pronunciation of some Italian 
words, and giving a grammar to Mr Cnspen, beg’d him to 
decide it 

“Look another way, my dear little Burney,” cned he, 
“look another way — I must take out my reading glass'— 
You have a natural antipathy to me, but don’t strengthen it 
by looking at me now! ” 

I was very glad when this conversation was concluded, by 
our being aU obliged to march We found a great deal of 
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company, and a great deal of diversion The sport began by 
an Ass Race. There were sixteen [of the long eared tribe], 
some of them really ran extremely well , others were indeed 
trul) ridiculous, but all of them diverting Next followed a 
Pig Race This was certainly cruel, for the poor animal had 
his tale cut to within [the length of] an inch, and then that 
inch was soaped It was then let loose and made run It 
was to be the property of the man who could catch it b> the 
tale, which after many ridiculous attempts was found to be 
impossible, it was so very slippery Therefore the candidates 
concluded this day’s sport by running for it themselves The 
great Sweep Stakes of the asses were half a-guinea, the second 
prize a crown, and the third half-a-crow n However, the 
whole of it was truly laughable. 

The next Race day was not till Friday, which day was also 
destined to a grand Cricket Match Mr Rishton is a very 
good player, and they have an excellent ground on the Den 
Twq gentlemen who were to be of the match breakfasted 
here in the morning The) are sons of Dr Milles, Dean of 
Exeter The cricket players dined on the green, 

where they had a boothe erected, and a dinner from the 
Globe, the best Inn here , 1 * to which Mrs Rishton added a 
hash, which Mr T Mills assured her was most excellent, for 
Mr Hurrel himself eat three times of ltl and that, he re- 
marked, indisputabi) proved its goodness 3 


1 It is the editor’s impression that the roomy lodging house in which 
she first stayed at Teignmouth, five and twenty years ago, was, in 1773, 
“The Globe Inn. ’ On the hrst floor, a large ball room had been 
turned into bed rooms (with ne\er a chimney), by wooden partitions, 
so slight that each movement, or speech, could be heard in the cham 
bers adjoining The Editor finally saw it pulled down, and a modem 
high house, looking due west to the red cliff (which Mana Allen 
likened to Shakespeare’s cliff at Dover), was reared high, in place of 
the long, low budding 

In August, races (less grotesque) are still run on the Den, or Dene, at 
Teignmouth (a sandy grass grown stretch of some acres between the sea 
and the irregular line of houses which front it), and reviews of militi 3 , 
or yeomanry, are held on it the Den being three fourths of a mile 
long There is still a good Newfoundland trade, and excellent home 
fishing The beauty of the colouring of the sea, and of the vivid red 
sandstone cliffs, capped with bright green to their edge, no words can 
describe. 

* It must not be supposed that Mrs Rishton gave, or Mr Hurrell 
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and catching hold of Mr Rishton insisted on his not ventur- 
ing himself against the brutality of the enraged sailor How- 
ever, he would not retire nil the sailor was toted out of the 
lists as a foul player Mr Rishton then returned to us be- 
tween the Mr Mills Every body seemed in adnurahon of 
the spirit which he exerted on this occasion 

The Tingmouth Games concluded the day after with a 
Rowing Match between the women of Shaldon, a fishing 
town on the other side of the Ting, and the fair ones of this 
place. For all the men are at Newfoundland every summer, 
and all laborious work is done by the women, who hai e a 
strength and hardiness which I have never seen before m 
our race 

[The following morning,] while Mrs R. and myself were 
dressing, w e received a very civil message from Mrs and Miss 
Colbourne to invite us to see the rowing m their carnage. 
Mrs R sent word that we would come to them on the Den, 
but afterwards we recollected that we were engaged to tea at 
Mrs, Phips This put us in a dilemma, but as Mrs Phips’s 
was the pnor engagement, we were obliged to march to Mr 
Colbourne’s coach on the Den to make our apologies. The 
first object I saw was Mr Cnspen. He expressed himself 
prodigiously charmed at seeing us I said we were obliged 
[to go He] said he had heard of our not being well — “I 
could ill bear,” he added, “ to hear of the Lamb’s illness — 
but when they told me that you was not well 1 — I should not 
hate been so long without seeing you, but from having had 
a violent cold and fever myself— [and I] thought m my con- 
finement that one half hour’s conversation with y ou would 
completely recover me ” 

‘ If I had known," said I, “ my miraculous power — ” 

“O,” cried he, taking my hand, “it is not yet too late 1 
[If you are mercifullv disposed ” — I skipt off] 

We made our apologies as well as we could, and they 
insisted on setting us down at Mr Phips 1 , Mrs Colboum 
and Mr Cnspen on one side and we three lasses on the 
other All the way we went Mr Cnspen amused himself 
with holding the same kind of language to me, [notwith- 
standing the presence of Mjss Colboume ] , 

The women rowed with astonishing dextenty and quick- 
ness There were five boats of them The prizes which 
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fortunatcl), the) neither of them hare the least grain of it 
in their composition 

We all went cn Monday evening to the sea shore, to see 
the seem drawn, this is a most cunous work, all done by 
women 1 The) have a ter) long net, so considerable as to 
co^t them thirteen or sixteen pounds This the) first draw 
into a boat, which the) go off the shore m, and row in a 
kind of semicircle, till the) land at some distance All the 
wa) the) spread this net, one side of which is kept above 
water b) corks Then the) land and divide forces, half of 
them return to the beginning of the net, and half remain 
at the end, and then with amanng strength both divisions 
at the same time pull the net m b) the two ends Whatever 
fish the) catch, are alvva)S encircled in the middle of the 
net, which comes out of the water the last, and, as the) 
draw towards each other, thev all join in getting their pre) 
When once the) perceive that there is fish m their nets, 
the) set up a loud shout, and make an almost unintelligible 
noise m expressing their jo) and in disputing at the same 
time upon their shares, and on what hsh escaped them 
The) are all robust and well made, and have remarkably 
beautiful teeth, and some of them arc reall) verv fine women 
Their dress is barbarous, thev have sta)s half-laced, and 
something by wa) of handkerchiefs about their necks, the) 
wear one coloured flannel, or stuff petticoat, no shoes or 
stockings, notwithstanding the hard pebbles and stones all 
along the beach, and their coat is pinned up m the shape 
of a pair of [trousers,] leaving them vvholl) naked to the 
knee = Mr W estem declares he could not have imagined 
such a race of females existed m a civilized countr) , and 
had he come hither b) sea, he should have almost fancied 
he had been cast on a newl) discovered coast Thev caught 
this evening at one time nine large salmon, a )ohn dor), 
and a gurnet On Tuesdav evening we went again, and saw 
them catch four dozen of mackerel at a haul 

After this was over, we crosst the Ting in a ferr) boat to 

1 This drawing of the seire is no longer done Sy the Teignmouth 
women, who are now icr) much like the hsber-women at other sea-side 
places, and seem to have lost their beaut) with their savagerv • 

1 “ Coat ’’ used to mean the upper skirt of a woman s clothing The 
editor has heard the word used in countr) villages after 1S40. 
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Shaldon, and took 1 most delightful walk up a high hill, 
from whence the prospects both by sea and land are incon- 
ceivably beautiful We had the three dogs with us poor 
Romeo is still confined, and, as he is an old dog, I fear will 
never reco\er‘ Me returned by the same boat The dogs 
hare alwa\s swum across, and the) jump’d into the water 
as usual, but the tide was aery high, and we were obliged 
to go a quarter of a mile about before we could land. 
Mr Rishton hallowed to the dogs, and whistled all the way 
to encourage them, however, the current was so strong at 
the point where we landed that they could not stem it 
Mrs Western, R, and m)self walked home and left the 
gentlemen to watch the dogs Tingmouth, the Newfound- 
land dog, after a hard struggle, b) his excellent swimming, 
at length got safe on shore 1 rump, who is a very cunning 
brute, found out a shorter cut, and arrived safe His fellow 
spaniel, Vigo, the) could see nothing of Mr Rishton went 
after him, but he did not appear all night — and the next 
morning we found that he was drowned ! This has been a 
great concern to us all The drowned spaniel cost Mr 
Rishton [ ] guineas 

Yesterday was settled for a grand cricket match, but it 
proved so miserable a day that the gentlemen [relinquished] 
it We went out of curiosity to the beach, the sea was 
extremely rough, and the waves uncommonly high as we 
stood looking at it, a wave came suddenly, with such 
amazing force, that though we all ran away full speed, Mrs 
Western and Mrs Rishton were wetted all over I had 
hapj>ened to be not so near We burned home, and they 
were obliged to new dress themselves 

In the evening the Mr Mills called to settle on to day 
for Cricket They brought with them two gentlemen (who 
were on a visit at the Dean’s, on purpose to be of the 
party) Captain Saltern and Mr Gibbs, the latter of them 
is esteemed one of the most learned young men alive, having 
won the [ ] 1 Pnze at Cambndge Our little parlour was 
quite filled 


. 1 Some may be clad to know that Romeo recovered and enjoyed his 
after life in Norfolk, with “Tingmouth ” 

3 Fanny left a blank for the name of the pnze, but never filled 
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Mr T Mills begged me to remark the beauties of our 
chimney piece, on each side of which are placed, just 
opposite to each other, a dog and a cat “I am sorry,” 
said he, “ to see these animals here, for 1 fancy they arc 
meant as an emblem of husband and wife Now no two 
creatures disagree so much as dog and cat” — “And hus- 
band and wife?” cried I “ O, no, I beg jour pardon, 
ma’am,” cried he, “ I am only sorry these people have ill 
judged them so 1 ’’ 

lo day has been but very so so — nevertheless the Cricket 
match could be no longer defer’d Mrs Western, M R , 
and I went on the Green at noon to look [on] Mr T 
Mills, not being then engaged [in plav,] met us, and got 
three chairs out of their booth, for us to sit without danger 
[of the ball ] But it was too cold to sit. Capt Saltern and 
Mr Gibbs walked round with us Mr Gibbs came on 
my side pretending to screen me from the wind, and entered 
into small talk with a facility that would not have led me 
to supposing how high his character stood at the university 
Mrs Rishton was in one of her provoking humours She 
came behind me every now and then and whispered “Fie, 
child I" and then shaking her head and walking off “Upon 
my word, the girls of this age ! there is no more respect for 
a married woman than if — well, I’d rather be whip’d than be 
mamed, I declare' Really , Mrs Western, we matrons are 
no more regarded by these chits than so many pepper-corns ” 
[Mr Gibbs stared, but continued his talk.] 1 hen in a few 
minutes she returned to me again, “Really, Miss Fanny 
Burney, I don’t know what you mean by this behaviour! O 
girls! girls! girls!” 

When the wind grew more violent vve went into the booth 
for shelter Soon after Captain Saltern called out — “Take 
care ladies [all'” and then] hurried me suddenly out, for 
the cricket ball came over the booth Mrs Rishton, with 


it It was one of the Craten Scholarships that was taken, in 177a, by 
Vtr Gibbs, afterwards Sir Vicnry Gibbs, Lord Chief Baron of the Ex 
chequer and Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. He was bom at 
Exeter Towards the end of 1S1S, H Crabb Robinson writes “ Kaye 
the Solicitor told Gurney once that he had, that day, earned the 
Attorney General,” [Gibbs] ‘ 100 general retainers. These were 

on the Baltic captures, and insurance cases.” 
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i ir < ft r- tin ill iiKik of '\rnn ~ss runt hi bind me ind m 
i In i whnp r t r cd, “ \ rn w» 11 Mi s 1 ami) Humes , ui) 
wsV 1 'fill wri • to Dr Humes (omomm morning " 

I hr\ inn ill diurnd tlicmwlir with tm, not i little 
OitMiir i \< t ])’ M: Ri'hti'n who d<vs not approve (of ) 
iVi mi i o f inht v Homer, in wiu sitlliced for f-r it 
lei * ;>he mil Mr Western Inn talked of the Citfifiun 
cn* mho. \nd Mr Motirn his bun ur) tin about the 
Mr "NlilK — “ I lies ire sen igru abk \oung nun," ’end h., 

‘ hit I think ht tint 'it hi Mrs Hume) (Mr (» ) is much 
t u e mot ictceihU Whit do u/ think Mim Hume) 5 ” 
“O us answered 1 I lie it ipin it supper )estenla>, lie 
end — " \ sen aerotihle evening, tiixm in) word, — don t 
so.. think so Miss Unmet 5 ’ \nd to dit, ifter dinner, he 
said In iris L.mng to the crickei ground, to 'ee how the) 
vent on — “I 'hill acquaint the gentlemen," snd lie, “how 
ndustnous ton ill ire (we weTe pick ing sei wce-ds), ind thit 
(ci will he nnde m the cinie corner it wis )esterdi) — het, 
Mm Rurnes? (Mis quite enough fi> It jiwm,, nt) dear 
Sust, to Ik in object for gillint ruller) ] 

I mlaj, \ug 

Wc hitc been liking a most delightful walk on the top 
of the Kv-hs ind cliffs b) the sei shore. Mrs Western is so 
chinned with this countr) tint she ende.it ours to pretnl 
with her husband to bu) an estate and reside here indeed 
it is a most templing spot 

Sundaj, \ug 

csterda) morning wc went to Ugbrook the scat of I ord 
Clifford,’ about fite miles from here, the gentlemen on 
horseback, ind wc three in Mr W’cstcm’s chaise 

What is most remarkable in the House is a bed of ex- 
quisite workmanship, done under the direction of the 
Duchess of Norfolk It is on a beautiful pink ground, and 
worked m birds and natural flowers with such glowing 
colours, and so exact a resemblance to nature, that it is 
reckoned the most finished piece of work in the kingdom 


1 Ugbrooke Hall, near Chudlugh, snll the seal of Lord Clifford of 
Chudleigh 
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Mr Cnspen was obliged to seat himself at some distance. 
The first interval he could catch he said to me — “ I observe 
that my sweet friend is not without ambition, for I have 
taken notice that she always seats herself as high as possible. 

“ i t 1S only,” answered I, “because I require some assistance 
to my heighth ” Tea and coffee were now brought in— 
Mr Cnspen presented my cup, and then hastily made his 
exit I fancy that his reception was such as will by no 
means speed another visit from him Miss Bowdler, too, 
was with us all the morning, and if she is not determined to 
be blind, must perceive Mr Rishton’s coldness to her 
****** 

Friday, Aug rt 

To-day, for the first time, I bathed Ever since I went to 
Torbay I have been tormented with a dreadful cold, till 
within this day or two, and Mr Rishton very much advised 
me to sea bathing in order to harden me. The women here 
are so poor, and this place till lately was so obscure and 
retired, that they wheel the bathing machine into the sea 
themselves, and have never heard of [ ] I was 

terribly frightened, and really thought I should never have 
recovered from the plunge. I had not breath enough to 
speak for a minute or two, the shock was beyond expression 
great, but, after I got back to the machine, I presently felt 
myself m a glow that was delightful — it is the finest feeling 
in the world, and will induce me to bathe as often as will be 
safe 

**#### 


Sunday, August 

This morning all the world was at church, as the Dean of 
Exeter preached He gave us an excellent discourse , 1 which 


' Ilf Jeremiah Milles, Dean of Exeter (1762), F R S , and President 
ot the Society of AnUquones, seems to have been a very worthy man, 
and a very frequent contributor to the “ Arcbreologia.” He took the 
' vr ? n P Slde about “ Rowley’s PSems,’ against such experts as Wartoft 
” e A * 5 C °k)ect of many sneers in Walpole’s letters, not 
merely because of Rowley, but for daring to doubt Walpole’s own 
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he delivered extreme!} well We met all the famil) as we 
came out, and Mr T Mills joined our part) The morning 
was lovcl), and we took a very pleasant walk Mr Rishton 
proposes going to Ivj Bridge or Staverton m a short time, 
for a few da>s, m order to fish Mr T Mills invited himself 
to be of our part) We had again the pleasure to hear the 
Dean m the afternoon, who gave us a most admirable ser- 
mon on Moral Duties The singing here is the most extra- 
ordinary I ever heard, there is no instrument, but the 
people attempt to sing m parts, — with such voices' such 
expression 1 and such composition ' The) to day, m honour 
I presume of the Dean, performed an Anthem, it was reall) 
too much to be bome decently, it was set by a weaver, and 
so ver) unlike an) thing that was ever before imagined, so 
trul) barbarous, that with the addition of the singers tailing 
ttnd squalling, — no comedy could have afforded more diver- 
sion Mrs Rishton and I laughed ourselves sick, though 
we ver) much endeavoured to be grave Mr Rishton was 
quite offended, and told his wife, that the e)es of the whole 
congregation were on her, but nothing could restrain us, 
till the Dean began his prayer, and there is a something 
commanding in his voice, that immediately gained all our 
attention 


Monday, Aug' 1 30 

This morning, Mr Rishton being out, his wife and I were 
studjmg Italian, when we received a visit from Mr Cnspen 
He was scarce seated, when, turning to me — “Now, did 
not I behave very well t’other day?” said he, “when the 
Mills were here? — I told you that when a } oung lover 
offered, I would retire, and, really, the eldest Mills took to 
m) little Burney just as — indeed he is a very prett) joung 
man- md I think — ” I interrupted him with ver)' warm 
expostulations — letting him know, as well as I could, that 
this discourse was quite too ridiculous Mrs Rishton got 
the Peruvienne Letters,' and beg’d him to hear her read — 


“ Histone Doubts,” as to the character and person of Richard III and 
'•*> sa> so in print. ’ 

' “ Lettres Prfninennes,” by Madame de Groffigny, published in 
1747 
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v,hich when he had done, he insisted on giving me a lesson 
I was extremely shy of receiving one, but he would take no 
denial “Don’t mind me," said he, “what am 1? if it was 
Mr Mills, indeed — ” 

lo silence him, I then began He paid me prodigious 
compliments, and concluded with modestly saving — “Yes, 
1 will follow you to London, and give you a lesson i day, 
for three kisses entrance, and two kisses a lesson ” 

Really I believe the man is mad, or thinks me a fool for 
he has perpetually proposed this payment to himself for 
different things I was very grave with him, but he was only 
the more provoking 1 

“Why, now,” said he, “you think this is a high price for 
me — but it would be nothing for Mr Mills’ — ” 

In short, I believe he has determined to say any and 
every thing to me that occurs to him 

When he was going he turned to me fatheticall} — “This 
was a most imprudent visit' — I feel it here stronger than 
ever — I must tear myself away ’ ” Seating himself, however, 
again, the conversation, I know not by what means, between 
Mrs R. and him turned on ill proportioned marriages, on 
which he talked very sensibly, but concluded with saying — 
“Had I come into the world thirty five years later, here I 
had been fixed"' taking my hand, and then he went on m 
a strain of complimenting till he took his leave 

As soon as he was gone, we went to pay a v isit to Miss 
Bowdler, and here again we found Mr Cnspen 

We both remarked that she was most excessively cold in 
her reception and behaviour Perhaps Mr Rishton has in- 
fected her, and perhaps Mr Cnspen ’s une.xpected per- 


Mr Cnsp_gives the best explanation of Mr Cnspen, in writing 
later on (of Dr Fothergill), to Fanny “I find he has taken to you, and 
I observe we old fellows are inclinable lo be very fond of yon V oo’Jl 
say, what care I for old fellows? Give me a young one I \\ ell, we don’t 
hinder y ou of young ones , and we judge more coolly and disinterestedly 
than they do , so, don’t turn up your nose even at our approbation.” 
■ ” 1779’ Mrs Streatfield called Fanny “the dole,” just as Mr 
Cnspen had done. “ For what reason” (writes Fanny), “I cannot 
S'’ 655 ' the dove has a greenish prey eye, somethinglihse 

Tunbndg ” 1 03 11 s ^ e ca f* e< ^ me nothing else while I stayed at 
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f r\tr\nrc m Im dtsmrs tu m< ofkmK her for she would 
I't h s I *i> <r— i 1 )nm ii 1 <.)» hiiond nil oilit rs, .idmirt*, — 
"t h t- lur Isrlmionr Ins lint ippt n inn 

''‘I t ( r )>< n ‘ml I lurked like i picture lie 1ml Men of 
lorn 1 r< men 1 , mtl could tlunforc mike no speeches 
I M.d him I lnd in ur before In < n rompartel to Tin picture 
Im! tint of the (loddon of Dullm , 111 the “ Dtmcrtd ’ His 
mint x mi i is v- nrn'ml 1 \I re Rishton ohserscel tint lit 
f“o'nikt Inn ,0 t r * \s, ’ cried Miss Jkmdler, “or to 
ms bods ’ 

‘No no rned lu “if I lnd hut been born tlnrt) fist 
)e-ir< hter — 1 b d teMiml) fixed / ere for lift 1 " 

* O t'--i s uli Mrs t olbmimt, ' cried Mrs Rishton 
‘ Nescr did Mis Colbourne heir such i decl tntion,” 
‘nd lu 1 no nes< r‘ ” 

‘ \s, but ibe little lloisdler’ ' returned Mrs R 
‘ No, nor t’u little Hmsdler neither ’ inssserod he. 

“O, rn d ‘lie * 1 im (|Uitt out of the question un.v " 

“ \nd tv / in r «nd he, “in rtgird to lo< e, nl.otns out of 
the q lt-s ion — 

“Whs u‘ n plud Miss JJossdler, colouring, — “to gise 
him bn due, he nescr nlked tint nonsense to me" 

Tuc<da) t Aug 31st 

We dined it Mr Hun-ofs, ind met there Mr ind Mrs 
Onsloss 1 he litter is i sister of Mr J’hips 1 he) are the 
handsomest couple I ever sass Mrs Onslots his suffered 
ier) much from illness, but must base been quite beautiful 
i be) ire ssell bred ind sensible 5 


1 “ In clouded Mnjcst) here Dulness shone, 

1 our guardian s irtucs, round, support her throne ” 

Well, after ill, the four guardians might have supported Fannj, in no 
ironic sens-, such as xvis meant li) rone. Fortitude Temperance, Pru 
dence, and luslicc, sscrc filling upholders of “Madame Wmerae,” or 
“the Old Lad),” or “ Mora, Goddess of Wisdom ” Sec “ The Dun 
Clad,” Ixaot. i , lines 45 to 54 

* 1 Arthur, Ihird son of General OnsliJw, Lieutenant Goiemor of Ply 
mouth, married Frances, daughter of Constantine Phipps, Esq He 
lx came Archdeacon of IJerLshire, and Dean of Worcester 
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I cannot imagine what whim has induced Mr Rishton, 
so lively, so entertaining as he is himself, to take a fancy to 
the Hurrels, who are, Mrs R and I both think, most truly 
stupid and tiresome Miss Davy, the sister, is a well bred 
and convertible old maid, and I much prefer her 


Wednesday, Sept. 1st 

I was never before at the house of a sportsman on this 
most critical day, and really it is not bad duersion Mr 
Onslow’ and Mr T Mills agreed to be of Mr Rishton’s 
company this morning, m shooting At four o’clock the 
commotion in the house awoke me. I heard a thousand 
different noises, the horses prancing, the dogs called, the 
gentlemen hallooing Messrs Onslow and Mills were here 
before Mr Rishton was up the house was in an uproar, 
and it was by no means light though they were so eager for 
sport 

They have been out the whole day 


Friday, Sept 3rd 

They came home at like drowned rats 

Nothing is now talked or thought of but shooting and 
game. Mr R is just now set off with Mr T Mills, dressed 
such figures' really sportsmen have no regard to even com- 
mon appearances 

They complain very much of poachers here, for my part, 
I have no great compassion for their injuries Mr H who 
is too fat and too lazy to shoot, is also too great a gourmand 
to deny himself game, and is therefore suspected to be a 
very great encourager of poachers They live but next door 
to us, and came out this morning, as well as Mrs R and me, 
to see the sportsmen set off Mr T Mills very slyly began 
to entertain them with discoursing on the injuries they re- 
ceived from poachers, and added, “it is not for the birds, 
we sportsmen do not much value them, but for the pleasure 
of finding them, that we quarrel with poachers ” — and (turn- 
ing to me) “I am sorry tq say, for the pleasure of killing 
them ” 

“I had some intention,” said I, “of sending an ‘Ode, on 
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the 31st of Vugust, with the Partridges’ Complaint,’ to every 
sportsman in the count) ” 

“1 am sure I should have been \cr) liapp),’’ cried he, 
liovving 'tv/// an air, “to have received it from )OU, .and to 

have given it” Here he stopped, checked, I presume, 

b) conscience from giving .an) pronnssor) professions 

*•#♦#* 

‘'umlaj, Scpt r 

T his morning we heard Mr Onslow p'reach He sa)s lie 
alwa)s travels with a brace of sermons, that he nnj be rend) 
to give occasional assistance to his brother clerg)men when 
requested I did not at all admire him, as he seems to be 
conceited, and indeed the Dean has at present made me 
dithcult After service the two )Oungcst Mills and Mr 
Onslow called in, to settle their ne\t shooting part) with Mr 
Rishton It is amaring what a laborious business this is 
the) go out before breakfast , after two or three hours’ shoot- 
ing they get vvh.at they can at any farm house, then toil till 
three or four o clock, when sometimes they return home, 
but, if the) have any prospect of more sport, the) take pot 
luck at any cottage, and stay out till eight or nine o’clock 
The weather makes no alteration in their pursuits, a sports 
man defies wind, rain, and all inclemencies of either heat or 
cold As to Mr Rishton, he seems bent on being proof 
against ever)' thing, he seeks all kinds of manly exercises, 
and grows sun burnt, strong, and hardy 

We went to dinner at S‘ar Cross, a little town about eight 
miles off Mrs Rishton, as usual, driving me m the vhiske), 
and Mr Rishton and the man on horseback We dined at 
an Inn in a room which overlooked the river E\ We were 
ver) unfortunate n the evening, and were overtaken by ram, 
wind and darkness, and, as these roads are very narrow, very 
steep, and very cragg), we should really have been m a very 
dangerous situation after it grew too dark for Mrs R to see 
to drive, had not her husband made the man lead his horse, 
while in the midst of the wet and dirt, he led the whiske) 
himself [by hand ] On these occasions he is very uncom- 
monly good natured and attentive [to female fears and 
cowardice ] 
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ilit prospects have some view of the sen, which is so noble 
in object tint it tninens and beautifies all others ' 


Thursda), Scpt r 16 

Wt lease 1 tngnioitth to morrow 

It will not be without regret that I shall quit this incom- 
parable count) 

Mr Crispui went jesterda) We have seen \er) little of 
him Intel) , Mr Rishton's extreme coldness has been too 
visible to be unnoticed We were not returned from Staver- 
ton when h<_ went, and so took no leave of him, b) which 
means I dare sa> I lost an abundance of fine speeches 
though I believe he thought himself laughed at by Mrs 
Rishton as well ns slighted b) her husband, — for of late he has 
contented himself with insisting on m> never manning, with 
out Jus consent, and on ni) letting him give me aw aj — this 
he has been vehement about [ \nd he earnestl) and 

ver) senousl) solicited me to write to him, that hemightpre- 
pare himself for his office, &c. Honestlj, m) dear Susan, I 
have never been able to quite understand him, but when 
he lets alone his gallantry he is full of information and ver) 
agreeable ] 

Miss Bowdler, who goes to Bath to da), called this mom 
ing \\ c have all parted upon very civil terms, though I am 
sure her penetration is too great to have suffered Mr Rish- 
ton’s dislike of her to escape her 

We spent )esterda) between packing and leave taking 
1\ e only found time to go down to the beach, to take a last 
view of the sea Mr Rishton was m monstrous spirits all 
da) I am afraid he was grown somewhat tired of fingmouth, 
where he has been six months Mrs R and I went to sit 
with the Hurrels and Miss Dav) in the evening Lad) Davy, 
who is a great fright in ever)' sense of that word, was there 


1 This most genuine and just feeling Fanny expressed to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and in spite of villa building, it is still true. We copy an un 
published paragraph in her Diary for 1778 — “ We had a good deal of 
talk about Devonshire, Sir Joshua’s native county —and we agreed 
perfectly in praise of Tingmouth and its environs, indeed, he said, he 
was sure I must admire it, for no person of taste could do otherwise, — 
so, jou see, we had a little touch of gallantry as well as of virtu ” 
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The) took a very affectionate leave of us We then went to 
Mrs Phips. 

I wish it maj happen, that I may ever see Mrs Phips 
again, [and the \er> clever Miss Bowdler ] 1 

[No account remains of thejoume) eastward. The Rishtons 
took Fanny to London, and left her, and Romeo, (whom she was 
to nurse,) m Queen’s Square The further mo\ ements, and some- 
thing of the after-life of Maria and her husband will be told at 
the end of this ) ear’s diary] 


1 The wish to see Mrs. Phipps again, originally ended this sentence, 
and the Teignmouth Diary The words, 1 and the very clever Miss 
Bowdler,” were added much later, and are of the nature of a palinode. 
In 1S1S, Mme. D’Axblay wrote of “My oldest friend, to my know 
ledge, Mrs. Frances Bowdler," making a point of seeing her cbout 
sei.cn weeks after the death of General D Arblay, and staying two 
hours, when Mme. D’ Arblay scarcely saw any fnends These two, 
who were young ladies in 1773, may have met again at Bath, where 
Miss Bumey was, either in 1776, of which we have no journal, or in 
1777, of which there is but an imperfect Diary — at am rate, they did 
meet a train at Bath in 17S0 Seven years had made one Fanny famous, 
and “ Bowdlerized ' the manners of the other, so that Mr Cnspen 
could be named (as he was) without exciting pique or petulance. In 
17S0, Fanny found Miss Frances Bowdler “more agreeable than 
formerly very sensible, and uncommonly cultivated,” “ so 

that her conversation and company were well worth seeking ” The 
Bowdler family were m high, and more than local, esteem, within the 
memorv of the living Worthy people revered them asa family of moral 
and religious authors. Their mother wrote theological works, a brother 
was the cause of a new English verb, to “ Bowdleme.” He unmot 
talized himself by such vigorous evasions from Shakespeare s plays, to 
make them fit for “ family reading, that we have been told by a strict 
governess of the old school that when she held the true Shakespeare, 
and set her pupils to read to her from the Bowdler, she discovered that 
Dr Bowdler had seen evil where none was, and pruned without heed 
or need He afterwards treated Gibbon’s “ Decline nnd Fall of the 
Roman Empire ” in like manner He was a Tunbridge Wells physician, 
and F R.S The youngest daughter, Mrs. Harriet, wrotepoems, essays, 
a novel or moTe, and sermons (without her name), which were taken for 
those of a divine, and preached by real divines In 17S0, Miss Bowdler 
(Jane) had totally lost her voice for the three previous a ears after a severe 
cold she wrote, for her own consolation, essays and verses, which 
were published by her family after her death, and ran through sixteen 
editions between 17S7 and 1S30 The bigh opinion of her family, and 
the fact that the profits were to be given to the Bath hospital account 
for this, as, taken away her sad condition and the pity of it, there is 
nothing in the volume. I ranees tvas the second daughter, and seems tc^ 
have kept her pen quiet preferring the use of her tongue. In a family 
numlwnng seven authors this was no small distinction. 
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Qaeen Square, Oct r 

Mr Garrick, to my great confusion, has again surprised 
the house, before we were up, but really my father keeps 
such late hours at night, that I have not resolution to nse 
before eight in the morning My father himself was only on 
the stairs, when this early, industrious, actne, charming man 
came I dressed myself immediately, but found he was 
going, as I entered the stud) He stopped short, and with 
his accustomed drollery, exclaimed, “Why now, whyarejOTz 
come down, now, to keep me? But this will never do I 
(looking at his watch) upon my word, young ladies, this will 
never do* You must never marry at this rate 1 — to keep 
such late hours — No, I shall keep all the young men from 
you 1 ” He invited my father in Lord Shelboume’s name to 
go with him to dine at his lordship’s, as he has a fine statue 
lately come from Italy, which has a musical instrument, and 
which he wishes to shew my father 1 

My father asked him for his box for us at night, to see the 
Mask of Alfred, which is revived.’ But he insisted upon our 
going to the front boxes “ You shall have my box,” said 


' William, second Earl of Shelburne, and first Marquis of Lans 
downe, the well-known minister o£ George III Dr Burney was 
always on the search for ancient, or even savage, musical instruments. 
Banks and Solander brought him from Iceland a " long spiel,” played 
with a bow, so obsolete that only one Icelander could be found to play 
on it, and Bruce supplied him with a beautiful drawing of an Abyssinian 
lyre 

1 James Thomson and David Mallet wrote the "Masque of Alfred,” 
by command of Frederick, Prince of Wales, for the birthday of his 
eldest daughter, “ the Lady Augusta.” It was acted in the gardens of 
Cliveden, upon the 1st of August, 1740, and repeated The decora 
tions, dresses, and scenery were the finest that had then been seen, nor 
were there wanting “ triumphal arches, dances of furies, and mcanta 
tations ” It was revived in 1750, with music partly composed by Dr 
Burney Thomson died m 1748 Mallet made changes in the Masque 
that Garrick might have more of a part to play as Alfred Mallet was 
much blamed for mangling the work of Thomson, “ retaining’ (says 
Arthur Murphy) “ only three or four of Thomson’s speeches and part 
of one song ’ — the famous “ ‘ Rule Britannia,’ which he altered for the 
worse” — but this may have been a mere political criticism, as Boling 
broke Mallet’s patron, wrote some stanzas of “ Rule Britannia,” with 
fntcntional reference to politics, and to his favourite idea of a “ Patriot 
King ” 
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he, “another time that you please, but you is ill see nothing 
of the new scenes up there Now, you shall have my box to 
see me, or the old nao play that is coming out, w ith all my 
heart.” 

“01 dont say that,” cried I, “dont say to see you , you 
don’t know what you promise” He laughed, but I deter- 
mined not to let such an offer be made w ith impunity 
He took much notice, as usual, of Charlotte, he seems 
indeed to love all that belong to my father, of svhom he is 
really very fond Nay, as he went out, he said, with a very 
comical face to me, “ I like you! I like you all 1 I like 
your looks’ I like your manner'” [And then, opening his 
arms with an air of heroics, he cried, “ I am tempted to run 
away w ith you all, one after another ” We all longed to say, 
Fray, dol~\ 

Dr Hawkesworth dined here the same day, his wife and 
Miss Kinnaird were to have accompanied him, but were 
disappointed I was very sorry at not seeing Miss Kinnaird, 
who is a sw eet girl I find that she is sister to Lord Kin- 
naird, a young Scotch nobleman, just come of age Dr 
Hawkesworth looks very ill, he has had very bad health 
lately Indeed I believe that the abuse so illiberally cast on 
him, since he obtained £6,000 by writing the Voyages round 
the World, has really affected his health, by preying upon his 
mind It is a terrible alternative, that an author must either 
starve and be esteemed, or be vilified and get money 
Seeing in the papers on Thursday Abel Drugger by Mr 
Garrick, I prevailed with my dear father to write him a note, 
which he did very drolly, claiming his promise, but begging 
for only two places He sent immediately this answer 

“ My dear Dr , 

“ I had rather have your family m my front boxes, 
than all the Lords and Commons 

“Yours ever, 

“ D G ” 1 


****** 


1 This note was slight!) altered by Mme. D’Arblay at a later date an 5. 
a postscript entirely obliterated 
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Never could I have imagined such a metamorphose as 1 
savr, the extreme meanness, the vulgarity, the low wit, the 
vacancy of countenance, the appearance of unhehed nature m 
all his motions In short, ne\ er was character so w ell entered 
into, yet so opposite to his own 1 * 

We have had a visit from Miss Ford and her companion 
Miss Mills She lent us her box yesterday to see Miss Bar- 
santi in the part of Charlotte Rusport in the West Indian 
She did it with great ease, spnghthness, and propriety, and 
looked exceedingly well * I am very glad, that she has suc- 
ceeded m so genteel a part [But how unfortunate the loss 
of voice that drove her from a concert singer to the stage '] 
****** 

Novr 9th, 3 in the morning 

My poor mother is extremely ill of a bilious fever This 
is the third night that I have sit up with her, but 1 hope to 
Heaven, that she is now in a way to recover She has been 
most exceeding kind to us, since her return to town, which 
makes me the more sensibly feel her illness She is 

now sleeping, so is her nurse, and I write to avoid the con- 
tagion 

****** 

Dr Fothergill, the celebrated Quaker, is mama’s physi- 
cian 3 * I doubt not his being a man of great skill, but his 


1 Abel Drugger is a character in Ben Jonson’s play of “The Alche 
mist,” which was altered by Colman, and played at Drury Lane. 
Drugger is an uncouth and dull tobacco vendor, who consults the 
Alchemist os to success m his trade Gamch bad the art of making 
himselflool- so sttmid and insignificant in this part, that someone who 
had been favoured with a letter of introduction to him, after seeing 
him as Abel Drugger, said that “ now he had seen what a mean look 
mg creature Gamch was, he should not present his letter ” 

' “The West Indian,” Cumberland’s best comedy, was first acted, 
at Drury Lane, in 1771 

3 John Fothergill, M D (1713 1780), left /80, 000 He made ^7,000 
a year when in full practice. He founded the Quaker school at Ack 
worth, in V orhshire. His medical writings were four times published, 
by three different editors, between 17S1 and 1784. There is a notici 

, „ „ a VI S 7 Qjakensh portrait in Nichols’s "Literary Anec 

Tw^SticU/^* 5 ^ lebisedech Broadbnm m Foote's “ Devil upon 
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manners are stiff, set, and unpleasant. His conversation con- 
sists of sentences spoken with the utmost solemnity, concise- 
ness, and importance. He is an upright, stem, formal-looking 
old man He enters the room, and makes his address with 
his hat alway s on, and lest that mark of his sect should pass 
unnoticed, the hat which he wears, is of the most enormous 
size I ever beheld Nevertheless, this old png sometimes 
affects something bordering upon gallantry The first time 
he came, after he had been with Mrs Allen 1 to the bed side, 
and spoken to mama, — and then written her prescription, 
— he stalked up to me, and endeavouring to arrange his ngid 
features to something which resembled a smile; “And 
what,” cned he, “ must we do for this young lady’s cough? ” 
Then he insisted on feeling my pulse, and with a kind of 
dry pleasantry, said, “ Well, we will wait till to-morrow, we 
wont lose any blood to-night ’ 


Xov r 14th, 2 in the morning 

Though it is now a fortnight since I wrote last, I take up 
my pen exactly in the same situation and with the same view, 
as I then did, — save that mama is exceedingly recovered, 
and thank God 1 nearly well Since I wrote last, I ha\ e my- 
self been ill with a sore throat which I believe was the effect 
of o\ er rating my strength Dr Fothergill has been my very 
good fhend, and that, whether I would or not He lmme- 
diatelv perceived when I was taken ill, and after seeing mama, 
said to me, “I am afraid thee art not well thvself?” On 
examining my throat, he advised me to be very careful for 
that it was catching, the sort which I had, which was the 
putnd, though in a slight degree. He told me what to take 
kc., and was most exceeding attentive to me the whole time, 
and really, for him, has been amazingly civil and polite to 
me But yesterday, after complaining of his fatigue and gTeat 
business, he turned suddenly to me, and taking my band, 
cned, “My dear, never marry a physician If he has but 
little to do, he may be distressed, if he has much, it is a 
very uncomfortable life for his companion.” 

He came here several times, before he saw my father, who, 
when at home, is always shut up in his study, but one even-. 


1 The mother of the second Mrs. Bumej 
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ing, when mama was very ill, being anxious to hear the 
Doctor’s opinion, he came up stairs He addressed himself, 
like a man of the world, to the Doctor, who rose, and with 
great solemnity said, “I suppose it is Dr Burney that I 
see?” My father bowed, and said he was happy in being 
known to him “ I never,” answered he, “ had the satisfac 
tion of seeing Dr Bumej before!” “No, Sir,” said my 
father, “ I have always been so unfortunate as to be out, when 
you have been here ” “ Most commonly ,” answ ered the old 
Quaker, with a dryness that seemed not to give implicit faith 
to the assertion But since this, they have had many conver- 
sations, and are very good fnends And really with all his 
stiffness and solemnity he appears to be as humane as he is 
skilful 

Mama has so good a night, that I fancy this will be the 
last of my nocturnal communications While she was ill, she 
desired me to write for Miss Young, who is now here I had 
not seen her some years, she is exactly the same she was, — 
sensible, intelligent, bashful, shy, awkward, affectionate, feel- 
ing, and truly worthy I love her much, and hope we shall 
keep her some time [Mama is almost recovered Dr 
Fothergill makes his visits very seldom He says he always 
knows when his patients are really recovering by these signs 
if men, he finds their beds covered with newspapers, if 
women, he sees them with new top-knots, or hears them ex- 
claim, “ Dear me! what a figure I am 1 ”] 

****** 

I have now entered into a very particular correspondence 
with Mr Crisp I wnte really a Journal to him, and m answer 
he sends me most delightful long, and incomparably clever, 
letters, animadverting upon all the facts &c , which I acquaint 
him with, and dealing with the utmost sincerity in stating 
his opinion and giving his advice I am infinitely charmed 
with this correspondence — ant I mean — which is not more 
agreeable than it may prove instructive 


[From Mr Crisp ] 

f'773 ] 


, My Dear Fanny, • 

In consequence of ouragreement, I shall now begin 
wath an instance of the most pure and genuine sincerity, 
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when I declare to you that I was dehghted with your letter 
throughout, — a proof of which (that perhaps you would have 
excus’d) is this immediate answer with a demand for more — 
The horseleech hath two daughters, saith the wise man, say- 
ing, “ Give 1 Give ! ” — I find myself nearly related to them 
on this occasion I profess there is not a single word or 
expression or thought in your whole letter, that I do not 
relish, — not that in our Correspondence I shall set up for a 
Critic or Schoolmaster or observer of composition — the 
[deuce take them] all ! I hate [them ] If once you set about 
framing studied letters, that are to be correct, nicely gram- 
matical, and run in smooth periods, I shall mind them no 
otherwise than as newspapers of intelligence I make this 
preface, because you have needlessly enjoined me to deal 
sincerely, and to tell you of your faults, and so let this 
declaration serve [to tell you] once for all, that there is no 
fault in an epistolary correspondence like stiffness and study 
Dash away whatever comes uppermost, the sudden sallies 
of imagination, clap’d down on paper, just as they anse, are 
worth folios, and have all the warmth and merit of that sort 
of nonsense that is eloquent in love Never think of being 
correct when you write to me So I conclude this topic, and 
proceed to be sorry and glad that you and your Mammy have 
been ill and are better Your Dr Fothergill I am well ac- 
quainted with by character, and pronounce you a very able 
portrait painter I find he has taken to you, and I observe 
we old fellows are inclinable to be very fond of you You’ll 
say, “ What care I for old fellow s ? give me a young one ! ” 
Well, we don’t hinder you of young ones, and w r e judge 
more coolly and disinterestedly than they do, so don’t turn 
up your nose even at our approbation 

Now, Fanny, I do by no means allow of jour re-considera- 
tion and revocation of your Tingmouth Journal, on the con- 
trary, I demand it, and claim your promise, and confirm my 
own, viz , to return it safe to Charly Burney’s, well and care- 
fully sealed up, and the contents lodged in my owti snowy 
bosom 1 Your pleas, fnvolous ones they are, and I reject 
them all 


1 These girls seem to ha\e thought that “ the Governor” considered 
their papers lawfullj subject to her control, and inspection Mana took 
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As to tint rogtiL vntir father, if I did not know him to be 
incorrigible, I should snv some thing of tint regular course of 
irrcguhni\ he jiersists in — two, three, four, fnc o clock in 
the morning sujis at twelve'— is it impossible for him to get 
the belter of his constitution 5 Ins lie forgot the condition lie 
was in the winter .after lus first return to England? perhaps 
he is like a seasoned old drinker, whose inside is so lined 
with a coat of tartar, that lus brand} onl) goes in [ ] like 

a worm in a still, w ithout affecting the vessel it passes through 
Certain it is, that he uses hts thin carcass most abomunbl), 
.and if it takes it at lus [hands,] it is the most passive, sub 
missive slave [of a carcass] in Lurojae 

1 am greatl} pleased with the growing reputation of his 
lours, of which I never had the least doubt, and no less so, 
w ith those marks of fav our and esteem for the ( .reat and the 
Eminent, and onl} wish him to make that worldlv use of 
them, which he ought, in which particular he has hitherto 
been so deficient, and I desire } 0 u would transmit to him 
the enclosed quotation, which I have latel} read in a Letter 
from lus friend Petrarch to Mainard Accursc — 

Now, if Petrarch (for whom all the Princes and Geniuses 
of Europe were contending for fift} }ears together) could find 
out this severe and morticing truth, surely ’tis a lesson to all 
future candidates for fame and favour, to make that bicn- 
veil/ance (which at bottom is all self and vanit}) tum to some 
account, and make ha} while the sun shines 

T am quite comforted to hear he is so full [of business, 
which] ir it does not improve and increase, 'tis his own fault 
— On m} blessing I charge him, not for an} consideration, 
to neglect that, and which at last, and at the long run, will 
prove his surest, firmest, best, perhaps his only Tnend — mark 
that — while he preserves that, it will prove his best secunt} 
for holding fast other friends — I cannot too much inculcate, 
beat, dnvc, hammer, this saving Doctrine into him which 
makes me dwell so long on this Article 


very little pains to deprive “the jjigher powers," (as she wntes) of 
* chance of readme Arc journal, which was apt to be “ lying somewhere 
about the house ■ — although she demanded great cauUon on the part of 
Fanny and Susy 
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[Mr Crisp to Fanny Burney ] 

[Although this fragment of a lettcr'/rom Mr Cnsp to Fanny 
is not of the same date as that which precedes it, we place it 
here, as it dwells on the same subject, Dr Burney’s bent towards 
working more than was good for his health At its head arc 
these words written by Mmc D’Arblay — “ Written at the time 
when my dear indefatigable father was worl ing at night at his 
History n ] 

I’ll tell you tvhat, Fanny — I yesterday recuted a letter 
from Hcttina, wherein she gives such an account of your 
papa that, when I come to town (which I belies e will not 
be very distant) I shall without ceremony send for Dr 
Monro,' have a strait waistcoat immediately put on him, 
debar him the use of pen, ink, and paper and books, to 
which (if he is mutinous) shall be added a dark room — 
what does he mean 5 if he has no consideration for himself, 
has he no regard for his relatives 5 I am out of all patience 
with him, — I have lately had just the same pain in my side 
he has, but ’tis of no consequence, it comes and goes, and 
the booby has nothing to do, but to allow some repose to 
his thin carcase, to get well again — I call him booby , but 
that is not half bad enough for him, ’tis downright ldiotism , 
how true is it, that he that mcreaseth knowledge, increaseth 
sorrow > I had rather be a frog, an oyster, an onion, than a 
S 9 avant at such a rate' Devil take him 

I sadly want to know about Mr Grevilleand his motions, 
have you seen him lately? send me all about him 
and your absurd Father particularly, and that immediately 
Adieu 1 


****** 


' John Monro, M D , was chief physician to Bridewell, and to Beth 
lehem Hospital, vulgarly known as Bedlam — 

“ Close to tho 3 e walls where Folly holds her throne. 

And laughs to think Monroe would take her down. 

C « 

One cell there is concealed from vulgar eye. 

The cave of Poverty and Poetry " — Tke Duttnad 
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I am glad that mj father has recovered an old friend, 
■with whom he had a breach , he is, at length, entirely and 
most cordially reconciled to Mr Greville, who has been 
here two or three times, in his old wap, without fuss or 
ceremony 

I have had, lately, a \erj long, and a verj strange con- 
versation with Mr Young We happened to be alone in the 
parlour, and either from confidence in my prudence or from 
an entire and unaccountable carelessness of consequences, 
he told me “ that he was the most miserable fellow breath- 
ing,” and almost directly said that his connections made him 
so, and most vehemently added, that if he was to begin the 
world again, no earthly thing should ever prevail with him 
to marry! that now he was never easy, but when he was 
htterall) in a plow cart, but that happy he never could bel 
I am sorry for him — but cannot wonder 

I am truly concerned, as we all are, at the untimely death 
of Dr Hawkesworth . 1 He had not strength to support the 
abuse he has most unjusdy been loaded with I cannot 
help attributing his death to the uneasiness of his mind, 
which brought on a slow fev er, that proved mortal When 
he was last here, he told us his plan of defence, which he 
was then prepanng for the press, as soon as a lawsuit, then 
depending, was decided I am doubly sorry that he left 
this plan unaccomplished and his fame and reputation at 
the mere} of his enemies, who have, however, been wholl} 
silent since his death The world has lost one of its best 
ornaments, — a man of letters who was worthy and honest 
Poor Mrs Hawkesworth is in great affliction 

*■«■**** 

Remnant of an Old Letter to Mr Crisp 1 [1773] 

*#*>#** 

The death of pioor Dr Hawkesworth is most sincerely 
lamented by us all, the more so as we do really attribute it 
to the abuse he has of late met with from the newspapers 
His book was dearly purchased at the price of his character, 


1 Dr Hawbesworth died, Non 17,1773 
1 This heading is in the writing of Madame D’Aiblay 
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and peace, and those envious and malignant Witlings who 
persecuted him, from his gaining mono), are now satisfied 
and silent You maj perhaps doubt of this, but indeed if 
\ou bad known him more, you would not He dined with 
us about a month before he died, and we all agreed we 
newer saw a man more altered, thin, livid, harassed' He 
conversed very freelv upon the affair of his book and abuse 
my father told him there was hardly a man in the kingdom 
who had ever had a pen in his hand, who did not think that 
he could have done it with more propriety,' and that his 
enemies were all occasioned by his success, for if he had 
failed, every voice would have said “poor man ’tis an in- 
genious, well written book, he deserved more encourage- 
ment.” Dr Haw kesworth said that he had not yet made any 
answer to the torrent poured upon him, 1 except to Dai- 
ry triple who had attacked him bv name. He added he was 
extremely sorry when any of his friends had vindicated him 
in print, for that a lawsuit was then depending upon Par- 
kinson s publication, and that he would take no methods of 
influencing justice, but as soon as it was decided, be should 


1 “ Propriety ” is not used here m its present sense. What is meant 
is, that ever) hack or scribbler, who was enuous of the high pay 
received by Ilawhesworth, thought be could have done (he work better, 
was, in fact, more fit, or proper for it 

• “Mr Cradoch of Leicestershire,” whom Boswell describes as “a 
very pleasing gentleman sn)» in his " Memoirs ’ — “ All Lord Sand 
wich s other friends were scverel) assailed on account of a passage relative 
to a particular providence in the preface to Hawkesw orth’s book, and 
it was malicious!} urged that, till Dr Hawkesw orth had been connected 
with the India House and the Admiraltv, he had alwajs written on the 
side of morality and religion ’ Mr Cradoch adds, “ I constantly met 
Dr Ilawhesworth at Lord Sandwichs table at the ■Vdrairaltj about the 
time of his publishing ‘Cook’s \ojjges. He was a most agreeable 
companion but he became careless and luxurious, hurt his constitution 
b) high living and was consequently very unhappy His excellent and 
intelligent wafe was always discreet and had the management of his 
great work, ‘ The \ ojages,’ been left entirely with her, nothing either 
immoral or offensive would ever have appeared before the public. I 
never knew, till lately, how much merit, in former publications, was 
due to her She was an unassuming woman, of very superior talent. 
The Doctor never ‘ sinned but against himself ’ He was cpnte finical in 
his dress, by which he sometimes subjected himself to ndidule, though 
a ourIte with all " In 1790 Dr Burney writes of the Abbe Delille, 
" His person is not very unlike little Hawkesworth’s, but pm brtttto ” 
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p ik’t h i; one. i full mil I'ciunl nnsvur to iln> imuitou', 
chimtm mg nmi 1.10 ’ unjust v-jKtMon' nlmh Inti l>ttti «•<) 
ctvJk ml t niiutk n t on him Hi In*, not liu-d to 
*n mij>' ''i In j>in' lit toM in) fillur tint In, Ind ortud 
on thin' In p> « t<l In ilmt of hlxmr mil imiustrj, 
1 V 1 .pt thi list ft >030 “tint In tml Ind no tducmon or 
■uU Mim t. hr wlm hi Ind pun hmrelf but tint In. Ind 
pt-irud m unhli inrh* d < lnnritr tml rt put Uion till tlm 
• uir moo ttht 'i I 1 k.1h.v. In Ins Ind rtisim to tktist 
•tu to .tin nh > h otili prtmlid dt tr tction iml dcfinnlton 
Hl difd of i lttu< -mg ftt<r which Ind begun to pn\ u[ion 
h in tih' n wi Iv- saw him M\ fuller rcid to him i grot 
tl il of his Union 1 with ninth ht nppttrcd tmirh pk n<_d, 
ind onU olijnud to out. word ill tin. wit Hr cmchdh 
duhrrd it mis nil no to him ind tint though he Ind 
mur s’udictl nr nrtd fir mintr, he found it ns) to under 
s ind, mil urj intcrt lining He espreued mtieh cunosit) 
ilmnt the remiinde*, ind nude mj fuller exphm Ins design 
ind intentions 


[When their pleas-irt sojourn it Teignmoudi "is ended, tl c 
kishtoi«, after Icinn,. Finn) in London, went lo iwl Mr ind 
Mi Ucs cm ii Col c horpe, in Oxfordshire. Mini wrote from 
Tctsiiorth the verj next da) iflcr i pining so tender lint she 
threatened I- inns with ii|uitTc! when nc.il the) met for "miking 
the tirst fifteen miles of her joumet scr) uncomfortiblc " Indeed 
her dmress confused M r Kislnon « ho lost his wi) , ind, insicid 
of Liking the Oxford Hold, inon Oxford Street ) drosc up the 
To tenham [Court] Koid in order to go to “ th" Crown ind 
Cushion "it L xbttdgc, where iht) were to sleep The) nest nn 
mcr ‘ ringmoutli," who was (fuelling under die lxx!\ of the 
wluskcs, 1 but though the wheel went clean user her bod), iflcr 


1 “Tlie Histot) of Mus c,' published 177610 17S9 
In 1773 Mr Rishton felt that he couhl not dnsc through London 
in a " luzcey " although he might m a -eArr/rj In 1SJ4 Sir Walter 
Vo t describes theuhtsle) of Mrs Margaret Dods, of the ClciLum Inn, 
St Honan s, ns b-ing “a sehicle, which, had 11 appeared in l’iccadill}, 
would base furnished laughter for n wee! ll was a two 

whe-lcd sehicle, siurdd) and safe!) low upon ils little old fashioned 
« sheets’ \bout 1S30, the hugg) !»d ns resenge, li) liecoming ihc 
fashion in Hans “ Ac tcguiy" is among the sterile pleasures, the empty 
amusements, in which NI f (I I icnntt, a French poet, in bis I-pistle 
to a •' dtsoeusrc,” (or unoccupied )Oung fellow,) upon the charms of 
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giving herself tv, o or 3 hearts shakes and wriggles she began 
romping with Tramp and pursued her journey on foot ” 
Maria ‘‘begs an account of the gov ernour’s health ” In her next, 
of “Oct y* 2nd, 1773,” she hopes Fanny and herself will soon 
meet and “ forget o\ er a chearlull bottle all past sorrows ” She 
dwells on the beaut) of the road from High W\ combe to Tets- 
w orth, lying chiefly through Lord Le de Spencer’s woods. As 
she is “ not gifted with a descnptn e talent,” she wall defer “ these 
beauties ” until they meet , but she pauses to tell of his stables, 
&.C., which he has made so “ornamental as they appear like 
temples” They arme at Oxford on a showery morning, and 
“ R. did not seem sorry, as I believe he much dreaded trailing 
about Oxford to shew me the colleges — it was almost as bad as 
driving thro’ London in a buggey — virus id attendee — how coud 
we bear to be seen in Oxford, where we had once shone forth 
the gay, the extravagant Martin Rishton — whose only carnage 
was a phaeton and four bays — metaphorsed (sic) into the at- 
tentive kind husband, who I believe prefers a dot-and-go-one 
with his wife to the fiery coursers w ithout, as I saw how matters 
stood, I put of seing anything and begd it might be left to 
another opportunity, on which I was exceedingly press’d, but I 
was obdurate.” She had her hair dressed by the worst fnseur 
she had seen for many y ears — “ took a snap-dinner,” and then 
set off. Next the) ran over another of their dogs, “ Judge,” and 
hurt “ Tingmouth," as well as a dog called “ Swinger” , the dogs 
being “ crazy ” F rom Witne) to Coketborpe the road w as almost 
impassable. The mud hindered them from more than walking 
the horse at the slowest pace. Cokethorpe the) gained at half- 
past six. “The park and house ver) melancholly as vve 
drove up there seemed a deadlike silence The shutters were 
shut m the front We drove into the stable-yard, still no 
appearance of anv living creature but Rishton attributed 
all this to the order and method of Mr Western. Thomas 
dismounted and hallow d No one answerd. Still R. said, 
‘Ah, vou see what order and regularity reigns in this family — - 
the servants are all employed.’ I own m) thoughts were full of 


Stud) , entreats his “ cher Raymond ” no longer to consume his leisure, 
and squander his ) outh Earnestly does he ask him, 

‘ Mais les bals, les concerts, les festms ou tu corns 
Ton boguey, tes chevaux, tes frrvoles amours, 

Les spectacles, les jeux, remphssent ils ta \ ie 5 ” 

As for Martin Rishton’s “phaeton and four bay's” when an under 
graduate, that would indeed be ^ sight to amaze all Oxford in our time, 
for m nothing is that University more changed than in the very small 
proportion of undeigraduates who keep a horse at all — to the great 
number who did so fifty years ago 
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the sleeping beauty in the wood, which I dared not communicate. 
After straining our voices the old shepherd appeared, who told 
us Maister and Madam was not at home, but he woud call 
Maister Thomas, who coud tell us more about it.” This was a 
servant, who said that Mr and Mrs Western were gone into 
Buckinghamshire, and had written to prevent the Rishtons 
coming there until Wednesday He pressed them to stay, but 
they braved the bad road and slept at Witney, returning next 
day to meet their kinsfolk “Whisker” (the horse) is knocked 
up, Swinger is better, Tingmouth has had the distemper, “been 
blooded,” and “takes regularly” the powders “of Dr James” 
(which are said to have been fatal to Oliver Goldsmith), and “is 
walked out gently for exercise,” led by Maria in a string, “it 
is thought that Tingmouth must nde all the way to town ” 

After a few days, they again passed through London, on their 
way to an old house, at Stanhoe, infested bj rats, and much out 
of repair, which belonged to the wife of one of Maria’s Allen 
kinsmen A letter is extant m which Maria first says that she 
will send Fanny a plan of the house, next adds, that Fanny 
would not understand it if she did , then begins a description of 
't, but breaks off with, “but hang descriptions — I never under- 
stood one in my life till 1 had seen the premises, so will give 
you some account of our manner of life We have hardly seen a 
soul since our arrival except Mrs Mun Allen who comes frying 
about pretending to look after her workmen — she has given us 
a ten years lease on the condition we go half the expencc of new 
sashing the house — which wc agreed to do readily as we have 
at present nothing to look forward to that need mal c us mind a 
hundred pounds, for look and convenience, it is a monstrous 
good bargain for her, as the frames of the windows are so rotien 
they woud not have hung together two years longer and then 
she must have done them at her own expence — wc arc making 
vast out door improvements We found every thing in the most 
ruinous condition we arc new planting in the garden— cleaning 
and cutting out new walks in the wood — indeed it is a sweet 
spot I every day find new beauties in it and am determined to 
think it my own and not look too much into futuntv ten vears 
will makeagreatbreak in our lives and I hope w care comfortably 
settled for the best ten years of it I own when 1 first came for 
a day or two I let the foul fiend get so much the better of me as 
to think within myself what signifies making this place agree 
able to me or laying out money on Other people’s estates, tis 
ours to day and theirs to morrow — but 1 hope I chased such 
narrow minded ideas from my heart and that 1 shall be as happy 
*to see the fruit trees 1 plant tloun?h the last vear of my lease as 
1 shoud the first — you may remember while at Tingmojth I 
dreaded engaging m the cares of so large a family but am now 
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convinced there ire pleasures for every station and employment 
for 1 now woud not give up m\ bustling mornings for the 
lo ,cnng life 1 led in Devonshire — that might have tired this 
cannot as I hope 1 am acting properly what shoud I do — 'Vs 1 
have ro children to fill up rt\ mornings with — sometimes Rishton 
is out from breakfast till dinner — 1 then dedicate an hour or tw o 
to the kitchen Mr R, has spared me a very pretty yard 

and home fo' m> poultry and 1 hate set era! fnends ttho hate 
promised to supplt me ttith some— ttc hate got one cotv and are 
n hate others and hate one of the prettiest neatest dairy’s >011 
can tmagine I patter after Rishton everywhere." — Then comes 
a list of the dogs, old and new, the last being “.a Portugal 
pointer from the ban! s of tbe Doit-row— from whence he takes 
ins name’’ For awhile, Maria wrote of her house and manner 
of living t uh a sense of cnjovmcnt — so that she lias little time 
to t nte to Fannt, whom she is always begging to ti-it her 
There is even a very daring statement that she 1 docs not envy 
Fannt Iaard Stanley s file cl jmfetre ' 1 think the entertainment 
of mt chtcken and [Kiuhry yard and dog kennel, far exceeds it r 
Ihit her spints ro'c and fell At another tune, it was a cry of 
"How 1 regret the calm life 1 ted nt Ting month "—“Ah, fanny, 
t mgmotitlt lin„rnouth’ \\ hat a difference lictwcen a man and 
a mud ami nine «ert ants' — * I am not fomid to man.aee a set 
of caballing insolent servants " — ‘The nox there are the more 
indolent, and if R was of tny mind, 1 wo id give un one half of 
those i e have " Her l t nn connexions visit her ana pit\ her for 
lit in* avrav from “ that <cat o f the muses that nicndi in of taste, 
tbe sernnd Athens for learning, the fivountc retreat of (he gods 
v time ihe „t>ldcn age flourishes again, where smiphcitt, titttie, 
hrnctolrnce candour have taken thrir abode — Lvnn t 

tall endeavour to prevail oa my soaring gineus <su i to drop 1 is 
fuMentiy pt-ions ami dessert! to a tulwar stvle suited to yoir 
gro tin, rdciv",‘,c 
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'Come Mina you must go with me md sec how charmingly 
Damon (the new pointer, the reigning havontc) liunts .and what 
good command 1 have him under — 1 know of a pheasants Nest 
about two Miles of sou Shall go and see it,’ then away we trail 
broiling o\cr Corn fields— and When we come to the pit some 
L nluckv Hot has Stole the Eggs as w as the Case the other (da) ,] 
then I spend \\ hole Mornings seeing hint Shoot Rooks — grub 
up trees— and at night for we neter come in now till Nine 
o Clock — When tea is over and I hate settled m> Accounts or 
done some company business— bed time Comes ’’ 

There is no ccrtniq sign tint Fanny was ctcr again in Norfolk 
until after she left the Queen, but her brother James sasited the 
Kishtons when he chanced to be .on dry lnnd We find them 
interested in Dr Burney’s “ History of Music,” and for Jem’s 
sake, in Captain Cook. Mr Rishton gives Jem two choice 
puppies, which some less favoured connexion covets, so that 
Jent had better not speak of the gift At a later time, Captain 
Burncj names his only son, (the “Martin Burney ” of Cliarlcs 
and Mary Lamb,) after the Norfolk squire Martin Rishton \Ve 
find Mr Rishton in company with Mr Windham, in the diary 
of the latter 

The doctor and Fanny were high in Mr Rishton’s good 
graces, but he thought his mother in law “scry tolerable, and 
not to be endured ” Indeed, he was hard to please, and, it may 
be, that, for long, Maria humoured his fastidious fancies and 
proncncss to cavil at his kinsfolk and her own, far beyond what 
loyalty demanded He raised bars about her by being what the 
French call 'difficile' in character, quick to disapprove, and 
prompt in expecting his w ife to share his distastes He oscillated 
between setting up fine equipages, and selling his coach horses 
to spare expense. Things must be showy, or non existent Not 
long after tier marriage, Maria woites that “ Rishton has got a 
phaeton building in London 1 dont think it quite Prudent so 
many Expences but I am become a much better manager and 
cannot think of throwing Cold Water as I have hitherto on an 
Amusement he has washed for ever since we married. I must 
endeavour to save in other Matters, you may believe me when I 
assure you If he w 4 permit me that I w oud rather go in a Linnen 
or Stuff gown all my Life than debar him of the vast pleasure 
indeed it is no merit at all of mine as you well know— Dress 
was never an Object with me — but one must Conform a little to 
the manners of the World at least he washes I shoud ” 

She was childless, and often alone By degrees her letters 
lose their wild gaiety — she is, (she writes,) “so entirely seperated 
from those I love” — “from a lovd society that I remember with 
the greatest pleasure notwithstanding the maney rubs we used 
to meet with, when browsing over my little [fire], and eating 
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"ood thirds on* of the closet bt the fire side. c She is nlttnes 
*vc r mqu 51 itc to hnott ant thing about 11 the Bumcvs, “from 
m 'ft', and m\ £)■»*’ f Ur and Mrs. B ] “ to the cat and Charlotte s 
Spnrrou r To the Burnet s, abote all to Facnt and to Dr 
Burnet , 1 she shotvs (throughout a cormspondenet mth hanny 
lasting until tSet) a dciotton and gratitude tthich find cten 
p.is'tonn c exp'cssion, trereasmg ns the years go bt ahhoLgh 
the time hid long pruned -then (as she says't “on* connexions 
and frendships tvc-c rearlt the samc, n nnd all subjects tt ere m 
common 

She hns hrr Mrs. Cole of Holhhnm, nhde Farrj hn« for n 
while, he' Mrs Thrale. Mrs Cohe cn reats Fannt nhomshe 
hnott < onlt ns the author o*' “ Et tltnn r nnd “ Cecihx," to choose 
her a goterness, whom she mil take from kcr, unseen \\ e haee 
d~elc upon *his friendship main!} because 1 is nno her proof 
of the s ead> warmth of hnnnt s henrt nnd of that constants, 
Tt Inch tens Ms she trult said to n lo er of her otvn later orgl he' 
fntoun c tirtec. Fnnn> surtited her ‘ bc’oted fnend r nbou 
wen \ year* Vana, ttho v ns then n widow died ir tilt 


1 Msr.a mi cn in ty^i, 1 I must to the ungratcfil or human 

l-int;'. (geil I to i ru'-icnt f'tprt ih- paicrxul liiJrrM I tccti c<t 
frvm btn> '« v n» I 1* isted ho rioter'icin."' "Thcte li on eter n' J i 
cm ly regret — n t5 * kbap* c! s <mcerc with that no-* e f rj* 'nnilt 
K 1 rv*t q- tied b s >heUen*g rrvf ti'l phned cn !er the p a re ion < ' 
a ■» irth- Ksla- l n T 1 it refer j r-* only t> her n-rn ca. e, * _t to that 
‘ f v e* }— c -get si er who tr_5 t ill more impn. J rr , end evet unhappy 
n h*r rnarruge. 
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[The diary of this year original!) contained passages concern- 
ing Dr Bumc),Mr ana Mrs Stnntc),nnd Mr and Mrs Arthur 
Young, before the description of the \1s1t to Miss Reid 

The Crisp letters of the )car arc enclosed in a quarto sheet of 
paper, marked No II, and headed “Parts of Letters of my 
honoured Mr Crisp, of the )car 1774.” Below, is this note, 
addressed b> Mmc D'Arbla) to her son, “I hate kept only 
one whole letter of my own this )car The rest were too tmial 
for a place m the Rectory — for which I tr) to select some in- 
nocent froff” 1 

That Fann) was writing something, besides letters, early in 
this )ear seems to be shown b> the following passage, which we 
find in a letter dated Feb 7 — 

[Mapia Rishton to Fanny Burney] 

And so Mr Cartwright has made Miss Burney a new nding 
habit— and she is riding away on her prett> nag Grub — at least 
one w’ 1 imagine so b> my not having receivd a single line — 
“Arc )ou sure, James, Miss Burnt) did not give me an> letter 
or parcel?” “No indeed, ma’am ” “ Well then she is a false per- 
fidious girl, and so much for her ”] 

[From Mr. Crisp ] 

Chesington, Jan the 1st. 

A happy new year to the Fannikm' and I think I begin 
it well, and as an instance of my sincerity, I own to you, I 
answer jour letter so soon, just as jour over grateful people 
profess their acknowledgements for benefits received — in 
hopes of mere — j our letter, when it came, was an excellent 
one, but you are devilish long-winded. Fan, pray mend that 

fault * * * *’s history is something singular, and highly 

entertaining — you sum up the whole wnth this question — 

“ Is each man perjur’d, and each Nymph betray’d?” 


1 This alludes to those hopes of her son’s preferment m the church, 
which were never fulfilled so far as a rector) was concerned 
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attach— such is human nature —the onK Security is flight, 
or Hits itul Units iml Walls 1 

# « * * ♦ * 

[M JWV lit I ' M TO Ml CmsI J 

7lli 1 ct. T 

D d sou drm me into a corrcspondi ncc mi dear Daddy, 
with no other Men tlnn tint of mortifying me hi this entire 
hatch of it? I take it for gnntcel tint you Here heartily 
tire-i* and repented of your scheme 1 hough I allow this to 
1>C \ery intural 1 cannot forlicar noticing tint it seems of 
ncTesetty for men to be capricious md fickle, eien aliout 
trifle's However, 1 aclnowkdgc tint if I had had ini lend 
I must hue foreseen this blow, but is I r r’er Ju id none it 
has Mmcst stunned me f et I mil frankly own tint eien 
while I receiied lour letters thei appeared to me too flatter 
ing to last long Hut if b\ any chance, I ln\e l>ccn so un 
fortunate as to offend you — though I can hardh suppose it 
— I entreat sou my dear ‘hr, not to punish me mth silent 
resentment 1 would rather receive from vou the severest 
lecture you could pen, because while I might flatter rrnsclf 
with even meriting your notice I should indulge hopes of re 
gaining sour kindness —and, if you will so far favour me, I 
wall gladly \ iss the rod 

But if, after all, I lnve only weaned you do not think me 
so weak as to wish to teaze vou into writing — I could not 
forbear sending this remonstrance, but will not trouble you 
again unless vou should again desire it — which I only fear 
vou should neru do out of compliment, or compassion How- 
ever, I will not further pester you, but only subscribe myself, 

My dear Daddy, 

Your ever affectionate and obliged 

Frances Burnev 

If you should 'unte, I conjure you to let it be with frankness 

[Addressed — “Samuel Crisp, Esq', at Mrs Hamilton s 
Chcsington, near Kingston upon Thames, Surrey” Numbered 2, 
i-e , of this year] 

1 This letter is numbered as II (of 1 374), and headed by Mme 
DAiblav, “ severe portrait and strictures on mankind at large ” [In the 
last sentence, after the word “Security," we find interpolated “except 
the solemn one of religion,”! 
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sink to oblivion 1 I am amazed when I consider the great- 
ness of my importance, the dignity of my task, and the novelty 
of my pursuits' I should he the Eighth Wonder of the 
World, if the world had not already, and too prematurely, 
nominated so many persons to that honour 1 

****** 

[Thursday mama took us with her to Miss Reid, the cele- 
brated paintress, 1 to meet Mrs Brooke, the celebrated author- 
ess of ‘ Lady Julia Mandeville.’] Miss Reid is shrewd and 
clever, where she has any opportunity given her to make it 
known, but she is so very deaf, that it is a fatigue to attempt 
[conversing] with her She is most exceeding ugly, and of 
a very melancholy, or rather discontented, humour Mrs 
Brooke is very short and fat, and squints, but has the art of 
showing agreeable ugliness She is very well bred, and ex- 
presses herself with much modesty upon all subjects, which 
in an authoress, a woman of knoivn understanding, is extremely 
pleasing 2 

The rest of the party consisted of Miss Beatson, a niece of 
Miss Reid’s, Mr Strange, and Dr Shebbeare. Miss Beatson 


1 Catherine Reid, a Scotch portrait painter, was called “the English 
Rosalba”, Rosalba being a Venetian lady crayon painter, of high note 
in Europe in the earlier half of the eighteenth century Miss Reid, 
m 1745, painted the beautiful Isabella Lumisden (afterwards Lady 
Strange), as a maiden in a blue snood, pressing a white rose to her 
heart The Editor saw this with singular pleasure among other interest 
ing- family portraits and Jacobite relics m the kindly possession of a 
granddaughter of Sir Robert and Lady Strange, Mrs. Edmund Ffoulkes, 
the wife of the Vicar of S Mary the Virgin, in Oxford The face is 
oval, there is a power in the chin and forehead which gives expression 
to the regular beauty of all the features. She appears as if archly look 
mg at some one who had just spoken. The utterance may have been 
“* uhiggtsh" as she answers by the mockery of her ejes, and the closer 
pressure of the rose. In the same collection there is a portrait of Mr 
Lumisden, brother of Mrs Strange, by Miss Reid He, too, is very 
handsome. Family tradition tells that he was also charming, and that 
the paintress felt the charm even too much for her happiness. 

2 Frances Moore, daughter of a Norfolk clergyman, married the Rev 
John Brooke, rector of St Augustine’s Church in Norwich, and of 
Colney, also m Norfolk. Mr Brooke was, at one time, chaplain to ibe 
gartrson of Quebec, which gave his wife The opportunity of describing 
Canadian scenery in her novel, "Emily Montague,” and of drawing on 
herself, by praises of “the fine prospect up the river St Lawrence,” 
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n IiIh.1, 11 well known for poluicil md other writings 1 He 
obvoluteh mined our evening for he is the most morose, 
rude, gmvs t -ind ill nnnnercd nnn 1 ww ever in company 
With He urns perjicui-illj nt wot, though he constant]) 
•■tops short it rudeness He reminded me of Swift’s lines 
“Thinks roller) consists in ruling, 

W ill tell 'll ou d tour protest f uling ” 

1 Or he did, to the utmost of his power, cut uf> c\cr) bod) on 
their most favourite subject, though wlnt most excited his 
spleen was li or-ar, to whom he professes 0 fixed aversion, 
and next to her his greatest disgust is against the Scotch, 
and these two subjects he wore thread bare, though indeed 
thev were prettx much fatigued, before lie attarked them, 
and all the satire which he levelled at them, consisted of tnte 
and hackne)ed abuse T hconl) novelt) winch the) owed to 
him was from the extraordmar) coarseness of language he 
made use of Hut I shall recollect as mudi of the conversa 
tion as I cm, and make the parties speak for themselves I 
will iK-gin with Mr Stranges entrance, which was soon after 
ours \fter bis compliments were paid to the fair sc\ he 
turned to the Gnri/cr — 


1 John <: hcl>l>cirr, M I) , wee Cno! imprisoned, and nominally pit 
tone*! for some Inuh called “Letters to the People of England ” 
(17567) iXn 7 of thc<c letters was srired by the Government 
Ileardmorc, Lndcr 'Sheriff of ihc Cit) of London happened to bean 
old brother vcnhbler of Shcliticarc s, and look such care 10 treat him 
gcatly, that he vv-is himself fined and imprisoned for neglect of his duty 
—in fact, for making (he pdlorj too pleasant. Afteru ards Shebbeare 
was pensioned by another government “I,” says Boswell “ob 
served ” [to John-on] “that the pillory docs not always disgrace, and I 
mentioned an instance of a gentleman who I thought was not dis 
honoured In it ’ "A), but he was, Sir lie could not moulh and 

strut about as be u'ed to do, after having been there. People arc not 
willing to a‘k a man to their tables who has stood in the pillory ” 
Here, however, he is found “mouthing” as if he had never stood in 
the pdlory Some rentenccs which Fanny wrote down in amazement 
have been eroded out (seemingly by another hand) as too “gross” to 
be suffered to stand even in manuscript, yet, as it is, we have here a 
good specimen of those stupid efforts nt satire which sent him to the 
pillory He was a Jacobite, so Mr Strange and Miss Reid put up with 
him and Smollett writes of him in his “ History of England ” os “this 
CtW man " % et he is said to have been “ Ferret” in Smollett’s “Sir 

Lancelot Greaves ” His last appearance in the pillory is in one of 
Macaulay’s Essays. 
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Miss Reid — Pro) Dr have you seen Nelly’s last droving? 
She has made me dance a minuet ! 

Dr S neb he arc — Well said, Nell) ! I’ll make thee immortal 
for thatl I’ll write thy life 

Mrs Brooke — She’ll make herself immortal by her works 

As to Susy ahd I, we never presumed to open our lips for 
fear of being affronted ! but, when we were coming away, Dr 
Shebbeare called out to us, “Here! mind what / say, be 
sure you never marry ! ” You are right, thought I, there could 
not be a greater antidote to that state, than thinking of you 

Miss Reid was, I suppose, somewhat scandalized at this 
man’s conversation, as it happened at her house, and there- 
fore, before we took leave, she said, “Nov, I must tell )ou 
that Dr Shebbeare has only been jesting, he thinks, as ve 
do, all the time ” 

“This it is,” cried he, “to have a fnend to l)e for one!” 

What a strange fancy it vas, for such a man as this to -write 
novels' However, I am tired of wnting, and so, Adieu 1 
sweet Doctor Shebbeare [I must read “ The Marriage-Act,” 
and “ Lydia,” nevertheless J 

March 171b 

The Spring is generall) fertile m new acquaintances My 
father received the following note last week 

I cannot find the note, but it was from Mr Twiss, a gentle- 
man just returned from a tour in Spam and he writes, 

ardently desiring to know my dear father, and converse with 
him on Spanish music. 

My father was much pleased with this note, and soon after 
waited upon Mr Twiss, who made him a present of many 
scarce [Spanish] national airs, and made an appointment to 
dnnk tea here on Sunday Being at present a candidate to 
be a member of the Royal Society, he requested m) father 
to sign his certificate , which he very readily agreed 

On Sunday he came at five o’clock, and was shewn into 
the study, where he was cabincttcd with m) father till seven, 
when he came into the parlour to tea He is verj tall and 


licit) of marriages Goldsmith wrote two papers against it in the 
« public Ledger,” 1760, which are reported as No Ixxii and No cxiv 
in “The Citizen of the World ” 
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thin, there is something very odd in him I pretend not to 
even sketch his character, not being able to form any precise 
idea of it, but it would be strange, if there was not some 
peculiarity about him, when it is considered he has spent 
more than a third of his life in rambling about foreign coun 
tries, and that he is still a joung man, and has not seen 
England since [he was] seventeen, till within a few months 
He has travelled entirely at his own pleasure, and without 
even a tutor, he has not only been all over Europe, except 
the North, but over great part of Africa. He speaks Spanish, 
Italian, French, German, (and I suppose of course Greek 
and Latin) with great ease and fluency 1 * 3 

As my father has never been in Spain or Portugal, and as 
Mr Twiss has always been very curious concerning musical 
matters, he gave him a collection of Spanish queries relative 
to this subject, which I copied for that purpose While he 
was dnnking tea, he turned suddenly to my father, and asked 
him in Italian, which of us two (Susy or me) played the 
harpsichord so well? My father told him that the placer was 
not here “ f£ mantata? ” demanded Mr Twiss “ Si, e man- 
tata,” answered my father J As I know enough of Italian to 
understand any common and easy conversation, 1 could not 
help rather simpering \ which I suppose he observed, for he 
turned again to my father, “ Credo che questa signorma m- 
tende l’ltaliano? ” However, as my father said that we did 
play a little and for our own diversion, he was very earnest 
with him to speak to us for that purpose, but, thank Heaven 1 
in vain Soon after, he said something to my father, which 
by the direction of his eyes, concerned us, in a whisper, to 
which he answered, “No,” and then the other said aloud, 
“And do both the young ladies sing likewise, Sir?” 

“No, no, no!” from all quarters He talked a great deal 
about Spain, which as being least known, my father was most 


1 In 1776 Mr Twiss wrote ' I have now visited the greatest part 
of England, Scotland, Ireland, Holland, Flanders, France, Switzerland, 
Germany, Bohemia, Italy, Portugal and Spain, Rnd including sea 
voyages, have journeyed about 27,000 miles, which is 2,000 more than 
the circumference of the earth ” He gives ver\ fair reasons against 
travelling with companions, or tutors, and seems to have been by no 

means extravagant in his expenses. * 

3 This was Hetty (Mrs Bumey) 
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'in-unt,'; to heir of Among other tilings lie said lint tlie 
married bdict were. verv can of auess , hut that the single 
vrho, indeed, \en Mldom left .1 comcnt till the di) of their 
marmge, were kept verv ngidb retired and tint it ms death 
to tourh thim even In the little finger 1 He said that no 
ladies were to be seen walking, but that the) appeared opcnl) 
at the fheatres, where. lhe\ sat, howeter, gentrallj in the 
darkest part, hut mthout \eils, and that the) had^/oro norms 
strung into beautiful shapes, for ornaments to their hair, 
and for stomachers which had a most striking effect 1 his 
tale made Mr= Allen immediate!) his cncm) , and the 
moment be was gone, she ruled most nolentl) at the Ites of 
trarJkrs Mama, too, did not believe a word of it, arguing 
upon the short life of glow worms, w hen once the) w ere taken 
in the band Tor m\ part, I stood up for his advocate, and 
urged the unfairness of judging of animals an) more than of 
men, onl) b\ those of our own country [and climate. All 
that shocked me was, the cruclt) of stringing them l ] 




March joih 

1 have a most estraordmar) evening to give account of 
Last [night] we had a second visit from the Spanish traveller, 
Mr 1 wiss Mm Young drank tea with us Her husband 
is infinite!) better which I much rejoice at. Dr Shepherd 
also assisted at that ' carm collation Mr Tvviss did not come 
till late, and was shewn into the stud) 


1 Mr Truss tells us in his “Trauls through Spain ’ (published in 
1775) that after the plays or operas at Cadiz were ended (which was 
usually alwut half past eleven) it was customary to walhm the Alameda, 
or Mall “ Here I saw, 

* Donne e donzeVe, 

D optt eft}, tf 0£m sorfe, e brulte e belle ' 

— Ano,to, Cant xvn , v 33 

Among the rest I observed several ladies who had fixed glow worms 
by threads to their hair, which had a luminous and pleasing effect.” 
Thus he slightly modified the statement which had raised the wrath of 
Mrs Allen the year before He goes on to say, "I find that the 
l’ejuvian ladies likewise ornament their, heads, necks, and arms with 
strings of shining flies, the splendor of which gives them the appearance 
of coronets, necUaces, and bracelets of natural lights ” 
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When they had finished their private conversation, my 
father brought Mr Twiss into the parlour, nnd invited him 
to stay supper, which from him in his present hurry is no 
small favour Hie discourse till supper was entirelv m parties. 
Mrs Young Mrs 'Jlen, end Mama talked upon fashions, 
wmch is ever an agreeable n bject 10 Mrs Young, and 
constantly introduced by her. Dr Shepherd, Mr Twiss, and 
my father conversed upon foreign countries, and Susy and I 
sat verv srug together, amused either by ourselves o* them, 
as we chose. 

Dr Shepherd is going abroad himself m a short time, as 
tutor to a young man of tne name of Hatton He has never 
yet been farther than the Netherlands, though he has irUrdcd 
to travel I believe for thirtv rears of the fifty he has lived, 
but a certain hr* d:ty seems to hav e restrained him Giardini 
relates that, when he was on the continent, being obliged 'o 
wear a sword, which his cloth prevents his being burthened 
with here, he was so extremely awkward for want of practice., 
that the first day he walked out, the sword got between his 
legs, and fairly tnpt him up — over — or down — I don t know 
which is best to say He is prodigiously tall and stout, ard 
must have made a most ludicrous appearance. He enquired 
many particulars concerning Mr Twiss’s travels, with a kind 
of painful eagerness, and, whenever he related any disasters, 
the poor Doctor seemed in an agony, as if the same dangers 
were immediatelv to become his owm 1 


1 Capmm Coot sap that he named “a group of small islands, 
‘Shepherd’s Ides,’ in honour of ms worthy friend, Dr Shepherd, 
Plumian Professor of Astronomy at Cambridge.” Dr Shepherd pub- 
lished, in 177a, “Tables for correcting the apparent distance of the 
moon and a star from the effects of refraction and parallax,” which 
were probably nsed in Cool, s expeditions. Dr Shepherd was a Canon 
of Windsor when Fannv was at Court, and tned to please by offerag 
to give her a concert, ard by bringing the great M Lalarde to see 
“eer/e ccl^re dimc%scilc,~ bat she never would be pleased by Dr 
Shepherd, and sxms alwavs rather hard upon him. Mrs. Schwellen- 
berg suggested that he was a suitable match for her “ A. large man,” 
said Mrs. S , had come into rer room, and then left it, "bob short” 
upon seeing ner only ‘ Veil, when he comes so ofien he night like 
von. For what wont you no* marry him’” Fannv «eud that «be 
would not have him if he acre Archbishop of Carter bun Yrs- 
Schwellenberg approved her * A ell von been right when you don t 
no like him, I don t like the men neither Ao* one from them’” 
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Mr Twiss has certainly travelled upon a sensible plan, as 
he has earned with him twelve cunous Questions to be asked 
wherever he went, and he made his stay at the towns he 
nsited always according to the entertainment he received 
He has written four quarto volumes of observations and de- 
scriptions dunng his peregnnations He intends to publish 
his Tour through Spain and Portugal, as being the countries 
of which there is the least known He is going soon to Dane- 
mark, and Russia his curiosity seems insatiable, and I think 
his fortune too ought to be inexhaustible 

When supper appeared, Mr Twiss desired to sit by the 
young ladies, and making me take a place next to Mrs Allen, 
seated himself by me Dr Shepherd still kept the 

comersation upon travelling Mr Twiss spoke ver> highly 
of the Spanish ladies, who he said he fully intended hereafter 
to visit again He said that the bull-fights, which he much 
admired, were still in high vogue at Madrid “ It is cunous 
to observe,” said he, with a sly kind of senousness, “ that the 
' ladies are very fond of assisting upon these festivals , and they 
who scream at a frog or faint at a spider, wall with all imagin- 
able courtesy fling nuts upon the ground to make the Cavaliers 
stumble, and, whenever they are in danger, they dap their 
hands, and call out, ‘Bravo, Torre 1 Bravo Torre )’” 1 How- 
ever, he did confess that there were ladies in Spain, who were 
never seen at the bull fights, which for the honour of my 
sex I rejoiced to hear It seems amazing to me, that this 
barbarous diversion should not be exploded 

When Naples was mentioned, he was pleased to make con- 
fession, that he left it m disgrace, that is, that he was obliged 
to run away / As these sort of avowals immediately imply a 
love-affair , and wear a strong air of vanity, my father, who 
smoaked him, putting on a look of mortification, said, “Well, 

Still, later on, Mrs S returned to the charge, adding that “she had 
keen told Dr hhepherd would marry me' ” 

1 Fanny should have written “ Toro ” Mr Twiss gives all this in 
Hi booh He lost nothing for want of taking pains to see it On 
Sunday, the 25th of July, 1773, he crossed the bay between Cadiz and 
Fort Mary, nine miles broad in a boat, and (for 3J } saw ten bulls 
and nine horses slaughtered within two hours and a half After that, 
i>e went to as many more bull fights 4s he could but he “ owns with 
pleasure,” that he knew many Spanish ladies who had never seen, or 
meant to see, such savageries 
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/was told, tint when I armed it Naples, if I did but show 

ni) self upon the P11//1 dclh 1 * 1 should be sure to receive 

three or four billet doux in a few moments According!}, is 
soon is I got there, I dressed m}self to the best advantage, 
and immediatel) went to the Piazza, but to no purpose' and 
though I walked there every morning I sti}ed, the devil a 
billet doux did I ever meet with!” Ever} bod} laughed, 
Mrs Young in particular, and cried out, looking full at Mr, 
Twiss, “Well, Dr Bume}, when }ougone\t, }ou must put 
a mask on 1 ” 

I don’t know whether Mr Twiss felt the reproof m} father 
meant to conve} or not, but he fought off the billet doux, 
and declared that he also had not had an\ “ But, whv should 
}ou run aw a} then?” cned Dr Shepherd, who is dullness 
itself “O, Sir,” answered Mr Twiss, “the ladies are con- 
cerned! but another time. Dr Btirnc}, when we arc alone 

” “ Tiie ladies! ” cned Dr Shepherd, “but how could 

the ladies dnv e } ou awaj ? I should hav e supposed the) w ould 
have kept jou?” “Lord, Dr Shepherd, for God’s sake,” 
cned Mrs Young, who shewed as much too much quickness, 
as the Doctor did too much dullness , [“ don’t ask such ques 
tions'”] “But, Dr Bume),” said Mr I wiss, “ was )Ou never 
accosted b) una bella ragazsal" Then turning to me, “ \ ou 
know what a ra^azza is Ma’am?” “ Sir’ ’’ “ A Stgnort/taV' 

I stammered out something like neither )es or no, be 
cause the question rather fnghtened me, lest he should 
conclude that in understanding that, I knew much viore, 
but I believe he had alread) drawn his conclusions, from ni) 
foolish simpering before, upon his first visit, for he began 
such an attack, in Italian, [of preposterous compliments,] 
that m) head was almost turned \ et it so happened, all he 
said being of the easy style, that I understood everv word, 
though it is wholl) out of my power to write in that Ian 
guage. Finding me silent [to his astonishing panegenck,] 
he said in English, “ Wh), what objection can jou have to 
speaking to me in Italian 5 ” “A ver} obvious one,” 

ansv ered I, “ because it is not in my power ” “ Mais vous 
aurez la bont 6 de me parler rrangois,” cried he, but 


1 -V blank v\ hich was never filled has been left for the name of the 

Piazza- 
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I again assured him of my inability, for I was quite ashamed 
of this address, [is everybody was looking at us, and] all 
of them [were] listening He turned then to my father, 
“ Questa Stgnorma i trofpa modcsta ” My father, all kind- 
ness, hid seemed to pit} my embarrassment, “Poor Fanny 1” 
cned he, “ she has not had such an attack [before] , s this is as 
bad as a bull-fight to her! ” 

“ I hope not, Sir,” cried Mr Twiss, rather hurt, and then 
again turning to me, “ Do you go to the Masquerade adver- 
tised for Monday the nth of April?” “No, Sir” Though 
I have some expectation of going with my mother to 
but I thought it most fitting not to confess that “Have you 
ever been to one?” continued he “I was — at a pnvate 
one ” I was ashamed to own that I had to this very ardent 
enquirer “ And what character did you honour with sup- 
porting?” “Oh! none, I did not venture to try one.” He 
then went on with some high-flown complimentary guesses at 
what I acted 

“Did I tell you, Dr Burney, how horribly I was served 
about the fandhngol I went to Hammersmith [purposely] 
to find a dancer and found an old woman! I was never so 
mad” 1 “Well, ’’said my father, “if I see a Spaniard at 
the next Masquerade, I shall know who it is 1 ” “Why, no,” 
answered he, “ I am not determined, sometimes I think of 
a Highlander ” “O! I know you’ll be snug’’ said my father, 
laughing “ But if you see a fandango, danced,” cned I to 

my father “O! Ma’am,” cned he, eagerly, “willow/ 

dance it with me? and give me leave to give you lessons? ” 
“No, Sir, I should require too many” “O no, Ma’am, I 
can easily teach you Upon my word, the fandango, like 
the allemande, requires sentiment, to dance it well, without 
an agreeable partner it would be impossible, for I find 
myself so animated by it, — it gives me such feelings 1 I do 
declare that I could not for the universe dance the fandango 
with an old woman!” “No, Sir,” cned [old] Mrs Allen, 
angrily, “ and I suppose that an old woman could not dance 
it with you!” 

When supper was removed, Mr Twass again attacxed me 


• • 

1 This must be taken as angry, am! snug as quirt , not telling people 
your ow n affairs 
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in Italim — “Credo che inamorata, perche non mangnva 
“O’ no/’ answered I, [trul) enough, though laughing, “I 
am not, indeed ”J “ L il lingua d’amorc,” continued he, 
and added that it became “ una Mia Imcca” “And it had 
best be confined to such,” answered I After something 
further, which 1 hare forgotten, he ashed me m a tone of 
[pathetic] reproach — “ Ma perche,” \c , “ but why will jou 
not answer me in Italian’ ’’ “ Because I assure vou T can 
not” “ J fa, but )ou have understood all 1 have said' ’ 
“ Some part, b} accident only ” “Well, Maam,”cned he 
in English, “I hope that when I hate the honour to be fur- 
ther known to jou, }ou will speak to me in no other 
language’ I think, Dr Bumej, that the Spanish is the 
noblest language in the world' I would, if it was in m) 
power, alwajs speak Spanish to men, and Italian to women 
As to English, that is quite out of the question, 3011 know ’ 
but for French, I protest I am ashamed of speaking it, it is 
become so ver} vulgar and common, ever} bod} knows it ’ 
“See 1 how it is,” cried m) father,, [archil,] “the French 
language from being spoken at cier) Court in Europe, and 
being reckoned the politest living language, is now sunk to 
worse than nothing, — to vulgarit) 

“ I think I neier knew a foreigner,” said Mr Twiss, “who 
spoke English so well as Baretti does but so \cr) slow,” 
(in a drawling voice, turning to me) “that if he — were — 
to— make — love — it — would — take — him — tree — hours — to 
make a declaration However, I am of opinion, Dr Bumej, 
that the English bids fair to be the standard language 
at the European Courts in another centurj — Have jou ever 
seen, Ma’am, an} of the great Dr Johnson’s curious hand 
wnting? ” 

He then put into m) hand a letter from that awful 
Colossus of literature, as he is often called I told him that 
I had seen his wnting (which is scarce legible) 111 a 

letter to m> father However, he shewed me one wordy (it 
was testimony) that I could not possibl) make out 

“ But, Ma’am ” added he, “jou write so well }ourself I 
have the Spanish Quenes jou did me the honour to wnte, 
and upon m) word, it is v er) seldom a lady wntes so [cor- 


Mr Twiss probabl) <aid, * Credo ch’ h mnamorata/’ etc. 
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real)]” “Oh!” cnul I, “I am particular!) proud of the 
spelling of the *»jnimh words’ 1 hope jou admired that 5 ” 
[He lnd alrcad) pointed out a mistake I had made, he 
looked quite shocked ] 

Mrs Young then began to speak of Ireland, where her 
husband had some thoughts of going She asked Mr 7\wss, 
if he had been there? Not hating well attended to what 
was said, he took it into his head that she was of that 
countr>, answered ter) citill), “I resorted the best for the 
/.t o', Ma’am Pra) , do ) ou speak Erse, Ma’am ? ” 

“Who? I? Sir ” cried Mrs Young, staring, [“speak 
Erse?]’ 

“ I did not know, Ma’am— I thought that being an Jrtsh 
lad), perhaps jou might Well, I declare solemnl), *he 
more I go out of ni) own countr), the more I admire it, as 
to Ireland and Scotland, I mean to include them, hut I 
hate tratclled from the age of setentcen, and return with 
double satisfaction to England And of all the countries I 
hate seen, upon ni) honour I would not take a wife out of 
ni) own for the umterse, for, though 1 maj prefer a 
foreign lad) to dance or sing with, and though the) hate a 
certain ngrement that is charming in the tivacity with which 
the) make acquaintance with strangers, )et m the English 
women there is a resene, a modes tj, and something so 
sensible, the) are too sensible indeed, to be intimate with 
strangers, )et I admire them for it, though I own the 
Spanish ladies charmed me much, and the Portuguese — 01 
Ma'am, (to me) if jou are fond of clubs, )ou should see 
the Portuguese ladies' hair’ — the) hare them thus broad, 1 
and they wear no caps, oni) a few jewels or flowers, — 
or — ” 

“What?” interrupted Mrs Allen, with a sneer, “and I 
suppose some of those pretty shining things— those gtosv 
worms that you mentioned?” 

“They are caught in great plent) m Spam,” said he 
to me, taking no notice of Mrs Allen’s palpable sneer, “and 
the) have an exceeding pretty effect in the ladies’ hair. 


, 1 Mr Twissmcant that they wore (heir hair like the men, “e’ttUcH" 
or in “ f nates’ 1 , that is, in one thick plait, hanging at the tack of the 
neck- 
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but then, if j mt wear thcm,)<w must sliut )ourc)cs, or the) 
won’t slime'” 

“ There’s for >ou, my dear'” cried Mrs \ilcn 

“Na>, Ma’am,” said mama, “it was not said to jou!” 

The comersation soon after turned upon dannng Mr 
Twiss spoke of it in very warm terms, “ I love dancing most 
exceedingly I prefer it to anything ” “I blush for >ou,” 
cried my father, laughing, — “is this you who pretend to love 
Music?” “A>e,”said Dr Shepherd, "what becomes of 
music?” “O, dancing beats all music 1 I should prefer a 
countty -dance, with you, Ma’am, to all the music in the 
world' But this is onl> for j our ear, Ma’am You must not 
hear this, Doctor Don’t )ou love dancing, Ma’am?” 
whispering quite languishing!)’ “Me, Sir?” said I, “Oh, I 
seldom dance — I don’t know” What Assemblies do you 
frequent, Ma’am?” “ Are, Sir? Indeed I never dance, I go 
to none'” “ lo none? bless me! but — pra), Maam — 
will you do me the honour to accept an) tickets [for Mrs 
Corner’s?]” “Sir, I am obliged to )ou, but I never — ” 
“No, Sir,” said my father, [gravely,] “she does nothing of 
that sort.” 

He seemed extremely surprised, but continued, “I danced 
last Thursday till past two o’clock, but J was so unluck), 
as to fix upon aver)’ stupid partner, from whom I hardly 
could get a word, all the evening I chose her, because she 
was a pretty girl, — Miss Ladbroke ” “ How could a prett) 
girl be stupid?” cried Dr Shepherd “A)c," said m) 
father, “ her eyes should have sufficed to make her eloquent, 
but English girls are often shy” “Shall you go to the 
Lock Hospital Oratorio, ma’am?” "No, Sir,” nnswered I 
“ To that at the Foundling? [O' I hope it!]” “No, Sir, I 
°eldom go out ” [This was followed by an Italian moaning, 
at my retiring spirit ] 

“Well 1 m) dear,’ cried Mrs Allen, “you have it all' 
poor Susy is nothing to night ” 

She said these kind of speeches, [though] m a sort of 
whisper, so often, [dunng his almost heroics of compli- 
ments,] that I was exceedingly frightened lest Mr Twiss 
should hear her, and Mrs ^Young fixed her e)es wath sucty' 
curious observation! My father, too, began to grow very 
grave, so that altogether I was in a ver) embarrassing 
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m\ sister, who is but seventeen, and jtx^t going to be mir- 
ned ” “Well,” returned my fuller “1 hope she read the 
Preface, and then flung it away ” “No, upon my honour, 
she read the Preface first, and then the booh But pray, 
Doctor, did you ever meet with a little booh upon this 
subject called the Dictionary of Love’ It is a most decant 
work I am surprised sou have not seen it But it is 
difficult to procure, being out of print It is but a duodecimo, 
but I gave half a guinea for it Indeed Davies 1 had a com- 
mission from me to get it for fi\e guineas, but it took him 
three years I have it now binding in gold, for a present to 
a young lady But first I shall do myself the honour to 
shew it to you, Ma’am, though you cannot want it — you 
have it all ready — it is only for such bunglers as me.” I 
made no answer He spoke this rather in a low voice, 
and I hoped that nobodv heard him, for I was quite ashamed 
of receiving such an offer, and did not seem even to hear 
him myself 

Hts rfe\t attempt was for music He began a most urgent 
and violent entreaty to me to play — “I will kneel to you, — 
for a quarter of an hour 1 ” I answered very seriously, that I 
could not possibly [comply] but he would not be answered. 
“To whom must I apply, Dr Burney? prav, speak forme 1 ” 
“Sir,” said my father, half jesting, half earnest, “the young 
women in this house, like those m Spain, do nothing, before 
they are married ” 

He was silent a few moments and then turning to mama, 
with a supplicating tone said, “ Will you useji pur influence, 
Ma’am? I wall kneel to vou to obtain it.” “Sir,” said she 
[rather sharply,] “lam not a Duenna'” “Duennm, 
Ma’am,” said he, “ is the [true] pronunciation What shall 
I say ■* One air before I go, — only one air will make my sleep 
so delightful'” “If you would go to sleep first , [Sir,” said 

I,] “perhaps ” “Why, aye, Fanny'” said my father, 

“ do play him to sleep' ” “No, no, Dr Bumev, not to sleep, 
but my dream after it will be so fine ” “Well!” cried 


1 Mr Tmss seems to have been solemnly m earnest about his little 
booh Two years later, an a note fo his “ Tour in Ireland,” we find hint 
ur £ 1Q g the ladies to read this “small duodecimo,” as it was well fitted 
to give them sage counsel 
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Mrs Young, “here’s a lad) who can ph), if she will,” [turn- 
ing to Susan] He immediately arose, and went and flung 
himself on his knees to Sus) She refused his request, and 
changed her place, he followed her, and again prostrated 
himself “ Well, how ever,” cried Mrs Allen, “I am glad he 
is gone [a little] to Sus) at last ” 1 his scene lasted but a 
short time, finding he sued in sain, he was obliged to rise, 
and Dr Shepherd, who had been quite out of his element 
all the evening, rose to depart, and proposed to take Mr 
1 wiss with him 1 his was agreed to , [and Mr Twass giving 
me three times most obsequious!) his lowest bow, was forced 
to quit the field ] 

I think this was the most extraordinary evening I ever 
passed Mr Twass is such a man as I never saw before, 
or scarcely an) one whose character even resembled his He 
piques himself upon having travelled man) years, and, when 
ver> )Oung, without a tutor, but I am apt to attribute greatl) 
to this very circumstance, the extravagant strangeness of his 
manners [Aiwa) s] his ow n master, he has scampered 

from place to place, met with new customs and new men 
every month, without any sensible or experienced friend 
to point out the good or evil that he saw He is reall) a 
creature of his own forming, for he seems to have seen every 
thing and copied nothing Nothing could be more improper, 
more injudicious than the conversation which he chose to 
enter into Indeed, I often wondered where he would stop 
It is, however, evident that he meant no offence or imper 
tmence, by his prating at such a rate, before my father and 
mother Yet what a novice should we conclude any man, 
who could imagine that any father would approve of such 
sort of a conversation 1 and more especially, that any 
man of letters would be entertained by so much frivolous 
gallantry' and forwardness, [for I have not wntten half his 
fine speeches, no, nor a quarter ] But perhaps he is of that 
number of men, who conclude that all women take nonsense 
for politeness, and that it is necessary to banish sense and 
reason, in order to be understood He has really put 

our house into a commotion, his behaviour was so extra- 
ordinary, that he has been the sole topic of discourse since 
his curious [visit , and] even my gentle and candid 

father says that he has quite mistqhen the thing, and that he 
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shall never see a table-cloth m his bouse again, or be invited 
ever more to the [tea table.'] 


1 Mr Twiss crosses these pages once more, bnt there is no sign that 
he ever again saw Dr Bnmej s table-cloth In 1775 he published his 
travels in Portugal and Spain, and Dr Johnson advised Mrs Thrale to 
Tead the booh In it, he was rather more discreet in speaking of the 
“ donut e dot ztUc, ’ bnt, here and there, we find the ame want of 
delicate perception of fitness which perplexed Fanny, and displeased her 
father He was quite m earnest about the Fandango He emploj ed his 
master, Giardim, the first violin player of the lime, to set him a bass 
for “ El Fandango ” A page of his goodly quarto is filled b} an engrav- 
ing of the notes Mr Twiss speculates (in handsome print), as to 
whether the Spaniards did not learn the dance from their Indian sub- 
jects, and teach it to their old subjects m the Netherlands. 7 1 ere he 
had seen veils like those of Spanish ladies, and also tiutiscn 

which were much like the Fandango. He compares the modulation of 
the Fandango, with that of Corelli s air, ‘ La Fo’ha dr S/a^u a ” He 
compares “the fur) and ardour ’ with which Spaniards are pos'essed 
on hearing the music of the Fandango, with the impatience of the race 
horses at a Roman Carnival, as reslrainea by a rope brea. t high, across 
the street, the) watt us removal to run nderless. Next came lus “ Insh 
Tour," in which Twiss maddened a whole nation by writing that Insh 
women were not slender about their ankles Great was the ltd. shedding 
thereupon, Irish newspaper scnbblers and versifiers reviled him m a 
trulv Insh st)le- Mr Douce has preserved an Insh newspaper article 
on Twiss, in his own cop) of the ‘ Insh Tour, which is now in the 
Bodleian Library He has also ivntten, on a fl)-leal, a short account of 
Truss which is nearlv as incorrect as the article, though not so abusive 
Mr Douce mal.es him out to be the Twi«s who marned (es he savs 
“of the .stage, ) the beautiful Miss Kemble, sister of Sarah Siddcms 
One wou'd not wonder if he had but it was his brother Francis a 
clergyman, who was much reviled bv Dissenters for making a complete 
index to ever) edition of Shakespeare then m pnnu Francis was the 
father of Horace Twiss Our Richard was vera ingenious in man) wavs, 
being a good player on the violin, a skilful chess pla) er, and the author 
of a cleier book on that game He injured his fortune by setting up 
mills to make paper out of what accounts of him call “straw " Me sirs 
pect it to have been Esparto-grass, from Spam, which is now much n 
use. He unfortunnUv began his mills before ibe supplv of rags had 
Ics.-ened, and was, periiaps the first inventor of methods now prospering 
m England. It has not been bv anv means a dull part of the Editor s 
work to read some of the books of “Traveller Twiss." He bad seen 
much, read much and closel) compared several countries and their 
customs, with other customs and other countries. His comparisons arc 
always ready, and often ap He was “a coxcomb, but a j^t: f-s-'en 
eoxtovw " \\'e part with Mr Twa's in the words ased to his namesake. 
Sir Travers Twiss in ihe Sheldonain Theatre where he had eulogued 
those prex*nted for honorary degrees with so many words ending in 
‘ lsiimus, that it was tnoughj that all the superlatives of praise in the 
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In one of [Mr Twiss' late] letters to mj father concerning 
[Spanish music] he sa\s — “ Inclosed is the form of folding 
Italian billet dou\ which I promised to the joung ladies ” 

As to promised, w hich is a strange w ord, and which onlj 
this strange man would use, all that passed concerning the 
billets was that he ashed me if mj father had ever shown me 
the Italian method of folding them? I answered no “Then 
pra) ash the Doctor,” said he, — “/ dare notl” I begged to 
be excused, and neither said or thought more upon the sub 
ject And this he calls a promise! 

I he billet is folded in form of a heart, and very prettily 
It is sealed with a very fine impression of the Emperor 
Ihe direction was — 

Alla pm bella 

Suhey and I both refused to open it. Perhaps the gentleman 
fancied we should pull caps upon the occasion’ However, 
my father himself saied us that trouble Within were these 
words, wntten in an elegant hand — 

Di quests parte, l cicesbei Itahani scrivono loro lettere 
gallanti ed amorosi alle loro dame essendo la figura di questa 
carta forma. 

***■*-#* 

I shall now go from an odd young to an odd old man, both 
new acquaintance to us 

Soon after the publication of the German Tour, my father 
received a letter from a stranger, who called himself Mr 
Hutton of Lindsey House, Chelsea, and a friend of Dr 
Hawhesworth It contained some criticisms on the German 
anecdotes concerning the poverty and wretchedness of that 
country He said that he had frequently travelled there, but 
bad always met with white bread, and vindicated several other 
particulars which seemed to bear hard upon German}, con- 


Latin Dictionary must be exhausted, so one of his hearers added aloud, 
" et Travers Tunssimus ” Our Mr Twiss was certain!) Kichard- 
ghoisstmus, but such as he was, Dr Tebnson gave him letters of intro 
duction to Ireland He was to be found with Garrick, and even with 
Hannah More, to whom he gave, — well, not “the Dictionary of Love,” 
or “ La Nouvelle Ilelolse,” but a cunous edition of Horace. 
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eluding with supposing that my father’s servant or other 
people must have misinformed him, and signed himself his 
real well-wisher and a great admirer of all other parts of his 
charming hook 

My father wrote an immediate and angry answer to this 
letter, acquainting Mr Hutton, that his veracity, which had 
never before been disputed, was what he should most care 
fully and mvanabl) defend and adhere to, that the accounts 
he had given of the miserable state of the [German] Empire, 
was from his observations made with his own eyes, and not 
the result of any information, that if Mr Hutton [had] found 
that country more reasonable, fertile and flourishing he was 
sure he must have travelled before the last war, when the 
most temble ravages were committed by the King of Prussia , 1 
and that whatever reasons he might have for defending Ger- 
man), they could not be more powerful than those which 
would ever impel himself to defend his own honour Then, 
after answering particularly to his several remarks, he told 
him that, if he desired any further satisfaction or had any 
remaining doubts, he would at an) time recene him, and 
endeavour to convince him m Queen Square. 

Soon after this, poor Dr Hawkesworth brought a letter 
from Mr Hutton, filled with apologies and concessions, and 
allowing that he had travelled before the last war He pro- 
tested that his letter was extremely well meant, and expressed 
the greatest concern and contrition that he had given offence. 
With this letter, Dr Hawkesworth gave a character of Mr 
Hutton, the most amiable that could be drawn He said that 
he was his old and intimate friend, that a more worthy being 
did not exist, but that he was singular and wholly ignorant 
of the world, that he was a man who was a true loier of man- 
kind, and made quite miserable with the idea of hurting or 
displeasing any living creature. In short, he made his por- 
trait so full of benevolence and simplicity, that my father 
whose heart is replete with all “the milk of human kindness” 
wrote to him immediately a letter of reconciliation, apologiz- 
ing in his turn for his own hasty answer to his first epistle, 
and begging the continuance of his esteem and friendship 
The much regretted death of Dr Hawkesworth, which 
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Inpp ncil soon Mur, tlttl not put ntt tnd to this siraiipth 
lu.’gun rorrt spomknn. Mr Hutton wrote letters tint wsrc 
truh nst'iiy Iking unlike mu, eitlu r printed or nnmisenpt, 
whnli we lur Infort snw I he) tontuncd 0 good deil of 
humour \trv odd!) worded, nul the strongest (repressions 
of kindness ' 

\hoiit three months ago he railed here 1 heard him par- 
leMtig in the passage, and delivering his name, which induced 
me (iming onh 'mis> at home) to ask him in[to the jiarlour] 
He looks about sistv, good humoured, clever, and kind- 


1 Lp in thn jxnnl, all svtd ilwnit Mr 1 1 virion is retrospective, and 
re'ers to the vear 1773 It mav have happened ju«t aficr Fnnn) s reliirn 
from 1 cignmouth as Or Hawkcsworth iv named in her Diar) as call 
mg m Or Burnc) nlvml a inonlli lieforc Ins death on the 17th of 
NovcmW 1773 There was not tmirh in James Hutton, Jmt his name 
is often fo md in IkkiUs notvhl), tn that set of letters winch, 1>\ some 
odd cleancc, came into the hands of Or l’ricstle), who published them 
to vee the Methodists from them Southc) drew a sketch of Hutton 
(for his " 1 ife of WcMcv ) tmt omitted to state that he was the son of 
a former 1 cllow of King s College, Cambridge, who lead given up the 
Berkshire living of Mnnfnnl in the vale of White Horse, nthcr than 
take the oaths to km„ George I lames Hutton was (according to his 
mother, who was a recon 1 cousin of Sir Isaac Newton,) ‘good 
humoured ver) undcstgning and sincere)) honest hut of weak judge 
men " She had e\i>ccicd that his weak brain would have Iwcn quite 
turned (after a fever) b) so man) Moravians coming almut him John 
\\ csle) was his first Pope afterwards tie ol*)cd Count /inrcndorf He 
was a iKKikscllcr, who left Ins shop to others, or preached in it, and 
roamed almut tn I ngland and on the Continent, pushing himself, 
whenever he could, among persons and into things l>c)ond and alxne 
him Hence his letters to, nnd calls on Dr Burnc) In mans cases his 
good nature and oddtt) bore him through, hut when he tried Voltaire, 
on the ground that he was a relation of Sir J«aac Newton, \ oltairc 
found himself ill in bed nnd silly as he was, Hutton suspected War 
burton, for he writes, the Bishop of Gloucester was said to be cut when 
1 called upon htn In 177S, Hannah More vv ntes from London, that 
she has been to a part) — “incongruous, heterogeneous,— Lords and 
ladies with the whole corps diplomatique, some learned foreigners, 
Marches!, the famous new opera man. General I’aoli, Hutton the 
Moravian, and Mrs. Abmgton, the actress. ’ 

The very silliest thing he ever did was attempting to settle the 
American war by interviews, in 1775, between himself and Dr Franklin, 
with whom he had got acquainted over the printing of Whitefield s 
Journals He told Franklin that he had access to king George etc It 
all ended like the famous visit of the three Quakers to the Czar Nicholas 
Some of his philanthropic rambhngs ma> have given bints for the char 
acter of Albany in “ Cecilia," 
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hearted He came up to me, and said, “Is \our father at 
home 3 for I am deaf ” He had not heard the man’s answer 
He sta\ ed a little while with us, and desired his respects and 
love to mv father “Tell him,” said he, “ that I know him \ erv 
well, though I neier saw him ” Last Good Fnda\ he called 
again, and then had the good fortune to meet with mi father 
He was also introduced to mama and all the famil\ He 
came with open arms, and mv father was \ ery soon extreme!' 
intimate with him He enquired concerning us alL and 
whether one daughter ras not married 3 “Yes,’ “And 
pray,” said he, 1 * are you a grandfather, young Gentleman 3 ” 
My father has indeed a remarkably young look He said 
many other humorous things, and left us all in high 

good humour with him 

The next day I recen ed a letter m a hand that I was un- 
acquainted with and to my great surprise saw the name of 
Hutton at the bottom The letter is so extraordinary , 
considering the manner of his being known to us, that I will 
copy it, though I hate the “ Dear Miss” at the beginning, 
the rest of the letter is north preserving There was m it 
one enclosed to rm father 


[Mr. J \mes Hctton to Miss Bcrnei ] 

Lmdse\ Hou^e Chelsea. 1 

April 2, Tkursdav m the evening 

Dear Miss, 

I hate wrote here a longish kind of Letter to tour dear 
Papa, whom I saw with infinite pleasure vou lote so ten 

1 Lmd«ev Haase Chelsea, a verv large house, with a terrace ard 
gardens to the nver and a his on had fallen from Us high estate, when 
in 1750 Sir Hans Sloane gave Coant Zinrendorf a lease of it for ooo 
%t.ars to make it into a Congregation House for the Lmtas F rod rum 

common}} called the Moravians. After that, it had. O’* was meant to 
have, a meeang house and a banal ground Hutton nrd hts wife were 
put in o it as port of the household in 1752 or 1753. He was to act a* 
v ecretor\ to the Soaetv The house was called the * Dimple Hou f e, 
Count Zanzendorf being 4 77 e DisctpU ** He was alwaj* addressed as 
m the *en*e of fairer bat it might just as well have been in 0 

that of *»jnce from 1747 all "{Moravian) 0 B^hops ard elder* 

submitted to him and as The Disciple he become, as 1 were 
tne visible reore^en ative of the Invisible Head." These are the words 
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derly As you love him therefore so much, I shall recom- 
mend to you to give him this Letter, when he is in some 
degree at leisure for the babble of a fnend of his, perhaps 
after dinner on Monday or some such time or jou may 
leave the disposal of it to jour mama, if you should be 
going out He is just as -tv ell off in one of jou as in the 
other How well does he deserve you both 1 I mentioned 
to him the use of the steam of coffee for his ejes so well 
employed for himself, his family, and for all who have taste 
in the world You and your Mamma together will know 
hois to surprise him into the use of it, as I express in the 
enclosed, for, if you consult much with him, he may perhaps, 
as most other studious men do, till it be too late, desire to 
be excused, but if he should be averse to it after the first 
surprise, do not teaze him for the world forjou will teaze 
him I know in nothing else, and I should be sorrj if I should 
be a means of his being teazed 

I will tell jou something else, Miss, if my skill in phy- 
siognomy has not totally deceived me, he is happy m his 
lady and children, and jou in him This gives me a high 
pleasure, as domestic happiness is all harmony and melody, 
capable of being expressed with a thousand graces, the 
irregular and new, as well as the old grave of forty j'ears 
ago , the thousand small attentions accompanjung the solid 
fundamental Melody, charm beyond expression 

May ye all, all of you be blessed together 1 Happy will 
that man be, that shall be blessed with your hand, or I am 
totally out How do I wash my joung fnend, as I call jour 
Father, may hare nothing but blessings m his Children and 


of Mr Benharn, the hagiogrnpher of James Hutton, whose liooh the 
editor received in 1886 from the uncongenial shelves of the Bodleian 
Librarj, where it had stood uncut since 1S56, when it was published 
Vet there are delightful passages in it, as when Mr Benharn describes 
Hutton’s father (who gave up his living because he would not take an 
oath to King George) on this wise — “ although he had conscientiously 
declined performing the official parts of his clerical function, he was a 
devout and pious man ” Mr Benharn also states that he was “of a 
genteel familv ” Count Zinzendorf died m 1760, and in 1764 the 
government of the Moravians was enurdy removed from England and 
■’the archives transferred to German}’’ As for J indsej House and the 
lease of 999 years, by 1824 we find it divided into many small 
dwellings 
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Grandchildren Pray where does jour brother-inlaw live 
that I may run and take a peep at him and your sister? and 
is hat is his name? You will always be married sat atb, si sat 
bene But, how shall ne find a man who will deserve a 
daughter, who loves her parents as you do 5 Your Father is 
'the proper person to explain that I atm phrase to you If I 
live till next Good Friday, I may perhaps meet with your 
Father again at home, or on some Sunday afternoon when 
his book is finished, though then I shall rob all of you of 
part of the pleasure his leisure gives you, which at present 
y ou can have but little of An old man as I am, is garrulous, 
and deaf people often are so Now, I am both old and deaf 
Discretion bids me finish. I hope you believe that I am, 
with the greatest esteem, 

Your obedient humble Servant, 

James Hutton 

[P S ] — I was married 34 years ago, by recommendation 
of friends, as our Princes used to be, and have had nothing 
to make me repent. If I had chosen for myself, I fancy I 
might not have been so veil off, 1 for I have had domestic 
happiness in the highest degree, and have still as much 
esteem and tender friendship and love, — and it is reciprocal, 
— as in the first month Am not I happy? I behev e this 
little anecdote may give pleasure in Queen Square, and 
therefore I mention it, else I know it is not fashionable for 
a man to talk of his domestic happiness 

Perhaps Mr Hutton thought the intelligence of his mar- 
riage was necessary, after so civil a letter, to prevent any 
mistakes on my part! However, he is an exceedingly good 
man, and I like him very much, nevertheless, his letter was 
so odd, that I could not attempt to answer it 

1 In 1740, Count Zinrendorf desired Hutton to many Louise Brandt 
(a French speaking Swiss, who had joined the brethren the year 
before), on the ground that she would be useful among the Moravians 
m London Zmrendorf himself married them. The poor woman was 
very uneasy’ at first. She found, she said, that she had got a husband 
“who could not sit still for a quarter of an hour, and was of a very f 
warm and impatient temper ” Sne*was also fearful of the displeasure of 
Mr and Mrs Hutton They, however, treated her as if they had been 
consulted in the matter, and made her welcome as a daughter 
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home turn, after, im mother nut tins gentleman in 
indlit. m tit nu a reproach for not writing, wlmh I there - 
fou \us then obliged lt> do c\i using mjself ns well as I 
could 1 he vt.’a di\ nfur, he called here ngmn He enme 
up to nu and shook mv hand — “ 1 hank j on for jour 
k.ter, a on thought 1 wanted a /< rfartmmcc hut I onlj 
"anted the /'< trl hut I ha\e got that, and a performance 
too ’ 

It M-ems he had hexn sptaking verj high!) of mj father 
to the King, who lie was iccidentalh admitted to the speech 
ol In laing one niornin,, in the apartments of M |de] 
s alcas who is [suh jpreteptor of the 1'nnce of Wales, when 
the King came in, [who] entt red into conversation with 
great complaceiica and condescension 1 He had given an 
account of this to nn mother She told him now, 

that nn father was much pleased to have had so good a 
friend speak of hull before the King “ Madam,’ cried 
he, “ I will speak of him before God, and that is doing much 
more' ' 

Since this, I ha\e received another letter from him, much 
in the stjle of the former, verj niueh desiring me to wnte to 
him, which I vesterdav did, though I think few joung 
women have entered into a more singular correspondence 

[Mr J\mu> Hu rros to Miss Bukm-v ] 

I indscy House Chelsea, 

April 24 , Thursdi) [ 1774 ] 

Dear Mad™ 

Mj little visit at jour house on Saturdaj can b> no 
means dispense with mj thanking jou m writing for jour 
hind and charming answer to mj former letter I hope 
b> this time jou have courage to write to one who is no 
critic, but nn admirer of all the Burnejs, and if I teas a critic 
jou need not with a heart and expression like jours be 
afraid of the nicest eje, anj more than anj of the most 
exquisite singers jour father heard were of his ears 

I was again so pleased at Queen’s Square that I have just 

— j * 

1 The Kmc called Dc Saigas or Saigas, “Hutton’s son ” Hutton 
acted as father, by going to dc Saigas' wedding in Holland, in 1770 
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now mentioned m a L r , w Inch perhaps the King and Queen 
may see, that I supposed the domestic happiness of your 
father was one of the causes of the charming spint one finds 
in his writings, the good humour this must put a heart in 
that is like his, is a kind of inspiration, but I do not 
forget that the good humour originated where it should, in 
the parents 

If my little short occasional visits can give pleasure in 
Queen’s Square how delightful will it be to me to give 
pleasure in return for so much I am sure of receiving? I 
would add to your father’s time if I could instead of taking 
it from him, pray tell him then, at some not greatly em- 
ployed moment, that I am not so unreasonable as to wish 
him to write to me, and if you will now and then snatch a 
moment to tell me half a word from him I shall get more 
than I have any pretence to 

I loved your father long before I saw him, and the sight 
of him did not disappoint me, and your fondness for him 
and his ease and yours together was the finest of all exhibi- 
tions, but whoever could do that? the arts are but mutations 
of nature Have you learnt to paint? If you have I "wish I 
could get a small profile of your father, to send to a learned 
man abroad who is making a collection of Heads in order 
to establish his system of Physiognomy ’ If jou can do it 
there will be expression in it, which no painter who does not 
feel for the object wall ever be able to hit If you can not, 
I should be glad, by and by, if there be any good picture 
drawn of him, that satisfies you or your mama tolerably well 
at least, to get a profile taken of it, for that great work 
I mentioned above If you can draw a likeness yourself you 
can do it from memory, for he has no time to sit for any 
such work. 

If I could paint I would paint his benevolent look at me 
and you, feeling for something in his pockets on the chair 
and looking pleased at a stranger that you saw loved your 
father, but I should never be able to express my satisfaction 
and the happiness of that moment. At another time I 


1 As Hutton had travelled in Switzerland (alter marrying a Swiss in 
Germany,) it is probable that this was Laiater, who published bis famous 
booh in 177(1 
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my heart and disappoint it and are nauseous to mv very 
soul, considered as letters after I had thus tasted them 
I found that man} others vrere of my taste with regard to 
those Letters Affectation spoils everything in writing, sing- 
ing, speaking, looks, gesture, gait, in short, every thing and 
every where I have found much pleasure m Madame de 
Maintenon’s Letters (except in Theologicals and Spirituals), 
the) are often most cordial, free, eas), unaffected and there- 
fore -vastly cleier But why should I not leaie off? 


[From Mr Crisp ] 


[Apnk 1774 I 


Mj dear Fanny, 

I tell you what — you are a lew, — an Ebrew Jew — 
of the line of Sh)lock, and I shall henceforth call you, 
Tessica, because you, an over-grown nch Jew, can give me 
an entertainment ot a hundred dishes do \ou expect the 
like from such a poor, forked, unbelieving Christian as I 
am?— -You not in provisions of all sorts and ha\e nothing 
to do, but to choose, or reject, and jour Cookery is at your 
fingers’ ends, and to do iou justice has the true relish, and 
is highly season’d, all this I gne you credit for I devour 
the feast you gne me, finish the dessert, lick up the jellies 
and ic’d creams to the last drop, and am thankful — but all 
this wont do it seems The Mosaic Law says — “An e\e for 
an ey e, and a tooth for a tooth , ’ and if I hav e neither, then 
I must have your pound of flesh, sajs fessica The truth is, 
Chesington produces nothing but Bacon and Greens, with 
a new laid egg, or so, and the week round the meats are 
pretty near the same, so that I can give you no better than 
I have, Fanny You sav, because I don’t like your new 
young acquaintance, Mr Twiss, I am so short — here you 
are mistaken — I like your picture of him, just as in Raphael’s 
School of Athens at the Vatican, I like his picture of the 
Pope’s frightful Dwarf, which for fun and spite he lugg’d by 
head and shoulders into that fine composition 1 I wont 


1 As Socrates, lying on the Steps, between the illustrious groups 
abore and below If this is not in books, XIr Cnsp perhaps repeats a 
tradition which he had heard in Iialj 
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not Equate, that he might have his observatorv unannoyed 
by neighbouring houses, and his observatory is my favorite 
sitting place, when I can retire to read or write any of m> 
pnvate fancies or vagaries I burnt all up to my 15th >ear 
— thinking I grew too old for scribbling nonsence, but as I 
am less young, I grow, I fear, less wise, for I cannot an) 
longer resist what I find to be irresistible, the pleasure of 
popping down my thoughts from time to- time upon paper]' 
* * * * # * 


I shall be most trul) glad if my dear Mr Cnsp’s plan 
can take place and I maj ha\e another visit to Chesing- 
ton 

M) good old new friend, Mr Hutton, made me two visits 
while m) mother was at Chesington We had a good 

deal of comersation upon Lord Chesterfield’s Letters, which 
have lately been published lhad the satisfaction to find, 
that our opinions exactly coincided, that they were ex- 
tremely well written, contained some excellent hints for 
education, but were written with a tendency to make his 
son a man wholly unprincipled, inculcating immorality, 
countenancing all gentleman like races, advising deceit and 
exhorting to inconstancy “ It pleased me much,” said Mr 
Hutton, “in speaking to the King about these Letters, to 
hear him say, 1 For my part , / like more straight-fonvard 
work'''’' I found that he had known Miss Kmnaird, and 
that he much loved her, which is indeed a natural conse- 
quence of knowing her He told me that she is now gone 
to [? Scotland] to reside. I cannot help being sorry 

Signor Com the Italian, who dined with us with Martinelh 
[2] summers ago, has made us 2 or 3 visits lately He has 
been with his 

*«■*#** 


I have had the honour, not long since, of being in com 
pany with Mr Keate, author of an account of Geneva, 
Femey, and some other things, chiefly poetical He is an 


1 [This piece was substituted ^for several erased pages bj Mme.', 
D'Arblaj at a later date It u somewhat out of place as the family did 
not remove to St. Martins St until the following October See below 
under Oct iS ] 
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more easy to me, but I protested in the poem, that I would 
never undertake to build ” All the sisters then poured forth 
the incense of praise upop this Ode, to which he listened 
with the utmost nonchalance, reclining his person upon the 
back of his chair, and kicking his foot now over, and now 
under, a gold headed cane 

When these effusions of civility were vented, the good 
old ladies began another subject, but, upon the first cessa 
tion of speech, Mr Keate broke the silence he had kept, 
and said to mama, “But the worst thing to me was, that I 
was obliged to hang a carpenter in the course of mj poem ” 

“O dear, aye,” cned Mrs Blake, “that part was vast]) 
pretty! Lord! I wish I could remember it. Dear Mrs 
Bume), I wish you could see it! Mr Keate, it’s a pity it 
should not be seen — ” 

“Why surely” (cried he, affectedl}), “}ou would not 
have me publish it?” 

“O' as to that, — I don’t know,” answered with the utmost 
simplicit), Mrs Blake, "you are the best judge of that But 
I do wash you could see it, Mrs Burnej ” 

“ No, faith! ” added he, “ I think that, if I was to collect 
my other brats, I should not, I believe, put this among 
them ” 

“If we may judge,” said mama, “of the family unseen by 
those in the world, we must certainly wish for the pleasure 
of knowing them alL” 

Having now set the conversation upon this favourite topic 
again, he resumed his posture and his silence, which he did 
not again break, till he had again the trouble of renewing 
himself the theme, to which his ear delighted to listen, else 
he only 

“Sat attentive to his own applause" 

My father, who, thank Heaven 1 is an author of a different 
stamp, pursues his work at all the leisure moments he can 
snatch from business or from sleep 

****** 

Sundaj night, June 26th . 

Mama with Bess) and Dick are gone for a few days to 

mdfield, on a visit to Mrs Young A message came this 
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I have been interrupted b} a visit from Dr Amstrong 
He must be very old, and looks \erj much broken, but he 
still retains his wit and his gallantr) When I regretted ni} 
father’s being out, and thanked him for coming m to see 
me, “To }0i/,” repeated he, shaking my hands, “do jou 
think there is any body I would sooner come m to see than 
1 011?” Speaking afterwards of physicians, I said that it 
appeared to me to be the most melancholy of all profes- 
sions, though the most useful to the world He shook his 
head, and said that indeed he had never been happy till he 
was able to live independant of his business, for that the 
pain and anxiety attendant upon it, were inconceivable 

**##*# 

But now let me come to a matter of more importance 
and, at the same time, pleasure Mj brother is returned in 
health, spirits, and credit He has made what he calls a 
\er) fine voyage, but it must have been ver} dangerous 
Indeed, he has had several personal dangers, and in these 
voyages of hazard and enterpnze, so, I imagine, must every 
individual of the ship Captain Cooke was parted from in 
bad weather, accidental!}, in the passage from the Society 
Isles to New Zealand, in the second and so fatal visit which 
thev made to that barbarous country, where they lost ten 
men in the most inhuman manner My brother, unfortun- 
atel> for himself, was the witness and informer of that homd 


and for twent) years wrote articles on science and foreign literature for 
“The Monthly Review ” He had never done more than pass through 
London on business until 17S3 when illness took him thither to consult 
for himself John Hunter and Mr Potts, Dr Warren, and Dr Jebb, to 
whom he had often written on the maladies of others He travelled 
from Norfolk to London b) Birmingham, where he paid Priestley a visit 
which had long been promised Under Dr Burney's roof he revived, 
seeing London with the zest of a boy, and having the delight of being 
presented to Johnson as the proud owner of the tuft of bristles from the 
doctors old hearth broom He next visited Griffiths, the Eduor of 
‘The MonthI) Renew at Turnham Green. There his illness became 
severe and he returned abruptl) to the house of Dr Bumey, "ho was 
summoned (by express), from Chesington The sick man’s wife was 
with him, but nursing and doctors could avail nothing He died of an 
incurable internal tumour in September, 1783, in the house of Di» 
Burner and was buried in the neighbouring church of St Martin in 
the Fields. 
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massacre Mr Rowe, (the acting Lieutenant), a midship- 
man, and eight men were sent from the ship in a boat to 
shore, to get some greens The whole ship’s company had 
lived so long upon good terms with the New Zealanders, 
that there was no suspicion of treachery or ill usage They 
were ordered to return at three o’clock, but upon their 
failure, Captain Fumeaux sent a launch, with Jem to com- 
mand it, in search of them They landed at two places with- 
out seeing anything of them The) went among the people, 
and bought fish, and Jem says he imagined they were gone 
further up the countr), but never supposed how very long 
a way they were gone At the third* place, it is almost too 
terrible to mention, they found 1 


[Mr Crisp to Miss Burnev ] 

Chesington, July 18 [1774] 

My dear Fan, 

#■»#*#* 

I have been very ill, Fanny, since I wrote last — had a 
Physician — and then it must be bad with me — I thought I 


1 This requires some correction from Captain Fiirneaux’s Narrative 
of his proceedings in the "Adventure,” after he was separated from 
Captain Cook by the storm Mr Rowe was a Midshipman, who was 
sent as acting Lieutenant m the large culler, with a crew of nine of the 
best men m the ship to “gather wild gTeens,” with orders to return the 
same evening The poor kd was in such a hurry to be off, that he went 
an hour before the lime fixed. He did not return even on the following 
morning, when the “ Adventure ” was to sail Captain Fumeaux put it 
down to his desire to explore (on his own account) a ba) into which 
none in the ship had eier entered, but was sufficiently alarmed to send 
second Lieutenant Burney, with a crew, and ten marines, in the launch, 
in search of him Captain Fumeaux writes, 'Mr Bumey having re 
turned about eleven o'clock, the same night, made his report of a 
horrible scene indeed, which cannot be better described than in his own 
words ” Here (in Cook's Voyages) follows the report of Lieutenant 
Bumc), who did not “ witness the massacre,” but found the remains of 
Rowe and the crew Fanny has left the greater part of her page blank, 
■yith the intention, seemingly, of giving details, but she may have found 
them too “ terrible.” As the) arc both tenib'e and horrible, we do not 
give them 
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was going to have a violent fit of illness — These 

uncomfortable symptoms are m some measure lessen’d, but 
still far from well and like other vegetables, I feel 

mj'self more and more fix’d to the spot, where I am planted, 
and take deeper root every hour I live — and that this will 
be the case, till I gradually wither away for good and all, all 
my inward feelings assure me, and so ends the subject of 
self In this situation, my dear Fannj, assure j ourself, one 
of my principal regales, is the Queen Square Journal, and I 
heartily wish I could procure it three times a Week, at the 
same rate, as I do the General Evening Post,— by the same 
Hate , I don’t mean the same pmee, viz. 2 pence halfpenny, 
but with the same ease, in a word, that I could command, 
and be sure of it regularlj, at the stated times, let it cost 
n hat it would But, sajs Fanny, if jou don’t answer, I won’t 
write — now there is something of the Jew in that speech, if 
bj Answer, jou meant and were contented with, “ Dear 
Faulty , I am delighted with your letter, and thank you a 
1 000 times, 1 wish I had anything to send you in return, 
but as y ou know where and funv I live, and consequently how 
impossible that is in mi situation, I do beg you to go ou, and 
content yourself with the tlwught that you are doing a good, 
and kind action, which will ever be acknowledged by v r affec- 
tionate Daddy S C” 

I say if such a pepper corn rent as this, would sen e for 
an acknowledgement I should return it regularly by the same 
post But you, who are nch in materials, that swarm all 
round you, make no conscience of screwing up a bankrupt 
to give you pennyworths for jour penny, instead of eighteen 
pence in the pound 

I will return Mrs R[ishton’s] Journal the first safe oppor 
tumtj , but as to Fanny’s papers, unless I have her positive 
angry commands, mj answer is — / don't care to part with 
them — they are a fund of entertainment to me oftner than 
jou think for — 


S C 


Adieu y” affectionatel), 
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[Mk Cm^pto Mis Bitrnm ] 

dies Aug 22 

])<. it 1 mm, 

\ou ire a good sort of girl enough and I don’t Into jou 
violirillj — \ ou kept me m hot inter about Jem tho' for 1 
minute, winch small penmee (ax jou lo\e misehtef at jour 
heart uul cannot help it) I can forgne since jou set matters 
to rights in three or four lines afterwards But I see in the 
lupers that a Lieutenant Clarke is to go out next \ojngc 
with the command of the “Resolution” — how will Jem like 
that, instead of his faxouritc Captain Cooke?’ Or is it all 
one to lem who he goes with, so as lie does but once more 
\1s1t Otaheite and Ins dear 1 ’iece that he left behind there? 
But I wish him good luck with all mj heart, for I ha\e 
taken a great fancj to lum — I suppose that Rfoguc] jour 
father is at Buxton before now — Hate jou heard from or 
about him 5 Let me know I wish I had anjthing from 
hence, to keep up the ball of correspondence, but in short 
instead of offering to paj jour balkance I can onlj send jou 
an order for more goods To saj that I, and Ham, and 
Kate base much missed jou, and would much haxe jou 
again, is, or at least ought to be no news to jou — it is true 
howe\cr 

Adieu, 

Yrs sincerelj , 

S Crisp 

*■ * ♦ r • * * 

The present Lyon of the times, according to the author of 
“The I’lacid Man’s”’ term, is Omj, the native of Otaheite, 
and next to him, the present object is Mr Bruce, a gentle- 
man who has been abroad twehe jears, and spent four of 
them in Abjssinn and other places in Africa, where no 


1 This was an incorrect report, but Captain Clerhe, or Clarke, sue 
cceded Cook in the “ ResoluUon,” after he was killed bj the saiagcs, 
and died while in command of that \cssel 

, 1 * 3 [“ The Placid Man , or the McmomR of Sir Charles Bewl!e,”2 sols , 

1770, was an anonymous work, said to have been wntten bj the Hex 
Charles Jenncr ] 
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Englishman before has gamed admission His adventures 
are very marvellous He is expected to publish them, and 
I hope he will He is very intimate with the Stranges, and 
one evening called here with Miss Strange. His figure is 
almost gigantic 1 he is the tallest man I ever saw 1 and ex- 
ceedingly well made, neither fat or lean m proportion to 
his amazing height I cannot say I was charmed with him, 
for he seems rather arrogant, and to have so large a share of 
good opinion of himself, as to have nothing left for the rest 
of the world but contempt His ^Hf-approbation is not that 
of a fop, on the contrary, he is a very manly character, and 
looks so dauntless and intrepid, so that I believe he could 
never m his life know what fear meant 


September 1st. 

My father recetv ed a note last week from Lord Sandwich, 
to invite him to meet Lord Orford and the Otaheitan at 
Hinchmbrook, and to pass a week with him there, and also 
to bnng with him his son, the Lieutenant [This has filled 
us with hope for some future good to m\ sailor-brother, who 
is the capital friend and favourite of Omai, or Omiah, or 
Omy, or Jack, for m> brother says he is called by all those 
names on board, but chiefly by the last appellation, Jactt ■'] 

****** 


Chesington, Saturday, Sept. 

Wilhngh, my dehrest Susy, do I comply with your equest 
of journalising to you during my stay at this place. [This 
dear, dear place where we have all been so happy 1 Our 
dearest father is already better, our delightful Daddv is in 
high spirits at his arrival, and of me his reception was so 
kind — kind — kind — that it has beaten at my heart ever 
since. Mrs Hamilton and Kitty are joyous also Mrs 
Simmons’ as usual, vulgar and forward, her daughter 


1 Brace was six feet four 

= Under Captain John bunnsons, of the “Cerberus, ’ Janies Bumf) 
served for a time m the following year, on the Jvortb America StaUon 
On the lath of April, 17S2, Simmons was Captain of the “ Formidable,” 
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straggling to be polite, and Mrs Moore contentedly at the 
head of stupidity J 

I have no adventures to communicate. [Mile Rosat is 
just what she was, sensible, reserved, civil, and silent Mile. 
Court oisvois, who is newly arrived at Chesmgton on a visit 
to Mile. Rosat] seems to be good-natured and agreeable 
enough, but to have what may be called a meny heart and 
shallow head' She laughs eternally, neither her own illness 
nor other people’s can male her grave [even a moment 
She] speaks very good English for a French woman, 

for so she is as to language, though bom m Switzer- 
land 

One thing which diverts me a good deal, and which is 
equally at least a diversion to Mile. Rosat, is that not a 
soul m the house can pronounce Mile. Courvoisyois’ name, 
except Mr Crisp, and he never will, as he alwajs calls her 
petite mechante Mrs Hamilton calls her Miss Creussp , Mrs. 
Simmons Miss -what’s jour name, Mrs Moore calls her 
Miss Creusevoje and Kitty, to cut the matter as short as 
possible, and to save trouble, onlj savs Miss -preive 

Mrs Simmons, who because she can smoak the foil) of 
her sister Moore, [who is quite silly,] thinks herself a prodigy 
of wisdom and I dare sa) would think herself an immediate 
descendant from Minerva, if she had ever happened to hear 
of such a person, for her conceit raises her to the utmost 
height of her conceptions VI ell , this wise lady held poor 
[Mile.] Courvoisjois more cheap than an) other person m 
the house, and I really believe she took a dislike to her, 
from finding she could not pronounce her name VVhen she 
spoke of her, it was generall) in this manner, “That Miss 
mat’s her name , there, Miss Fid-Fad j as I call her There 
she has been laughing, till she made mj head ache readv to 
split Yet I gave her a good set-toa just now I suppose she 
won’t like me, — who cares? Not I, I promise her I think 
she ’s the greatest fool that ever I see She should not be a 
tutoress to my cat.” 

the flagship of Admiral hodne), who that daj non hu famous victor) 
o-er Comte de Grasse, off Dominica. Some who Lnew Captain Simmons 
tnoaght him the original of Fanny’s Captain Mirvan, nor does she quite 
disclaim it, as she merely says that he was net in her mind at the tune 
then she wro e. 
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I !n\ r almost ihn igh mi ti i«’* si„nedlj, o m 1 n uiJ a 
i /ti< d (/not in Hu Imti < Ih t fttlii nines jil< i hn h I 
i/'i'r'nt for *li- ntntiecim nt of Mi v i(nninit' .mrl b itt U, 
Inil bun httpmng at mo of jimr (Mr ] Mom. - r;u t 
phrises, mil [but I mentioned muiic of Ivittj r ion Il*r 
Coil th joint d in htti'hmg \i(i*[i)tlv, nnd is J pro* eu ! d 
from Dm ah uni thin; to another, I tod Miss ^itniiiom 
lurm If to task up >n *t»m< spi 1 1 Ik. -in Imd mil!-, «wl m 
conclusion I told tluui I intended to wrtt< / 'Jrtntu* ttf^t 
/'iftf'nest for their idtliiitioi \!| tins Mt taken a it w n 
said in [sport } im! m h id much langhmj in ronstijimimc 
of ni) srln me, which I urcomp lined in ) thousand Pig!) s 
ptee-hes [md ui/'ncn<<, for uni know wlnt tin spirit* ire it 
dor I ibertv I Jill, ( he sington) \fter tin upon nil inti' 
cornin' red or fincilnl, l ref md (Mi s ‘*inminns mid 
him | to ni) book fur instruction and it Ik-oiik i ort o’ 
stmulird joke among U' to wluili m ttnib run tin 
tint pasted applicable, and Miss Simmons who enjojtd 
heiring me run on as *-l»r tilled it, introduced tin stibjitt 
|K.rpctiull\ lndetd, the chief imuseimnt I )n\e nndt im 
self when with the two cousins, has been indulging tins If 
in tint kind of rhodomontade discourse, tint it will he < as) 
to \ou to rec o!le< t smile instinct s of All tins did ma 

well among oursthes hut the da) after the Simmonss left 
us, while we were at dinner, him blundered out ‘'(jnod 
people, I tell \oti what —sh/i going to write something 
ilwiut Politeness, or/ dint, and it s to l>e for all of \ou, litre 
it C/uss, [to mind \our manners ) ’ 

“I'm sure," cne-d Mile Couraois)ois, “we shall ho'ier) 
much oWn,<- to tlie lad) ’’ 

“ I’ll subsenhe to the hook with all m\ heart,” critd Mile 
Rocat “ I beg lease to bespeak the first eop) I am sure it 
will he a \er) useful worl ’ 

“She’s to tell sou all what >ourc to do,’ resumed hitt), 
“and how >ourt to do this — and all that ” 

“ Laccedingl) well defined, hate, ’ said Mr Crisp “hut 
pra), 1 anmktn, wlnt shall sou /•aritcu/nr!) treat of?" 

“O Sir,” cncd I, “all parts of life it will be a un com 
prehensne work, and I hope )ou’ll ill hue a hook ” 

“Pri), wlnt will it cosr’" demanded Mrs. Moore, [serf 
oush ] 
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‘ \ guinea n \n1umt,' wwud I, “uni 1 Iiojk to com 
jin t u m nine xohimo ’ 

"O 1ml” tw limit'd slit, “1 ■•In m give rn such man 
for it * 

• /wit! line two ropue ’ 'aid Milt Ro'-at, "let it rost 
wait it will I "mi sure it will lit cxctalnij, well txteutul ’ 

‘I tlo’nt doubt ir least,' rntd Milt ( our\ois)oi , : l “of 
politeness of Mis*: llurnti hut I should like to Etc tilt 
lurid to if I should sc njit the saint 

• Will it i>L lik< birift’s * Polite Com Lmation 7 ' sue] Mr 
Crop 

"I intend to dedicate it to Miss Notable, 1 answered 1, 
" it will contain all the rrtesf /as/ to of regul tlion* In the 
fir-t plies von are never again to cough" 

“Not to emu;/ 1 " exclaimed ever) one at once, “but how 
art jou to help it 9 " 

“As to t! at/ answered I, “I am not verj clear about it 
mjself, as I own I am guilt} sometimes of doing it, but it is 
as much a'ni.nrk of ill breeding, as it is to lauqh , which is a 
thing that I ord Chesterfield has stigmatized ” 

“laid’ well for nij part,' *aid Mrs Moore, “I think 
there s no fun without it " 

“Not for to iatt/ ” exclaimed ( ourvois}ois, with hands 
uplifted, * well, I declare I aid not sought of such a snif” 

“And pra)," said Mr Crisp, making a fine affected face, 
“ nnv )Oii stm/crl ” 

1 1 Mi s Notable iv the livcl) heroine of Swifl s ironical In lie piece 
“ Polite Conversation,” which nins side b) side with 1 ns “ Directions 
to S< events.' One has actual!) !»ecn tatm av a minute nccounl of the 
manners, “ amusements, and occupations of persons of fasluon in Lon 
dna, ’ in Swift’s own lime the other, as a had hale hook, teaching the 
ignorant to do wrong tn fact, one is a summar) of ever) blunder, 
fault, or vice, which Swift had known vdl), mischievous, or wicked 
servants {especial!) I nth servants) capable of committing, the other, 
a collection of nil the pett, vulgar “smart answers,” ‘ repartees, or 
rejoinders, ’ which he had been aide to rake together, with some details 
of bad manners to match the phrases In a preface (as ironical as ihc 
test), Swift tells us that “the (lowers of wit, fane), wu-dom, humour, 
and politeness scattered m this volume, amount to 1,074 ” Comjrare 
I ann) s projected book on politeness with her sarcastic ‘ Directions for 
coughing, sneezing, or moving, before the King and Queen,” contained 
• >n a letter to her sister Hell) , written at Windsor, on the 17th of Dec, 
1783, licfore she had any notion that she was for )carv lo be subject to 
what she ridicules 


> 


u 
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'•Wtiimv* t'f <.ir."inw«.rr.l 1 , •' h ut *„ l M , k , „„ , 
ivKnmnhlt, thouJmn quite a . |, 1( , r-, - t) . /> ‘ . 

l)h \ U . h ';'' ’ ' »' ‘I K,lh. (M« v n c hut 

, V' n 5 UIJ t0l} ° ,r *th >“r f!<m ( [fiml It II «ti' 
it full, fun nt fvjhu,,, " M ,L 

! r^ ,u,t1 ’" 1 IO *" ««•*» mu.J» -hot hr, 1 to -n « tf llrr 

U <a » J -Mr f nip un dnl>, ‘ w 

" niw ' *•«'»/***'« «< *« ... o f t* litf h { 

,i „ V tn 1 Mnli o ,K t, lhr )M n> m-ral 

from ii,l„V;;„ , K , . tUnl ’ ph ’ n ’ " r ru >' ” 

v " d 3 " ,s ' yd JS, n, In V J mmli »» 

Am] i ft ir I "ith due ^rit it) * urttrtrtt 

thi\ vv t r< /,;/?!'/■ ,, ', c t //ri ' hl<,ri ’ t,,aAn ,,mr done with, 
„) R< ] ,/ ? < ' /out of me, ju<t be'ori laughm, « is aM- 

SL ir n,, ‘’" V -thin, ,;,Wr that 

1 o n n 1 , thls f,,ll > )f > n >) hook j 

UkiL cic' !?LT'i l nr ^ rri ^> Mn Moon w |,„ I Mine 
<uf h // M’j I seriousl) , I <lo 1 1 (I >,if t to n id /v 

I?, « » r ? U , Im ' crv "«-» 1 in. 

Its Uell sou think SO, thought I 

of iiohn'nr ' 1,d '***' fso<it, ‘ is it within the rule-; 
oi politeness to/*/, a? d ( ' 

n . *n’ f r °V lJ i U i >', ,u ,,a ' t 1 '“tie tfau to I»oh in In. fore \ow,~ 

“ p fCC ^\i n,K r ? ,t ‘ fo u i’ to nn f ulitr 1 

a ‘ nl >’ c «ul she nqim, n u f K )litc nhui a 
person talks, ,f 50l , don't under find tliem, to look at an- 
ler, as if \ou said, ‘Hint nonsense she sa\s 

is 7 r " 1 10 1 i miCln< " not ‘ ■’ ns " tr ed I moMn^offtothediHir, 

.. 1 ^“sstioiis inre f<> > I'n/J.yainst poor kitt\ ] 

1 ra\, is it | Halite, Mann, entd Mile Rovat auain, * to 
rnikt si^ns and to ~l htsfcrl 

in ’.US l n, C s mp T‘ 1 .' M,, ‘ ,hc 10 benuLihn, ’ 

J^n, „ ‘he Uash*.mts tint ut the • pi,,,)) K„ls.rt henais, m a 

loath mdT'c.i ^ '■ hor> ' ‘Islsilnijsfor a quarter of an hour o\cr om - 

fcTent^oih pich c^: l : C ,' UnR ° n a!I ^^/remrrof the ,hf 
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j'7j} i r \\ci:s m. um:y 

“ I suppose no! " cned I, ojvenmg the tloor 
*' Sod *n tt,’ rrud kut\ colouring “is it f elite to lit. 

/ 1 1 nml /nt people am busmens to suspe.ct and to lit 

susp i KIMS' 1 ’ 

"O trial I, “these arc things tint don t cotut into m) 
civni'-antt — am] aw n 1 ran 

M\ father, however, sent nit down again, to ask Mr Crisp 
up Mans to p!a\ at backgammon 1 found ilium all siluit 
Mr Crisp went up nnmedntel), nnd present!) men hod) 
"tin out, hut kitn, Court ois) ois, anti nit I told Kitts , 
who 1 saw was swelling with anger, tint I hep in to he sorrv 
she had mentioned the Bool “Oh* it does not signifj,’ 
rned she Imrstinp into a indent fit of tears “I don't mind, 
tf jKoplc will In. cross, it s nothing to me 1 m sure I’m as 
olihgmp as I ran— and if jKople don t like me the\ must let 
it done 

We tried to pacifi her, Cour\ois)ois gate her a glass of 
wine and insiste-d on her drinking it "I did not sought, 
said she, “that Miss Rosat did mean jou I am sure she 
alwais sais sou are \er) good ” 

“ \ou re sen obliging, Miss Crrct cried kui\, sobbing, 
hut I can see as well as other jicople , mid J know wlnt 
Miss Km site r meant ’ — [N 11 she calls her Kossttcr , no one 
knows win, not e\en hep-elf] “ liecause the thing was, that 
one da) nn cousin and I were together, and so Kossiter 
came m, and I'm sure I did nothing more than I do at this 
m mient rm cousin can witness for me, hut she went out 
of the room in a huff, nobods knows for what, and then 
afterwards she goes and tells m) \unt Hamilton, that when 
she came into the room, I said ‘ Humph ” Now, I purtest I 
ms or said no such a thing, and so m) cousin ssotlld sas, if 
she was here, for I should scorn it, and though I a’nt so 
pchte as Miss Kossiter, I’m sure I alv\a)s try to be as obliging 
is I can, and if eser she wants an) thing at an) tune, I’m 
alwavs read) to go for her ” 

• I’m sure I alwa)s hear her sa) so, Miss Cooke,’’ cried 
[ Mile ] Counoissots, “ I sink you tire certainl) of a mistake ” 

I was ser) glad she spoke, as I could not, for the account 
if the cause of the disagreement ^as told so very ndiculousl), 
nat it required a painful effort to forbear laughing Molently, 
t was all I could do to be decent However, after some 
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time we condoled her and made her drt up her tears, which 
she did all the while protesting that “ s/n 'to hi to! on sari 
a !/ut g <ts Humpn for // tcortd, and that “io f >di a <is 
further from it ” 

rhet are now upon ten good te'mis again Poor Kitt) 
Ins as hone-t and wortln a heart as am human being, ana 
cannot bear to be thought ill of \ et I can net or cease to be 
astonished that she can lute lited so mans jears under the 
same roof with such a man as Mr Crisp and )et be so vert 
unformed [reallj] tulgar I often wish it \ as possible to set 
down, is the) oemr, the strange sjieeches i Inch she mabe^ 
as I ain sure the\ would highK dnert tou[r own quaint 
fanct, though not «o quaint as a our humble servants ] 


Tliurvh), Udosc Dai 

[Hov I wish \ou were here, m\ Susette' I hate returned 
to all nn old ordinal rattling spurn, that used to ditert jou 
so much at this dear old Libertt Hall, Chesington — our be- 
lated Mr Crisp, thieltam ] 

m t, t * s. 


[Newton Ho„sc] bt Martin < Street. 

Leicester Kiel Is 

Oc iSth 

Mt father, ten much recotcred, and mtseh left Chesing 
ton ten dats ago We came immedialelt to this house, 

which tte propose calling .\~olon Ho tsc, or Tht Ohser it or , 
or something that sounds grtu d I!t the waj Sir Isaacs 
identical obsenaton is still subsisting, and we show it to all 
our visitors, as our principal L\on I am ter) much pleased 
with the Mansion 1 

c ■* 1 * e> > 


1 When Dr bumej tnkrtJ thi- ho iwhich is now narked b) " 
tablet set up b\ ihe bociet) of Newtons Observator) “o\er 

looked all London and it-, cn\ Irons It was a glared turret that if, a 
mere framework of small |nnes with a '■mall hre place and chimnet 
and a cupboard On the little landing was a cupboard for coal- Dr 
Burners first act was to repair b, “at a considerable expense " Four 
jears later in a hurricane, the leaden roof and glared -ndts were 
whirled awat, and he all but recons ructed it, m hi=. ardour for 
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prcsstou of hi_r fart is mfintteh Inu^hu nnJ bird With an 
r, r c*orc uulm, ns l (»n as our names \ ere spoken slit 
ros- from h< mat ha'tiiv and rather ntfbel {0 cards, than 
mttrh adv~uut<! to meet us, l>ut I doubt no' uva-, meant is 
thoaua / rtc-y/t^t'/risr Astopoo-Mr \ a tes, ht presumed 
no' to take the nbem m hie os n house to act ant other 
fnrt than that of waiter, m which cujxant) he nmn^al the 
chairs We were not nbsohiuh » cited ->hen the door "as 
openid h\ an otlmr Mrs \ ates agnn started from her 
se it and fk * to nr cncbim, rrurttr u (>^U(rllCholmondf'!e , ), 

1 im haj'ipv to set )oa’ 1 hen turning to her Jon “Mr 
\ itc5 prtt, get the General 1 chair Mr Yates cloned 
and tin n in rose to go to the Opera We ire re to <it in a 
!> is b\ ours He-s 1 

( \n aero i-t of Oi.tat nlu-h r jn cn in a lct.cr to Mr Cn p 
i' it mil h 1 V'”f fuU than that n the thin, that it has lyr-t 
tin' eUtadtoahV io punt the Jc’icr rather linn that jvt5*arc 
c t*ceia’l as it has mt been p-Midicd n the “ Memo rs ot V' 
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that I would certain!} go to visit her before rm next letter — 
and indeed I could not have prevailed with myself how to 
hate broke the resolution, if I had not this morning seen 
her, and fullv convinced her that it has been m\ misfortune, 
not m> fault, that I have not hitherto waited upon her I 
will not trouble \ou, therefore, with a long storv, I will onh 
tell >ou that I am now recovering from a vert severe indis- 
position, which began bt a violent cold and that I am still 
a forlorn bodv and denied adm tance into the [air] 

And now m\ dearest Sir, to make jou some amends for 
all the scolding and impertinence with which I have begun 
this letter, I will tell vou tnat I have seen Omai, and if I am, 
as I intend to be, very minute in mj account, will you shake 
hands and be friends 3 

“ \ es, i ou little Deni you ’ so io business, and no more 
words ” Ven well, I obey You must know then, in the 
first place, that glad as I was to see this great personage, I 
extremeh regretted not naving j ou of the parti, as iou had 
half promised vou would be, — and as I am sure \ ou would 
have been extremeh well pleased, and that the Joumev 
would hate more than answered to iou but the uouce was 
so extremeh short it was impossible Xow to facts. 

[ ] and rm brother went last [Monday ] 1 to the plat 

of Isabella at Drurv Lane — They sat m one of the Upper 
Boxes, From whence they spied Omai and Mr Banks — upon 
which thev [crossed over] to speak to his Iriend. 

Omar received him with i beam snake of the hand, and 
made room for him bt his side. Jem asked Mr Banks when 
he could see him to dinner 3 Mr B said that he believed he 
was engaged ei ery day ull the holvoays, which he was to 
spend at Hmchinbrooke. Tem then returned «.o . How- 

ever on [Tuesday] nignt, very late, there came a note which 
I will wnte down It was dremed to mi brother — Omai 
presents his Comp's to Mr Bumei, and if it is agreeaole 
and convenient to him. he will do h’mseif the honour of 
dining wuh Mr Burnet tomorrow, but if it is not so, Omai 
will wait upon Mr Bumei some other nme that shall suit 
him better Omai begs to have an answer, and that if he is 
to come, begs Mr Bumev ‘nil fetch him * 


1 [The day* menuoned hare all been cl ereo cr comcdt-dj 
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Earl) on [Wednesday] morning, Jem called at Mr Banks 
with m) father’s compts to him, and to Dr Solander, and 
begging their compan) also But the) were engaged at the 
Ro)al Societ) 1 

Mr Strange and Mr Ha)es, at their own motion, came 
to dinner to meet our guest 3 A\ e did not dine till four But 
Omai came at two, and Mr Banks and Dr Solander brought 
him, in order to make a short visit to m) father They were 
all just come from the House of Lords, where they had 
taken Omai to hear the King make his speech from the 
Throne. 

For m) part, I had been confined up stairs for three days 
— however, I was much better, and obtained leate to come 
down, though ter) much wrapt up, and quite a figure, but I 
did not chuse to appear till Mr Banks and Dr Solander 
were gone I found Omai seated on the great chair, and my 
brother next to him, and talking Otaheite as fast as possible. 
You cannot suppose how fluently and easily Jem speaks it 
Mama and Sus) and Charlotte w ere opposite As soon as 
there was a cessation of talk, Jem introduced me, and told 
him I was another sister He rose, and made a ver) fine 
bow, and then seated himself again But when Jem went 
on, and told him that I was not well, he again directly rose, 
and muttering something of the fire , maierj polite manner , 
without speech insisting upon m) taking his seat, — and he 
•would not be refused He then drew his chair next to mine, 
and looking at me with an expression of pity said “lery well 
to morrow-morrow 1” — I imagine he meant I hope )ou will 
be \er) well in tivo or three morrows — and when 1 shook my 
head, he said 11 no? O very bad /” AVhen Mr Strange and 
Mr Hayes were introduced to him, he paid his compliments 
with great politeness to them, which he has found a method 
of doing without words » 

As he had been to Court, he was very fine He had on a 
suit of Manchester \ehet, lined with white satten, a bag. , lace 
ruffles, and a very' handsome sword which the King had 


> 1 At a dinner, “where my fathei himself would hare been, but on 

account of hrs ill state of health ” — Dl \R1 

: In the Diary it runs “This lyon of lyons, for such he now is of 
this town.” 
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given to him 1 He is tall and rer) well made, much 
darker than I expected to see him, but has a pleasing 
countenance " 

He makes remarkable good bows — not for him, but for 
anybody, however long under a Dancing Master’s care In- 
deed he seems to shame Education, for his manners are so 
extremelj graceful, and he is so polite, attentive, and easj, 
that jou would have thought he came from some foreign 
Court 3 You will think that I speak in a high style, but I 
assure y ou there was but one opinion about him 


1 Mr Crvdock tells n> that Omat soon found out that his suit was 
only of English velvet, not of velvet from Genoa, in which the gentle 
men were dressed between whom he sat at the dinner given by Lord 
Sandwich at the Admiralty lie was ver) angry at the distinction of 
velvets made between himself, who never had a coat at all, and others, 
and said so to Mr Cradock and to Mr Banks. — “ISone, ’ (saj the 
French) “are so dainty about their food as those who have eaten their 
potatoes raw before they came into sera ice ” The Diary adds “he has 
long left off Ins Otaheite garments, which were, I suppose, m every 
respect improper for England ” 

2 “ He is tall swarthy, and young, extremely well made, and a fine 
figure, and though by no means handsome, he has a good and pleasing 
countenance Diarv 

1 Captain Cook gives this account of Omai “ Before we quitted this 
island ” (Huaheine), “Captain Fumeaux agreed to receiv e on board his 
ship a young man named Omai a native of Uhetea, where he had had 
some property, of which he had been dispossessed b) the people of 
Bolabola. I nt hrst rather wondered that Captain Fumeaux would 
encumber himself with this man, who, in my opinion, was not a proper 
sample of the inhabitants of these happy islands, not having any ad 
vantage of birth, or acquired rank , nor being emment m shape, figure, 
or complexion for their people of the first rank are much fairer, and 
usually better behaved, and more intelligent, than the middling class of 
people, among whom Omni is to be ranked I have, however, since my 
arrival in England been convanced of ray error for excepting his com 
plexion (which is undoubtedly of a deeper hue than that of the Earees 
or gentry , who, os m other countries, live a more luxurious life, and are 
less exposed to the sun), I much doubt whether any other of the natives 
would have given more general satisfaction by his behaviour among us 
Omai has most certainly a good understanding, quick parts, and honest 
principles as he was very Vvatchful into the manners and conduct 

of the persons of rank who honoured him with their protection he was 
sober and modest During his stay among us his pnn 

cipal patrons were the Earl of SanAvich, Mr Banks, and Dr Solander ” * 
It may be added that, although Banks and Solander had not gone with 
Cook on his second voyage, they at once patrom<ed this young 
Otaheitan on his landing George Colman, the younger, gives an 
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At dinner I had the pleasure of sitting ne\t to him, as 
mv cold kept me near the fire The moment he was helped, 
he presented his plate to me, which, when I declined, he 
had not the ova shot politeness to offer a/l round , as I hare 
seen some people do, but took it quietly again He eat 
hearth) and committed not the slightest blunder at table, 
neither did he do an) thing awhoardfy or ungainly He 
found b) the turn of the conversation, and some wr) faces, 
that a joint of beef was not roasted enough, and therefore 
when he was helped, he took great pains to assure mama 
that he liked it, and said two or three times — “ very dood \ — 
verj dood" It is verj odd, but true, that he can pronounce 
the ///, as in thank) on, and the set, as in wel l, and jet cannot 
saj g ; which he uses a d for But I now recollect, that in 
the beginning of a word, as George, he can pronounce it 
He took a good deal of notice of Dick, jet was not quite so 
well pleased with him, as I had expected him to be 

During dinner, he called for some drink The man, not 
understanding what he would have, brought the porter We 
saw that he was wrong, however, Omai was too well bred 
to send it back, he took it m his hand, and the man then 
brought him the small beer, — he laughed, and said — 
“Two 1 ” — however, he sent off the small beer, as the worse 
of the two Another time he called for port some And 
when the bread was handed, he took two bits, and laughed 
and said “one — two” He even observed my abstinence, 
which I think j 7 ou would have laughed at, for he turned to 
me with some surprize, when dinner was almost over, and 
said “ no wind ” 

Mr Hajes asked him, through Jem, how he liked the 
King and his Speech He had the politeness to try to 
answer in English and to Mr Hayes — and said “very well, 
King George 1 ” 

After dinner, mama gave the king for a toast He made 
a bow, and said “ Thank you, madam ” and then tost off 
“ King George! ” 


amusing account of meeting them with Omm, when his father took him 
as a lad on a visit to Captain Phipps (Lord Mulgmve), in Xorhshire 
JSir Joshua Reynolds painted a fine portrait of "Omiah.” Uhelea is one 
of the six islands i\ hich Cook named “ the Society Islands,” because the) 
la> near each other 
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He told Tern that he had an engagement at six o’clock, t 
go with Dr Solander to see no less than twehe ladies — 
Jem translated, this to us — he understands enough of Eng 
hsh to find out when he is talked of, in general, and so he 
did now, and he laughed heartily, and began to count, with 
his fingers, in order to be understood — “ i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
8, g, 10 — twelve — woman! ” said he 

When Mr Banks and Dr Solander went awa}, he said 
to them Good-by e — good-lye He never looked at his dress, 
though it was on for the first time. Indeed he appears to 
be a perfectly rational and intelligent man, with an under 
standing far superior to the common race of us cultivated 
gentry He could not else have borne so well the waj of 
Life into which he is thrown, without some practice. 

When the man brought him the two beers, I forgot to 
mention that in returning them, one hit against the other, 
and occasioned a little sprinkling He was shocked extremel} 
— indeed I was afraid for his fine cloaths, and would ha\e 
pin’d up the wet table cloth, to prevent its hurting them — 
but he would not permit me, and, b} his manner seem’d to 
intrcat me not to trouble myself ' — however he had thought 
enough to spread his handkerchief over his knee 

Before six, the coach came Our man came in and said 
“ Mr Omai’s servant ” He heard it at once, and answered 
“ very well ” He kept his seat about five minutes after, and 
then rose and got his hat and sword Mj father happening 
to be talking to Mr Strange, Omai stood still, neither chus- 
ing to interrupt him, nor to make his compliments to an} 
body else first W hen he was disengaged, Omai went up to 
him, and made an exceeding fine bow — the same to mama — 
then separately to ever}' one in the compan}, and then went 
out with Jem to his coach 

He must certainl} possess an uncommon share of observa- 
tion and attention I assure }ou ever}’ body was delighted 
with him I onl} wished I could have spoke his language. 
Lord Sandwich has actually studied it so as to make himself 
understood in it His hands are very much tattooed , but his > 
face is not at all He is by no means handsome, though I 
like his countenance 0 , 

The conversation of our house has turned ev er since upon 
Mr Stanhope and Omai — the first with all the advantage of 
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[This letter is endorsed by Mr Crisp, “ December 1 ” Fanny 
appears to have sat down and written this letter of more than 
seten quarto pages that tery Thursday night ] 

****** 

Not having opportunity of proceeding in my ingenious 
narration, it has laid by so long, that I hate now forgot all 
I intended to have added, and I cannot give myself%te 
trouble of recollection, not being in a prosing humour I 
shall therefore take an. abrupt and rather cavalier leate of 
this adtenture, and as I am already much in arrears with 
some new ones 1 I shall resene all my forces for those by 
way of amende }ionorable — [to — whom? — why to myself, that 
is to Nobody' Heigh ho' poor me! Are Nobody and I ODe 
and the same person?] 


END OF VOL. 1 
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